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&$m^9iH of ftu0tralta arii Neto Zealanli* 

The present work has been perused by the Exa- 
mining Inspector of the Victoria Denominational 
School Board, and has, upon his recommendation^ 
received the official patronage of that Board. 

The Commissioners of the Victoria Board of 
National Education have, as a mark of their ap- 
proval, taken 1,000 copies for use in their schools. 

The Board of Education in South Australia 
have, also, extended their patronage to the work. 

opinions of ij^t Tj^rtnu, 

** GUnctag throngh Iti pagM. packed closelj wltb flKts relaiiiiff 
to ttTery fiMture In the geography of this and the nelghbonring 
Coloaiee, Tasmania and New Zealand, we are struck with the 
conviction that it is precisely the kind of mannal that has long been 
wanted."— rA« Mdbowrm Agt, October Hh, 18M. 

** Mr. Bonwick has been for many years resident in these Colonies ; 
he has had access to the best sooroes of information j he has been 
indeCstigable in his efforts to produce a book which might be a 
standard one on the snbjects he treats) and he has succeeded. We 
anticipate that Bonwick*s Geography will be a household word in 
these colonies, and that many generations of school-boys will 
acquire Instruction from its pages."— TAe MeOxmrnM Argut, 
OeMer isM, 1S65. 

QPIHIOm OF VOUCBB EDITIOin or TU OlO«aAPHT. 

" It Is calculated to give scholars a correct knowledge of that 
part of the world in which* and near which their lot is cast.*'— 
Captain Bturt^ th$ AtutraUan Explorer, 1851. 

'* It is difficult to speak too strongly in fkrour of the work.**— 
Launcidon Examiner, 

**Tliis is the work of a talented and mergetie scfaoohnastar* 
We can cheerfhlly recommend it to the schools of the Colony.**— 
Sfdnep Morning HeraH, 

"In a rapid perusal we have learnt more of the whereabouts 
of the Continent of our adoption, than we hare known dariDf 
a residence of fourteen years.*'— 5ot(^A Awltra^ain OauUe. . ^.^ 

"The crowning merit of these works (Geography, Grammifr 
and Reader) is, ^at l^iey have been compiled with particular ret. 
ference to the notions, habiti!, and drcnmstanoes of our youtti."— 
Spdnep Empire* 
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PREFACE. 



In submitting this work to the Public, the Author 
would craye liie indulgence of the critic. Many 
months of anxious care and research haye been em« 
ployed in a department of literary effort, as little 
known as it is interesting and practically important. 
The difficulty of obtaining information relating to 
these colonies very considerably increased the labour 
of compilation. 

The Australian Colonies are beginnilig a career of 
br^ancy and success to which the world has seen 
no parallel. The writer has endeavored to furnish 
intelligence of this wonderful part of the globe, to 
impart to Australian youth a knowledge of their own 
home, and, in some humble manner, to open up Sk 
new path for the student of history and science. 

As an Australian Greographer, the Author has beea 
&yonred with many adyantages. A resident in three 
of the colonies for fourteen years, he has had per-^ 
sqnal obseryation of localities about which he la 
writing* He has heretofore published two editions 
of his *^ Geography for Australian Youth," and has 
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thus had the subject prominently before his mind 
for ten years. He has had access to public records, 
and has been highly fayoured with special reports 
from seyeral distinguished District Suryeyors, 
through the kindness of Andrew Clarke, Esq., 
Suryeyor General of* Yiotoria. To that scientific 
and worthy officer he is under deep obligations, for 
the sympathy and aid he has afforded in this under- 
taking. To the members of the Boards of Kducation, 
imder whose patronage the book is issued, thanks, 
also, are respectfully tendered. 

Conscious of the imperfections of the work, and 
desirous of making subsequent editions as perfect as 
possible, the author would ui^ently request the 
friends of Colonial instruction to ftimish him with 
information, through the bookseller, especially in 
reference to new districts and their physical features. 
A knowledge of the Geology of these settlements 
if of no small commercial consequence. 

in the composition of such a yolume as this, for 
the use of youth, the compiler, as a teacher for the 
last twenty years, has sought only the employment 
of conciseness, perspicuity, and simplicity. A mass 
of facts had to be condensed within a small space. 

The maps haye been prepared on zinc at much 
expense, and with suitable regard to accuracy. A 
larger map of Victoria, including portions of South 
Australia and New South Wales, is publishing as 
an accompaniment to the Geography, which will 
be of seryice in the school-room, the counting- 
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bouse, and the pack saddle of the traveller. This 
has been prepared from one executed for the pre- 
sent object, by Mr. Surveyor B. Smyth, through 
the favour of the Surveyor General; important 
additions and corre'^tions have been provided by 
the District Surveyors Messrs. Dawson, Skene, and 
Scott. 

Belying heartily upon support and encourage- 
ment from his fellow colonists, this first ** Geography 
of Australia and New Zealand'' is respectfully 

presented by 

THE AUTHOR. 

Boroondara Boarding School^ Victoria, 
October lit, 1855. 
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AUSTEALIA & NEW ZEALAND. 



AUSTRALIA, the Southern Land, comprises 
the Continent of New HoLLAin),.or Austbalia 
Peopeb, and the neighbouring Island of Vak 
Diemen's Land, or Tasmania. The several 
British Settlements upon that continent,including 
the Colony of Van Diemen's Land, constitute the 

AUSTBALIAN CoiiONlES. 

The NEW ZEALAND ISLANDS are to the 
east of New Holland. 

This fifth division of the world is in the 
Southern Hemisphere, being nearly the antipodes 
of Europe. It is south of Asia, and between 
Africa and South America. Western Australia 
is 6000 miles east, of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and New Zealand is 5000 miles west of Gape 
Horn. 

The northern part approaches the equator; 
being about ^bOOO miles to the south-east of India, 
and 4000 to the south of China. The Indian 
Archipelago of Timor, Borneo, Java, Sumatra 
and Singapore Islands are between AustraHa and 
India; while New Guinea, Spice Islands and 

B 
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Philipine Isles lie between Australia and China. 
The Polynesian or South Sea Islands are between 
Australia and America. 

New Holland, or Australia Proper, is an 
immense island. It is placed between the 
latitudes of 10*^ and 40^ south, and between 
the longitudes of 110® and 155® east. Its 
length from east to west is 2500 miles, and 
its mean breadth 1200 miles; having an area of 
3,000,000 square miles, which is fifty times that 
of England, and one hundred that of Scotland 
or Ireland. 

On the north side is a deep bay, called the 
Gulf of Carpentaria; on the west is Shark's Bay ; 
on the south are the Australian Bight, Spencer's 
Gulf, St. Vincent's Gulf, Encounter Bay, Port 
Phillip and Western Port; on the east are Botany 
Bay, Port Jackson and Moreton Bay. 

Tliree-fourths of the interior have been un- 
trodden by civilized men. A great inland sea 
may exist. There are vast sandy deserts. No 
high ranges nor large rivers are known, but on 
the eastern side. One chain of mountains passes 
through the island on that side from north to 
south ; the southern portion of this is called 
the Snowy Alps. 

The rivers of Australia seldom run direct from 
their sources to the sea. They exist simply as 
connected water holes, or they lose themselves in 
swamps or sand, or else flow into some main 
drainage. Often branches exist, which again unite 
with the river ; these are called Anct-hranches. 
An amount equal to five -sixths of the known 
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drainage of the continent passes through one 
channel into the sea. The waters of the great 
rivers of the Maranoa, Balonne, Macquarie, 
Bogan, Darling, Murrumbidgee, and Lachlan, 
fall into the Murray, wid so reach the Southern 
Ocean by an outlet of less than a mile broad and 
six feet deep. 

Many salt lakes are found amidst the barren 
wastes of the interior. One, Lake Torrens, is 
400 miles long. !No stream is known to reach 
the sea along a thousand miles of the southern 
coast, and as much of the northern. 

The continent has been artificially divided into 
five parts, in each of which English settlers are 
now found. Westeen Austealia is all land 
west of long. 1 29® E. Nobth Atjstealta is be- 
tween that and the Pacific Ocean, and north of lat. 
26**. South Austbalia is south of lat. 26°, and 
between long. 132^ and 141®. New South 
Wales is between long. 141 « and the Pacific, 
and north of the Murray River. Vtotobia is 
south of the Murray, and east of long. 141*^. 

In area, Victoria contains 100,000 square miles, 
South Australia 300,000, New South Wales 
450,000, Norh Australia 1,000,000, and Western 
Australia 1,000,000. No Government settle- 
ments are now in North Australia. The British 
population of Western Australia is 10,000, of 
South Australia 100,000, of New South Wales 
280,000, and Victoria 300,000. The known abo- 
riginal population is less than 30,000. 

Nothing certain was known of New Holland 
till the year 1605, when a Spanish ship discovered 
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Torres Strait, and a Dutch ship part of Northern 
Australia. A chart, hearing date 1542, shows a 
country south of the Spice Islands, called Great 
Java, supposed to he part of New Holland. 

Western Australia was discovered hy the Dutch 
in 1616; New South Wales, by Captain Cook, 
in 1770 ; Victoria, by Bass and Flinders, 1798 ; 
and South Australia, by Captain Flinders, in 
1802. New South Wales was colonized in 1788, 
Western Australia in 1829, South Australia in 
1836, and Victoria or Port Phillip in 1836. 

The Island of Tasmania, or Van Diemsn's 
Land, lies 200 miles south-east of the continent 
of Australia. It is one-fourth the size of Vic- 
toria, containing 100,000 people. It was dis- 
covered by Tasman, the Dutchman, in 1642, and 
settled in 1804. 

The three New Zealand islands are about 1500 
miles eastward of New South Wales, with an 
area of 100,000 square miles, an English popu- 
lation of 50,000, and a native population of 
100,000. Part was seen by Tasman in 1642, 
but the islands were circumnavigated by Cook 
in 1769. The colony was established in 1841. 

Each of these colonies is governed by councils, 
under the superintendence of a governor ap-^ 
pointed by the Queen of England. The governor 
in chief of Australia resides at Sydney. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

New South Wales Colony extends northward 
to latitude 26® S., westward to longitude 141® 
E., eastward to the Southern Pacific Ocean, and 
southward to Victoria, from which it is separated 
by the river Murray. 

The northern boundary, on the twenty-sixth 
degree of latitude, is 750 miles in length ; the 
western, on the one hundred and forty -first 
degree of longitude, dividing i^ from South 
Australia, is 550 ; the southern boundary is 1 700, 
following the windings of the Murray to Forest 
Hill, and thence by a line of 120 miles south- 
east to Cape Howe. 

The absolute length of the country is 800 
miles, and its mean breadth 550, giving an area 
of 450,000 square miles ; being five times that 
of Victoria, and eight times that of England. 
The population is 280,000 ; the aborigines are 
about 10,000. 

New South Wales has two great natural 
features — a mountain chain from north to south, 
keeping a distance of about 100 miles from the 
ocean — ^and a system of waters, draining into 
one stream, called the Darling, an enormous level 
tract of country. 

Three-fourths of the territory is a vast plain, 
▼ery scantily supplied with grass and water. The 
plains and valleys near the mountains are rich 
and productive. 
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MOUNTAINS. 

The mountains of New South Wales are 
confined almost wholly to the eastern side. To 
the south are the lofty Alps and SouthernDiTiding 
range. The Liverpool 'Range runs east and wes^ 
forming the northern houndeiry of the old settled 
districts. Between the Alps and the Liverpool 
Bange are the Blue Mountains, ahout 100 iniles 
from the sea. Beyond the Liverpool Bange, 
running north and south, is the Great North 
Dividing Kange. There is a coast range in addi- 
tion to these. 

The Snowy Alps form the houndary between 
Victoria and New South Wales, ranging fh>m 
4,000 to 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Mount Kosciusko, ten miles from the frontier, 
is 6,500, and Delegate 4,000. The Pilot is 
two miles north of Forest Hill. The Maneroo 
Plains form a lofty table land between the coast 
range and the Alps. Mounts Murray, Gourock, 
and Tinderry or the Twins, north of Beresford 
County, are from 5,000 to 6,000 feet. Mount 
Cooper is the source of the McLoughlan. Im* 
lay 3,000, Dromedary 2,700, and Howe 1,200, 
are near Twofold Bay. Mount Ellendon is east 
of Lake George, and Marolan north east of it. 

The Blue Mountain chain extends north of 
Maneroo, by Lake George ; then north of Cul- 
larin Bange ; north-east by the heads of the 
Macquarie ; north, then east ; afberwards north- 
west, forming the source of the Goulburn 5 and 
again north-east to Liverpool Bange, near Pan- 
dora's Pass. 
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Among the Blue Mountains sixteen peaks are 
above 8,000 feet. The King's Table Land, 2,7oO 
feet, is twenty-fire miles west of Sydney ; and 
York 3,600, Hay, 2,400, and Victoria with Pass 
2,600 feet, are about eighty miles west. 

Tayan Pic is the lofty source of the Colo, 
near Mount Coricudgy, the source of the Cudge- 
gong. Canobolas, near Bathurst, is 4,600 feet, 
Summer Hill 3,000, Blaxland 3,300, Aldine 
3,760, Honeysuckle 4,000, and Ben Bulleen 
2,500. The By long Range and Dangar are near 
the Goulburn. The Mittagong Range is be- 
tween the Blue Mountains and Illawara. 

To the north there are Hathill and Broken 
Back, in Northimiberland ; and Macarthur,Oxley, 
and Burning Wingen, in the Liverpool Range. 
The Warrumhungle is the western extension of 
the Liverpool Mountains. Seaview Hill, near 
the Hastings is 6,000 feet. Pandora's Pass, 
through the Liverpool Range, is 220 miles north- 
west of Sydney. The Hanging Rock by the 
Peel is 3,400 feet. The Pennant Hills are north 
of Paramatta. 

The North Dividing Range has some elevated 
peaks. Ben Lomond is in New England. 
Lindesay 5,700 feet, Mitchell 4,200, Sturt, 
Brisbane, and Cordeaux are toward Moreton 
Bay. Cunningham's Pass is between Cordeaux 
and Mitchell. Mount Warning, by the Tweed, 
is 3,300 feet. The Glasshouse Hills are to the 
north of Moreton Bay. Some high spurs run 
from the Dividing Range across to the sea. 

Beyond the mountain chains, to the west- 
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ward, are several isolated hills and small ranges. 
The Herries and McLeay ranges are near 
Darling Downs ; the Drummond and Hardwicke 
by the river Gwydir ; the Arbuthnot and Yan- 
sittart by the Castlereagh; and Ozley's Table 
Land, near New Year's Range, at the junction of 
the Bogan and Darling. Moiint Abundance, 300 
miles north-west of Darling Downs, is near the 
Maranoa River and the Fitzroy Downs ; Grafton 
Range is on the south side of Fitzroy Downs, 
lat. 26«>. 

The D'Urban, Greenough, MaccuUock, 
Scroope, and Golgol Ranges, are by the Darling ; 
and Murchison, Lyell, and Babbage Mountains 
are west of that river. The Croker, Balloon, 
and Peel Eanges are near the Lachlan ; and 
Hervey's Range is west of Wellington VaUey. 

BITEKS. 

New South Wales, though a dry country, has 
some extensive rivers. There are the eastern 
and the western waters, divided by. the Blue 
Mountains and their continuation, the North Di- 
viding Range. The eastern streams have short 
courses to the sea. All the western drainage is 
carried to the Murray River, by the Murrum- 
bidgee and Darling rivers. 

The Darling drains an area of 250,000 square 
nailes, from lat. 24^ to 34° S. It is known by va- 
rious names. Its eastern source, called Barwon 
or Karaula, rims from the Dividing Range, near 
Darling Downs, receiving from the south-east 
the following streams: — ^the Dum'aresq, — the 
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Severn, — the Q-wydir, — ihe Nammoy or Peel 
from Liverpool Eange, with its branches Turra- 
heile and Parry, — ^the Castlereagh from Liverpool 
Bange, — the Macquarie, whose junction is in 
lat. 30*?, — the Duck Creek, — ^and the Bogan or 
New Year's Biver at Fort Bourke, from Wel- 
lington Valley. The Macquarie is 700 miles 
long, and Bogan 600. 

The north tributaries of the Darling are as 
follows : — ^the Maranoa from Moimt Owens, near 
Mantuan Downs, flows southward to the Balonne 
for 500 miles. The Condamine, from Darling 
Downs, with its branches, the Dogwood and the 
Bunce, is the chief source of the Balonne, 
which, after receiving the waters of the Conda* 
mine, Cogoon, and the Maranoa, spreads into the 
Culgoa and Little Balonne. The Oulgoa falls 
into the Darling, thirty miles above Fort Bourke. 
The Little Balonne expands into the Narran, 
Ballandool, Bokhara, and Bii%e; the first ends in 
a swamp, the other three unite and reach the 
Darling twenty miles J&om the Culgoa entrance. 

The Darling receives no tributary for 600 
miles, though it may receive the waters of the 
Warrego from the Mantuan Downs. Afber a 
south-western course of 200 miles it meets the 
Murray, about 100 miles east of the South 
Austredian boundary. The Murrumbidgee rises 
from the western side of the Dividing Bange of 
Maneroo Plains, 250 miles south-west of Sydney. 
Its tributaries are the Yass, the Tumut, and the 
Lachlan or Colare. It falls into the Murxay 150 
miles east of the Darling mouth, afber flowing 
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Fish and Campbell rivers near the town of 
Batbarat. At twenty miles below Rathurst the 
Turon joins the Macqiiarie ; and the Frederick 
Valley Creek and Summer Hill Creek join it 
lower down. The Cudgegong runs westward 
from the Blue Mountains to the Macquarie at 
Wellington. The Louisa Creek is a branch to 
the Meroo, flowing into the Cudgegong. The 
Abercrombie in Georgiana, and the Belubula in 
Bathursty are tributaries of the Lachlan. 

The southern streams arise from the Snowy 
Alps, and from the lofty Maneroo Plains between 
the Alps and the coast range. The Shoalhaven, 
200 miles long, rises in the South Dividing Bange, 
and runs northerly and then westerly to the sea 
above Jervis Bay. The Murroya^ with its branch 
the Araluen, falls into the sea below Bateman 
Bay, dividing the settled districts from Maneroo. 
The Clyde runs into Bateman Bay. / The Snowy 
Biver flows southward from the north of Mane- 
roo into Bass's Straits, near Lake Tyers, and 
after draining most of the Maneroo country. Its 
tributaries are the Crakenbac from the west, the 
Eucumbene from the north, and the McLoughlan 
from the east. 

IfAKES. 

The lakes are few and shallow. The following 
are salt lakes, near the sea : — Wallis and Myall, 
in Gloucester; Macquarie and Tuggerah, in 
Northumberland ; and Illawara in Camden. 
Lakes Bathurst and George are near Goulburn 
Plains. Benanee is near the junction of the 
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Murray and Murrumbidgee ; Parachute, by the 
Balonne ; and Burra Burr a, by the Abercrombie. 
The Cowandilla Lake and Laid ley's Ponds are 
by the Lower Darling. 

PLAINS. 

The principal plains are the Liverpool and 
Peel, north of Liverpool Range ; Maneroo to the 
south ; Darling Downs, and Canning Downs, 
west of Moreton Bay ; Wellington Valley, by 
the Upper Macquarie ; Yass Plains, south of 
Tass; the Goulburn, ^outh-west of Sydney; 
Calvert Plains and Fitzroy Downs, on the 
norUiern boundary. 

BATS. 

The bays of New South Wales are important. 
Port Jackson, containing Sydney Harbor and 
many coves, is fifteen miles deep, with a narrow 
entrance. Botany Bay is a few miles to the 
south of Port Jackson, and twelve miles north of 
Port Hacking. Jervis Bay is south of the mouth 
of the Shoalhaven ; Sussex Haven is near it! 
Bateman Bay is 170 miles south of Sydney. 
• Twofold Bay, is thirty miles north of Cape 
Howe. 

North of Port Jackson are Broken Bay and 
Brisbane Water ; Port Hunter in latitude 33*^; 
Port Stephens ; Farquhar Inlet, at the mouth of 
the Manning ; Camden Haven; and Port Mac- 
quarie, at the Hastings' entrance. North of Port 
Macquarie are Trial Bay, the embouchure of the 
McLeay; and Shoal Bay, of the Clarence. Moreton 
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Bay to the north is sixty miles long hy twenty 
broad. Wide Bay is in latitude 26°» Uie northern 
boundary of the colony. 

CAPES. 

The capes are Howe, at the south-eastern 
extremity ; Red Point, in Twofold Bay ; Cape 
Dromedary, near latitude 36^ ; St. George's 
Head and Perpendicular, by Jervis Bay; Point 
Bass, by Illawarra ; Hacking and Banks, by 
Botany Bay ; and North and South Heads of 
Port Jackson. Coal Head is by Port Hunter ; 
Point Stephens, by the Port ; Sugar Loaf Point, 
north-east of Port Stephens, and Penguin Point, 
Port Macquarie. 

North of Port Macquarie are — Smoky Gape, 
by Trial Bay; Lennox Head and Cape Byron, 
between the Richmond and Tweed. About 
Moreton Bay are Point Lookout, in S^trad- 
broke Island ; Sandy Point and Cape Moreton, in 
Moreton Island ; Skirmish and Wickham Points, 
by the Northern Passage ; and Red Cliff Point 
in the Bay. 

ISLANDS. ' 

The islands are few. Montague Isle is by 
Cape Dromedary, and Gabo by Oape Howe. 
There are five Islands in Illawarra Lake, giving 
rise to the name. Oxiey and Mitchell Isles are 
at the mouth of the Manning, and Solitary Isles 
in latitude 30^. Strad broke, Moreton, and 
Bribie are in Moreton Bay ; the first is thirty 
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miles long, the second twenty, and the tliird 
seventeen. Great Sandy or Frazer Island, seventy 
miles long, is in Wide Bay. 

COTJHTIBS AND TOWNS. 

. The settled territory was formerly divided into 
twenty counties, embracing about 40,000 square 
miles. Those to the north are Macquarie, Glou- 
cester, Durham. Brisbane, Phillip, and Bligh. 
To the west are Wellington, Bathurst, and Sang. 
To the east are Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Oamden. To the south are Argyle, Murray, 
and St. Yincent. In the centre are Boxburgh, 
Hunter, Cook, Westmoreland, and Georgiana. 

Maoquabib county, containing 2000 square 
miles, has the McLeay Biver to the north, the 
Maiming River to the south, and the sea to the 
east. Gloucbstbr, 2930 square miles, has the 
Manning to the north, the Hunter to the south, 
the Williams to the west, and tbe sea to the east. 
DuBHAM, 2120 square miles, has the Williams 
to the east, and the Hunter to tbe south and 
west. Bbxsbamb, 2340 square miles, has the 
Hunter to the east, the Goulburn to the south 
and west, and the Liverpool Dividing Ranges to 
the soutb. 

Phillip, 1620 square miles, bas the Goulburn 
to the north, the Widdin to the east, and the 
Gudgegong to the soutb and west. Blioh, 1680 
square miles, bas tbe Cudgegong to tbe soutb, 
Liverpool Range to the north, and Phillip county 
to the east. Wellington, 1660 square miles, 
has the Cudgegong to the north and east, tl^e 
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Macqaarie and th« Bell to the west, and the Taroa 
to the south. Roxburgh, 1520 square miles* 
has the Turon to the west, the Macquarie to the 
south, and the Cudgegong to the north. Bath- 
uasT, 1860 square miles, has the Macquarie to 
the north and east, and the Laehlan to the south. 

King, 1780 square miles, has the Laehlan to 
the west, the Yass River to the south, and the 
Narrowa and CuUarin range to the east. Gsorgi- 
ANA, 1920 square miles, has the Narrowa to the 
west and the Camphell to the east. Westmore- 
land, 1 600 square miles, has the Campbell to the 
west, the Fish to the north, the WollondQly to 
the south, and the Cox to the east. Cook, 2660 
square miles, has the Cox to the west, the Colo 
to the north, imd the Hawkesbury to the east. 

Hunter, 2050 square miles, has the Colo to 
the south, the Goulburn and the Hunter to the 
north, and the Macdonald to the east. Northum- 
berland, 2340 square miles, has the Macdonald 
to the west, the Hunter to the north, the sea to 
the east, and the Hawkesbury to the south. 
CuHBSRLAiTD, 1440 square miles, has the Hawkes- 
bury to the north and west, the sea to the east, 
and the Nepean to the south. Camden, 2190 
square miles, has the Nepean to the north, the 
Wollondilly to the west, the sea to the east,, and 
the Shoalhaven to the south. 

Aroyle, 1950 square miles, has the Wollondilly 
and the Shoalhaven to the east, and the CuUarin 
Range to the west. St. Vincent, 2670 square 
miles, has the Shoalhaven to the north and west, 
tiie sea to the east, and Maneroo Plains to the 
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south. Murray^ 2250 square miles, has the 
Shoalhaven to the east, the Yass to the north, 
the Murrumhidgee to the west, and Maneroo 
Plains to the south. 

Other counties have lately heen named. Stan- 
LBT county, l)y Moreton Bay, contains 1724 square 
miles. The counties to the north of Stanley are 
Canning, March, Lbn»oz, and Eitzrot; to the 
west are Caybndish and Aubigny ; to the south 
are Churchill, Ward, Mbrivale, and Bentinck. 
The township of Brishdne, near the mouth of 
the Brisbane, 600 miles north of Sydney, is in 
Stanley; Warwick, of Darling Downs, on the 
Condamine, 500 miles, is in Merivale. Drayton 
of Darling Downs is in Aubigny. Ipswich, on the 
Bremer, is in Churchill. Maryborough, by Wide 
Bay, 850 miles, is in March. Gayndah, on the 
Burnett, 700 miles, is in Fitzroy ; Surat is in the 
Maranoa district, 750 miles north of Sydney. 

The counties of Rous, Drakb, Buller, and 
Richmond, are by the Richmond River; Ralbioh, 
Grbsham, and Clarbncb by the Clarence River ; 
GouGH and Cltve, by the Severn; Hardingb, by 
the Gwydir ; Sandon, Dudlbt, and Vbrnon, by 
the McLeay ; Fabry, Buckland, and Fottinobr, 
north of Liverpool Ranges ; Inglis and Darling, 
by the Peel River ; Napier, Gowbn, and Lin- 
coln, north of Bligh county; Hawes, by the 
Hastings River. 

The township of Dubbo, 250 miles north west 
of Sydney, is in Lincoln. Tamworth on the Peel, 
250, is in Inglis. Harging Rock is 30 miUs 
from Tamworth. Grafton, ou the Clarence River, 

C 3 
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350 from Sydney, is in Clarence, Cassino, on 
the Richmond River, is in Rons. Armidale, 300, 
and TilbuBter, are in Sandon. Tenterfield, near 
the Severn, is 420 north of Sydney, and Dandee 
380. Tabalum,on the Clarence, is 50 miles east of 
Tenterfield, Bolivia 20 south, and Maryland 50 
north of it. The last five are in New England. 

The new western counties are Gobdoit and 
AsHBURNHAM to the wcst of Wellington County ; 
MoNTEAOliB to the west of Batburst; Harden 
and Clabbndon north of the Murrumbidgee ; 
Cow LEY to the east, and Bdccleuch and Wtn- 
TARD to the west of the Murrombidgee head- 
waters; Sblwtn and Goulbubn north of the 
Hume or Murray. 

The township of Gundagai, at the junction of 
the AdeloDg and Murrumbidgee, 240 miles south 
west of Sydney, is in Clarendon. Tumut, 260, 
is in Buccleuch. Albany, on the Murray, 360, 
is in Goulburn. Tarcotta is 280 miles, and Wag- 
ga-Wagga, on the Murrumbidgee, 300 west, 
^eimur is on the Wakool ; Deniliquin, or Wool- 
shed, on the Edward, 500 ; and Moulamein, at the 
junction of the Edward and-Billebong, 570. Eus- 
toD, on the Murray, 600, is near Lake Benanee by 
the western boundary. Moama is on that river 
at Maiden's Punt. 

The new southern counties are — Auckland, 
by Twofold Bay, 1920 square miles ; Dampier, 
north of Auckland, by the sea; Wallace, 1970 
square miles, west of the Maneroo Plains ; Ber- 
ESFORD, between Wallace and Dampier, in Ma- 
neroo; and Wellesley, on the Victoria boundary, 
and west of Auckland. 
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Eden township, north side of Twofold Bay, 
and Bojd Town, south side, are in Auckland, and 
350 from Sydney. Cooma, is in Beresford, 250, 
and Mount Kosciusko and the Murrumbidgee 
sources are in Wallace. 

The sixteen squatting districts are under the 
superintendence of Land Commissioners. Those 
north of lat. 30° are Clarence Biter, Morbton 
Bay, Darling Downs, Wide Bay, Burnett 
River, Port Cttktis, Leichhardt, and the 
Maranoa. Bligh squatting district contains 
5 miLKons of square miles, Clarence River 
5i LivERPOoib Plains 10, Murrumbidgee 12, 
New England 5, Wellington 10, Dar- 
BiHG Downs 8, Laghlan 10, McLbat. 2, 
MoRETON Bay 2. The other districts are the 
Albert, Gwydir, and Lower Darling. New 
England, north of the Liverpool Ranges, is 120 
miles long by 100 broad. Beyond the northern 
line is Clinton County, with Gladstone Township 
at Port Curtis. 

• Sydney, the capita] of New South Wales, in 
lat. 33f «» S., long. 150i^ E., has a population of 
90,000. It is situated on the southern shore of 
Port Jackson, in the county of Cumberland. 

The other chief towns in Cumberland are Para- 
matta, 16 miles west of Sydney ; Liverpool on 
the George, 20 ; Vinegar Hill, 27 ; Campbeltown, 
30 south ; Appin, 40 south. The following are 
on the Hawkesbury river; Castlereagb, 30; 
Windsor, 35 ; Penrith, 33 ; Richmond, 40 ; Wil- 
berforce, 45 ; and Pitt Town, 48. 

Of the townships to the south of Sydney, 
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WoUongong of Illawarra, 65, Mittagong, 70. 
Berrima, 75, and Bong Bong, 80, are in Camden 
county. Id St. Yincent*8 are Huskisson of Jer- 
vis Bay, 120; Ulladulla, 140; Braid wood, 170; 
and Araluen near Braidwood. Maralaoi 115, 
BangODia, 1 25, and Goulburn on the WoUondilly, 
120, are in Argyle. Yass, near the Mairambidgeey 
170 to south-west, and Queenbeyan, are in Murray. 
Of the townships to the westward. Hartley of 
Yale of Clywd, 80 miles from Sydney, is in Cook 
county. Carcoar, 140; Bathurst, on the Mac- 
quarie, 120; and Ophir of Summerhiil Creek, 
150. are iu Bathurst. Sofala, 120, on the Turon; 
and Kelso Town, are in Roxburgh. O'Conneil, 
120, is in Westmoreland. Tarshish on the 
Abercrombie, is in Georgians. Molong, 160 ; 
Mudgee on the Cudgegong, 150 ; and Wellington, 
230, at the junction of the Cudgegong and the Mac- 
quarie, are in Wellington county. Orange is 1 60 W. 
.Of the townships to the north. Singleton, 
Maitland, and Morpeth on the Hunter ; and 
Newcastle at Port Hunter, 100, are in Northum- 
berland. Jerry's Plains are in Hunter. Casilis, 
on the Goulburn, 160, is in Bligh. Scone, 160, and 
Murrurundi, 200, on the Page, are in Brisbane. 
Paterson on the Paterson, 130; Dungog, 150; 
and Clarence Town on the Williams, are in Dur- 
ham. Carrington on Port Stephens, 100 by land, 
200 by water ; Raymond Terrace on the Hunter ; 
and Stroud, 120, are in Gloucester. Kempsey 
on the McLeay, Mariaville, and Port Macquarie 
on the Hastings, 200, are in Macquarie. 

Captain Cook discovered the coast of New 
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South Wales, April 18th, 1770. Captain Phillip 
foui^ded a penal colony at Sydney, February 7th, 
1788. He arrived at Botany Bay, January 1.8th, 
with 800 prisoners and 200 soldiers. In 1 810, the 
population was 4000 free and 4000 bond; in 
1833, 60,000; 1853, 230,000 ; 1856, 300,000. 

Mr. Bass discovered the strait in 1798: The 
Blue Mountains were crossed in 1813. Oxlej 
surveyed the Moreton Bay country in 1823. 
Captain Start discovered the Darling 1829> and 
rowed down the Murray in 1830. Sir Thomas 
Mitchell discovered the Peel country in 1831, the 
Bogan in 1835, and passed through the Lachlan 
marshes across Australia Eelix in 1836. 

The great gold discovery took place in- 1851. 
Mr. Hargraves observed the site of the first gold 
field, February 12th. It was in the valley of the 
Macquarie at Summerhill Creek. Gold has since 
been found in most mountain valleys of the colony, 
from Manerooon the sou thto Wide Bay on the north i 
New South Wales is a British colony, governed 
by an Executive and a Legislative Council, under 
the superintendance of a Governor appointed by 
the Queen. The exports of wool, gold, &o., in 
1854, realized £4,050,126, and the imports were 
£5,981,063. The estimated revenue for 1855 is 
£1,650,000. There are 8,250.000 sheep, and 
1 ,750,000 horn cattle. 

The several governors of the colony and the 
dates of their arrival are as follows: — Captain 
Phillip, 1788; Captain Hunter, 1795; Captain 
King, 1800; Captain Bligh, 1806; General 
Lachlan Macquarie, 1810; General Sir Thomas 
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Brisbane, 1821 ; General Darling, 1825 ; General 
Sir lUchard Bourke. 1831 ; Sir George Gipps, 
1838; Sir Charles Fitzroy. 1846: Sir William 
Denison, 1855. The Governor of New South 
Wales is Governor General of the Australian 
Colonies. 

The mineral products of New South Wales, are 
gold, iron, lead, copper and coal. There are 
about eight millions of sheep, and nearly two mil- 
lions of cattle. All fruits, English and tropieal, 
grow luxuriantly. The climate varies according 
to latitude and elevation ; it can, therefore, suit 
all constitutions. 

The Natural History of the colony, like to the 
other parts of Australia, differs from the rest of 
the world. Almost all the animals are marsupial 
or pouch bearing. The trees are evergreen, and 
most shed their bark instead of leaves. The 
mountain ranges are of slate, granite and basalt. 
The plains are of recent sandstone and limestone. 



DISOOVEET AND HISTOET OF NEW SOTTTH 

WALES. 

Altbongb the Butch and EngUsh were acquainted with 
portions of the northern and western coasts of Australia, 
yet until the time of Captain Ck)ok nothing wus known of 
the eastern side. That navigator had suled round the 
Xew Zealand Isles, and, steering to the eastward, fell in 
with land by accident, April 18, 1770, to the west of Cape 
Howe, the southern extremity of New South Wales. 
It 'was called Hick's Point from the Lieutenant who saw it 
first. Ten days after the voyagers entered Botany Bay, 
so named from the variety and beauty of plants found on 
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the shoEre by Mr. Solander, the naturalist of the expedition. 
Two natives there dared to oppose the landing of forty 
Englishmen. Cook passed the opening of Port Jackson 
on Snnday, May 6, mistaking it for a boat harbour only. 
Pursuing his course northward he named successive por- 
tions of the coast after distinguished individuals, as the 
Dukes of Northumberland and Cumberland, Princess 
Charlotte, and Lords Rockingham, Cleveland, Shelbume 
and Grenville. After Break Sea Spit he entered smooth 
water, sheltered by the coral wall of the Barrier Beef. 
Striking on the coral, his ship JSSndeavour had to refit in 
Endeavour Inlet. His conduct to the natives was prudent 
%nd kind. Though he saw no fields, yet he declared it 
impossible for the natives to find subsistence at all seasons 
without cultivation. Taking possession of the whole 
country up to Cape York, he oUled it New South Wales. 

Through the recommendation of Captain Cook, the 
English Government determined to establish a Penal 
colony at Botany Bay. On January 18th, 1788, Captain 
Arthur Phillip arrived there in the SwppUfKmdi Sirius, with 
212 soldiers, 558 male prisoners, 228 female prisoners, 28 
vdves, and 17 children. The Frraich navigator La Perouse 
entered soon after. Disliking the place from its swamps 
and open beach, Phillip examined Port Jackson in a boat, 
and afterwards sent for the ships round. He selected a 
site for a township, called after Lord Sydney of the 
Admiralty. This was on the 22nd, though the government 
was not established till February 7, when the colony was 
declared to extend from Cape York to Cape Howe, and 
from the sea to the 135^ east longitude. Subsequently 
the limits were fixed at 26^ north latitude, and 141? east 
longitude. The public stock consisted of two bulls, fi^ur 
cows, and seven horses. The first huts were constructed 
of the cabbage palm. Owing to the loss of the Guardian 
store ship, the infant settlements were soon in want of 
food. At one period the weekly rations of men were 
only two lbs. of flour, two of salt pork, and two of rice. 
Many from weakness were unable to work, and one-half 
were under medical treatment. Men laboured with little 
more dress than the natives. Even after relief in 1792, 
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flour was Is. per lb., sugar 28. 6d., soap Ss. 6cL, and tea 
20s. A sovereign was paid for a oup and saucer, and rum 
\^as £10 a gallon. To relieve the colony a number of the 
convicts were sent to Norfolk Island, in 1790. There, in 
the famine, they were saved by a number of birds, which 
thronged the island for several weeks, and were easily 
caught. They were called Providence birds. 

Some of the prisoners made their escape from the Camp 
with the view of reaching China, which they imagined 
close at hand. An old woman caused a small rebellion by 

rophesying the arrival of the French to set them free* 
number of Irishmen rose against the authorities, and 
gave battle at Vinegar Hill, 20 miles fr^m Sydney, in 1804. 
But the gpreatest trouble to the colony was intemperance!' 
Bum was the genius of the place. Things were valued by 
gallons of rum, instead of sovereigns. All parties traf- 
ficked in it. Prisoner women were hired by traders to hawk 
about the spirits. A gaol was erected from a tax on rum. 
A party buUt the hospital upon an agreement to have a rum. 
monopoly for four years. The Gbvernment for years pur- 
chased the crops of settlers, by a payment in ram. The 
great difficulties in the Government of so bad a place led 
to the resignation of Governors Phillip and Hunter. The 
introduction of free labour was an advantage to the settle-, 
ment. Grants of land were made subject to quit rents 
of 2s. a year for every hundred acres. In 1822 the set* 
tier was required in lieu of his rent to keep a convict la- 
bourer. ^ In 1824, the quit rent of 5s. was levied, with the 
reservation of all metals. In 1831 lands were to be sold 
at 5s. an acre, in 1838 at 128., in 1642 at 20s. In 1825 
the Australian Agricultural Company of English capital- 
ists received a grant of one million acres ; of these, 437,000 
are near Port Stephen, 250,000 on Liverpool plaing<, and 
313,000 on the Peel River. Religion and morsils received 
little attention in those early days; the settlement was five 
years without a place of worship. The first Church coat 
£40, and was erected at the expense of the Chaplain. The 
first newspaper, the Sydney Gazette, was established Peb. 
5, 1803. Agriculture was pursued at Rose Hill or Para" 
matta, and the Hawkesbury river. The flood of that 
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stream, hi 1806, caused a famine; wheat was £6 a bushel. 
Merino sheep were introduocd by Macarthur in 1797, as a 
cross with the Cape and Bengal breeds of the colony. He 
got some Spanish sheep from the farm of George III. 
Sheep increased to 26,000 in 1810; to 120,000 in 1821 ; to 
five millions in 1838; and to twelve millions, (including 
Port Phillip), m 1849. The export of wool was 70,000 
lbs., in 1819 ; thirty years after, 400 times that quantity. 
The population in 1810, was 4290 free, and 4000 bond; 
in 1821, 16,000 free, and 14,000 bond. In 1833, the 
numbw was, 60,000; in 1840, 129,000; in 1842,150,000; 
in 1844, 173,000; in 1846, 197,000; in 1848, 220,000; 
in 1852, 208,000; m 1853, 230,000; in 1855, 280,000. 
In the bad year of 1843, only eleven government emigrants 
arrived. The drought of 1827-8, and-9, caused great 
distress. The opening of the western country in 1813, 
by the discovery of a passage across the Blue Mountains, 
was of very considerable benefit. A colonial rebellion 
took place in 1808. Gov€fmor Bligh was opposed by the 
Boldierai, officers, and merchants of Sydney. Ue had stopped 
their monopoly of trade, and had certainly been otherwise 
harsh in his government. He was arrested and placed on 
board a ship, and the Colonel nominated governor in his 
stead, till the arrival of General Macquarie, in 1810. 
Macquarie took a warm interest in the progress of the 
colony. The several governors of New South Wales have 
been Captain PhiUip^ 1788; Captain Hunter, 1795; Cap- 
tain King, 1800 ; General Lachlan Macquarie, 1810; 
General Sir Thomas Brisbane, 1821; General Darling, 
1825; General Sir Richard Bourke, 1831; Sir George 
Gipps, 1838; Sir Charles Fitzroy, 1846; Sir William 
Denison, 1856. The acting governors of the colony were 
iMfjor Grose and Captain Patterson, from 1792 to 1795; 
the officers of the New (iouth Wales Corps, from Blights 
deposition to Macquarie's coming ; Colonel Snodgrass, for 
three months before Governor Gipps' arrival; and Sir 
M. C. CConnell for two weeks after Governor Gipps left 
Sydney. 

The gold discovery gave an immense impetus to the 
prosperity of New South Wales. As early as 1841 the 
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aea at the marshes of the Macquarie, and followed it north- 
ward to lat. 2QY* where a junction took place with a large 
river tending to the south-west. This, after tracing down 
for 66 miles, they called the Darling, after the governor. 
Then falling in with the Castlereagh, they traced that also 
to the Darling, 90 miles higher up. But at hoth places 
the water was salt, obliging them to return. The long 
drought had diminished the stream, and caused the salt 
springs to be more observed. The heat on one day was 
130° in the shade. A second journey was undertaken by 
Mr. Stnrton Nov. 3rd, 1829, accompanied by Mr.McLeay. 
The Murrumbidgee was followed by boat to its junction 
with a splendid stream, which was named the Murray, 
after the Secretary of the Colonies. Along this they 
rowed to the sea, through Lake Victoria. For flupther 
particulars of that exploration, the reader is referred to 
the history of South Australia* Sturt was then, what he 
aver proved himself to be, the just and benevolent friend 
of the aborigines. 

Major Mitchell, Surveyor-General of New South 
Wales, commenced his first expedition, November 24th, 
1831. A captured bushranger had spoken of a river 
Kindur running northward to the sea, where light coloured 
people came to trade. The Surveyor-General sought for 
this stream. He followed the Nammoy or Peel to the 
Karaula, as the natives called it. In February he traced 
the Gwydir to the same river. This was the Darling. In 
March 1833, he went on his second route with Mr. 
Cunningham, the botanist, and twenty men. They 
reached the Bogan, on the banks of which Cnnningham 
was lost ; he was killed by the blacks. Mitchell continued 
his route along the river to its junction with the Darling. 
Establishing a stockade for future protection, called Fort 
Bourke, he followed the main stream for three hundred 
miles, and then returned by way of the Bogan again. 
An nnfortunate collision with the Darling tribe took place 
in the absence, of the enterprising leader. Piper was the 
native companion of Major Mitchell. King Peter of the 
Spitting tribe robbed the Englishman of his handker- 
ehief . The party fell in with the Puppy, the Begging and 
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the Red tribes. Some black fdlowa kindly came to warn 
the explorers of the approach of a running bnah fire. 
M%jor Mitchell's third expedition was the most important 
and successful of all. He left Sydney with a party of 
twenty-five, in March, 1836. Proceeding along the dry 
bed of the Lachlan, where in 1817 Mr. Oxley had retired 
before the vast spreading inland sea, he came to the grassy 
banks of the flowing Murmmbidgee. Grossing thence to 
the Murray, and looking at the junction of that river 
with the Darling, he left these noble waters, and entered 
upon the plains of Port Phillip, his most splendid discovery. 
Particulars of this interesting journey will be fomid in the 
history of Victoria. Major Mitchell's black Barney was 
sent back because of his desire to fire upon a tribe in order 
to procure a wife. An interesting child, Ballandella, was 
afterwards brought up in Sydney. Her widowed mother 
on her homeward route married Joey, king of the Mur- 
mmbidgee. In his last expedition in 1846, Sir Thomas 
MitcheU unravelled the network of rivers north of the 
Darling, discovering the Balonne, the Warrego, the 
Maranoa and the Victoria rivers, with Mount Abun- 
dance and the beautiful Fitzroy Downs, on his success- 
ful journey into North Australia. Much good land was 
thus added to the known territory of New South Wales. 

Frazer's Island was named after the captain of the ship 
« Stirling Castle," there shipwrecked in 183 1 . The splen- 
did river 'Clarence was first discovered by some sawyers in 
1838, and examined by Mr. Surveyor Perry in 1839. 
Like the other rivers on that coast it has a bar at its 
mouth. Mr. Dixon in 1838 made a survey across the 
Macquarie and the Began. The lUchmond river and the 
Twe^ were examined by Captain Rous of H. M. S. 
Kainbow, in 1828. The Bellengen was discovered 
by some sawyers in 1841. The Australian Alps were 
traversed by a sdentific Pole, Count Strzelecki, in 1840, 
accompanied by Messrs. Macarthur and Biley. He 
ascended Mount Kosciusko, 6500 feet, and named it after 
the great hero of Polish story, and to whose burial 
tumulus at Cracow, this hill bears some resemblance. 
Sttzelecki passed along the rugged mountain chain into 
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the Port Phillip district of Gipps* Land« which he so 
designated after the Governor of New Soath Wales. 
Particulars of the routes of Sir Thomas Mitchell and Dr. 
Leichhardt over the northern boundary of the colony, will 
be found under the head of North Australia. 



GEOLOGY OF NEW BOUTH WAXES. 

The physical geography of New South Wales is unlike 

that of the other colonies. It is not uniformly hilly like 

Tasmania, nor a waterless plain like the mi^or part of 

South Australia. An elevated ridge with numerous spurs 

passes through the eastern side, enclosing a narrow belt of 

land between it and the sea coast range, in which country 

most of the settlements are situated. To the westward 

is an enormous plain, with few rises, traversed by a few 

long skeleton rivers. This part and the neighbourhood of 

Sydney are of a sandy character. Many plains among the 

mountains, as Liverpool Plains, Darling Downs, &c., are 

very productive, being of black tenacious mud, the result 

of the decomposition of basalt and greenstone rocks. 

Districts covered with the detritus of granite and quartz 

walls are sandy and barren. The slate country is wooded, 

but poor. Moreton Bay, New England, and the Maneroo 

districts are trappean, and theretbre fertile. The lUa- 

warra valley, fifty miles long by five broad, is a realm of 

tropical beauty and luxuriance, being sheltered by 

precipitous mountains. The valley of the Grose is densely 

scrubby; its perpendicular sides are 1500 feet high. 

New South Wales is getting more sterile to the west. 

Year after year immense quantities of sand are carried 

from the west flanks of the CordUlera towards the Darling, 

which are gradually blocking up the streams. This 

valley must have once been higher, if we may judge from 

the furrowed tops of the neighbouring sandstone mounds, 

which were hardened by porphyritic veins. It is highly 

probable that New Holland extended much more towards 

the eastward. The total dissimilarity of the animals and 
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flora of Atistralia and Kew Zealand, however, forbids tbe 
belief of any dose proximity of the two islands. New 
Holland has evidently lost ground on the eastward since 
the coralline age. 

Commencing at Sydney, as a centre, we observe an 
extensive sanctetone formation of some 10,000 square mileel, 
extending southward towards the Mittagong range, west- 
ward to the Blue mountains, and eastward to the sea, with 
a thickness of about 1500 feet. Coal, which crops out 
above Wollongong, doubtless runs beneath this recent 
sandstone, which contains traces of plants. Frt^ments of 
granite with large plates of mica are found in it near 
Sydney ; and boulders of porphyry,&c., occur at j^arramatta, 
and between Sydney and Campbeltown. At Port Hacking 
the sandstone forms fine terraces. Port Jackson clif^ are 
200 feet high. The Illawarra limestone, surrounded by 
basalt and granite, contains fossil wood, and pecten, 
terebratula, and spirifer shells. The basalt of Bong Bong 
and the iron of Berrima are in the Mittagong country. 
Near the Fitzroy iron mine of Berrima are good seams 
of bituminous coal resting on slate; but no limestone is 
within twenty miles. The Araluen valley is between 
walls of homblendic granite. The Shoalhaven limestone 
has veins of calcareous spar; the Wollondilly fi)sdliferous 
limestone lies on greenstone; the Marulan limestone is 
transmuted into marble by contact with trap; the per« 
pendicular limestone of Bungonia is traversed by veins of 
auriferous rocks; and the Vincent marble stands upon 
quartz conglomerate. 

South of the Mittagong range we approach the wonder- 
fid plateau region of the Manefoo, bounded by the 
Australian Alps and the coast range. The base of the 
Maneroo Plains, as elsewhere, is of slate; but the irruptions 
and Iransmutations of the so-called igneous rocks are 
highly interesting; greenstone, granite, basalt, quartz and 
slate appear in endless variety of forms, according to the 
fantastic course of chemical agents. Broad bonds of 
Silurian fossiliferous limestone run in quartz, and oooa»- 
sionally the slate in conjtmction with that limestone ia 
seen ^ith fossils also. Here abound gold, silver, copper. 
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lead and iron. There is lignite on the McLonghlan river, 
and silicified ooniferoos trees are noticed in trap detritus. 
On the Delegete twenty*fonr alternations of fossil lime- 
stone with slate occor in a thickness of seven feet. The 
Delegete mountains are of slate. In several parts the 
granite is auriferous. Some quartz rocks in Maneroo 
have a polish, which is thought to have arisen from the 
action of glaciers. Soda springs are not uncommon. 
Naas valley is at an elevation of 3000 feet, is forty miles 
long, and is so situated as to have always a north or a 
south wind passing through. The sources of the Murray 
and Tumut are among slate, quartz, and granite ranges. 
The top of Kosciusko is of sienitic granite. Auckland 
County, between Maneroo and the sea, is of similar 
formation to the highlands. The range separating the 
Towamba from the Genoa is of granite, with quartzose 
and trappean veins, each contuning epidote. The passes 
of the Auckland cWns are vulgarly significant in name ; 
as. Hell hole. Devil-hole, Coal-hole, Pt^gatory, &c. The 
distances between the Unes of river courses are mnnlar to 
those of Maneroo. The slate on approaching the coast 
assumes a purple or red colour. At the mouth of the 
Fambula a sandstone older than that of Sydney rests 
upon a red slate. The same slate with veins of porphyry 
may be shown at Eden of Twofold Bay. At Boyd Town 
and at Cape Howe is a good building freestone. Copper 
was picked up on Mount Imlay. A silidous fluid seems 
to have coated some of the southern rocks. 

The Blue Mountains are of slate, with frequent fields of 
g^nite and basaltic trap. The earliest gold tracts are 
in that locality. The auriferous bands are 100 miles 
across. In the lovely vale of Clwyd, 80 miles west of 
Sydney, are slate and porphyry. The coal of the neigh- 
bouring Hassan Sandllone Walls is bituminous. Sir T. 
L. Mitchell's noble western road passes hence over the 
crest of Mount Victoria. The granite commences at 
Hartley, and extends beyond Bathurst. The precipitous 
sandstone side of the Grose is 1500 feet deep. Iron 
abounds, as nsual^ in the gold r^on; a cataract of sixty 
feet fisdls over an iron walL Manganese is known at the 
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BeiU river. Copper is wrought to advantage at Opbir, 
Coombing, and Carcoar. At the Cornish settlement the 
ore is pyrites^ and at Coombing red oxide and carbonate in 
green slate. The sonorous clinkstone is seen at Bea 
Bulleen near Sofala; fossil limestone at Belnbula; mica 
slate at Mount Evemdon ; pink granite at Molong ; free- 
stone and granite detritus at Xhibbo; porcelain day on 
the King's Plains ; and trap in the Mullion range. 

Near Coombing are the Abercrombie caves, 200 feet 
long, 40 broad, and 80 high. At Burran Gilong Creek, 
Bathnrst district, is a stalactitic limestone tunnel 70O feet 
long. The entrance is 130 feet wide, and the exit 120. 
In some parts it is 100 feet high. In the excavations is 
a splendid hall of alabaster. In the Molong caves are 
fos^ marsupial bones in calcareous concretions. A xnass 
of native copper weighing ILO lbs was discovered at 
Molong. The western Wellington breccia and stalactitic 
caverns have a floor of red dust, in which are many broken 
fossils. This red dust is of carbonate and phosphate of 
lime with some animal matter. The floor gives evidence^ 
of two submersions beneath the sea. Of fourteen spedfla 
of animals there revealed, only four are now existing. 
Beside the Seal, there were varieties of the Opossum, Band- 
icoot, and Kangaroo families, of far greater size than 
we now have. The Diprotoden was like the Wombat 
with teeth of the Kangaroo. The Notatherium, or South 
beast, had teeth similar to the Elephant's, with molars 
increasing in size towards the back; the jaw is eleven 
inches long. Both animals were pachydermal or thick- 
skinned kinds of marsupialia. Similar 'fossils have been 
exhibited at the Turon, and in Moreton Bay district. 
Leichhardt found monster fossils not flur from the Darling. 
Wellington valley is gravelly and sandy, with irruptions ii 
basalt. Qold is found along much of the course of the 
Macquarie. On its banks slates are seen converted into 
pitchstones and jasper. Eor five miles the Bell is lined 
with porphyry, then succeeded by a conglomerate of lime- 
stone and slate cemented by basalt. Canobolas or " Old 
Man Mountain," is surrounded by slate. On the plains 
west of this Idll is a limestone with turbinated shells 
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The crystalline sandstone Oibraltar Rock is near Dubbo, 
on the Macquarie. The head waters of the Lachlan and 
the Mumimbidgee pass through primitive rock; they 
afterwards flow through a country of sandstone and 
Murray tertiary limestone. Serpentine and porphyry 
ranges divide the tributaries of the Murrumbidgee from 
those of the Lachlan. Gold bearing quartz and granite 
extend southward to the Murray at Albury. The Tumut 
district is of the tertiary limestone, with occasional inroads 
of basalt. In the great sandstone plain towards and 
beyond the Darling are isolated ranges of sandstone rocks, 
elevated and transmuted by basalt, quartz and porphyry. 
In some the quartz predominates; as, those of Dunlop, 
ly Urban, Bogan, New Year's Range, and Oxley's Table 
Land. The Greenough and McCulloch's ranges are 
silicions formations. The porphyry prevails at Mount 
Harris by the Macquarie. Near Fort Bourke on the Dar- 
ling is a sort of inflammable pitch. 

Between Sydney and the Liverpool range is the great 
carboniferous system, which is, in fact, interrupted by 
that range. The valley of the Hunter is the chief seat 
of bituminous coal. TTie mineral was observed to crop 
out at the mouth of the river, and convicts were sent to 
work it as early as 1804. The Newcastle mine was sub- 
sequently held by the Australian Agricultural Company. 
In 1855 the coal district was leased in small fields, subject 
to an annual rental, and a royalty upon each ton raised. 
The chief coal deposits in that quarter are at Newcastle 
and Morpeth, and by the William, Paterson, Kama, and 
Goulbum rivers. On the Karua at Port Stephens a 
seam is known of above thirty feet thickness. In a 
Hunter pit of 200 feet the following strata were penetrated : 
conglomerate 23 feet, coal 8, grit 44, coal 5, clayrock 43, 
coal 5, sandstone 50, coal 3. The presence of ferns and 
the Lepidodendron fossil wood, proves the coal to be of the 
true European character, according to the Rev. W. B. 
Clarke, though much of the fossil flora difiers from the 
home flelds. Other geologists, as Professor McCoy, 
doubt the existence of the Lepidodendron, and declare the 
'HMil to be of the more recent Oolitic age. Mr. Stutchbury 
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thinks that the Neinr South Wales coal is very ancient, as 
the limestone fossils beneath are of the earliest kind. 
Of ninety fossil species in the Hunter coal, half are new, 
fifteen are of zoophyta and five Crustacea. According to 
the Rev. W. R Clarke, the Newcastle field is the 
western side -of the great geological basin, the main part 
of which is now beneath the ocean. Crossing the Blue 
Mountains from the Hunter valley, a similar formation is 
found on the western side of Talbrager creek, where the 
coal is on slate under sandstone and very rich haematite 
iron ore. A five feet seam of caunel coal is under twenty 
feet sandstone and 200 conglomerate. The sandstone is 
full of the leaves of the Qlossopteri, with neighbouring 
beds of nukgnedte or meerschaum. The Bothero sandstone 
in the same Bligh district abounds in caverns with plenty 
of salt. Gloucester county is carboniferous upon slate. 
At the Macquarie is an imperfect coal with stumps of trees 
in conglomerate. The British ooal field is 12,000 square 
miles in extent, producing forty million tons a year; the 
French field is 2000 square miles, producing four million ; 
the United States is 100,000 square miles, yielding five 
million tons. The extent of that in New iSouth Wales 
is unknown. It may probably be fi^und beneath the great 
sandstone country of the Darling. In 1849 there were 
4d,000 tons raised ; in 1854, 116^640 tons. 

Many silicified trees in an upright position are seen at 
the source of the Hunter. Yolcanic grit occasionally is 
gathered on the right bank of that river. In several 
places granite crops out in the carboniferous valley. 
Near the head of the Hunter, under the Liverpool chains 
is the ever«>Bmoking Mount Wingen. The base is of 
quartzose conglomerate, and the top slate with porphyry. 
There are agates coated with iron and copper. The 
burning part is at an elevation of 1500 feet. Sulphurous 
and steamy vapours, and often brilliant flame,ascend through 
deep chasms ; blasts are sometimes heard. On the e<%e 
of the cUife are efflorescent sulphur, crystal, and bitumen. 
There is no lava. In the sprifer limestone over the burn- 
ing portion are impressions of ferns, lepidodendron, &o. 
The white hot sandstone contains the terebratola and 
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other shells. Similar snlphnrons flames were iioticed 
issuing from a cliff four miles from Newcastle, which 
burnt from 1828 to 1830. At Port Stephen's seven sorts 
of porphyry occur in one mass. On the Myall river trap 
issues through the slate. Fossiliferous slaty limestone 
forms the floor of Macquarie county. There are belts of 
limestone flne as Parian marble, which are partly fossili- 
ferous. In Gloucester are curious stone cannon balls with 
a flinty crust. The Liverpool and Warrumbungle Moun- 
tains are of basalt and granite. 

North of the Liverpool range, the Dividing chun 
extends to a north north easterly direction, consisting 
prindpally of granite. Towards the Bellengen the hillb 
are of mica, slate and porphyry. From Bolivia to Ten- 
terfield, and thence toward Maryland the range is granite 
with intrusive basalt ; and thence to Warwick is cUyslate 
and granite. From Warwick to Drayton are a ferrug^ous 
conglomerate sandstone and porphyritic scoria ; and from 
Drayton to Mount Brisbane by Ipswich are crystalline 
sandstone and metamorphic slate. The red and grey- 
granites prevail in the chain north of the Severn river« 
and slate to the norfch west of it. North of Moreton Bay 
the Dividing chain narrows and approaches the sea coasts 
becoming more quartzose and slatiform. Chi the Boyne 
and near Wide Bay gold is obtained. As both sides of 
the Dividing range are of similar formation, the intrusive 
and more recent cha^cter of the mountains becomes 
apparent. It rose gradually dislocating the country east 
and west. Some have thought the chain was formerly 
much higher. Most of its peaks in New England have a 
gi*anite base, and greenstone or basalt top. Mount Linde- 
say has an apex of castellated trachyte. At the source of 
the Peel and Apsley the skte is pierced by the basalt, and 
several basaltic hiHs are alongside of the Apsley. The 
Hanging Bock near Tamwdrth is of granite, greenstone 
and porphyry ; and at its base are trap, quartz and gold. 
JRockitig stones are near Tamworth. The valley of the 
Pe^ tributaries, north of Liverpool range, is carboniferous 
Hke the Hunter valley on the other side* The Hanging 
Bock rose subsequently to those coal series. The Liver- 
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pool Plains, 1000 feet above the sea level, aro ^ blackish 
soil from decomposed trappean basalt ; the substratum is 
of choloride slate. These plains are without water in 
summer; fossils of existing and of extinct animals have 
been found in the soil. Rubies and topazes are gathered 
from the sands of the Castlereagh. Mud craters are 
declared by Mr. Stutchbury to be seen in Keewang creek. 
The Qwydir and Nundawar ranges, are of basalt, serpen- 
tine, and porphyritic clinkstone. Good cannel coal rests on 
porphyry in conglomerate in the Gwydir district. An 
auriferous serpentine table land is south of Bingera on the 
Owydir. A limestone beside that stream contains traces 
of coral, turbo shells and encrinitic stems. The upper 
Condamine is a country of quartz and basalt. Lower 
down by Dogwood creek it exhibits much fossil wood and 
agate, and at Oaky creek a sort of tufa. Slate is abund- 
ant between the Condamine and the Mclntyre and Severn 
livers. A granite table land runs eastward of the Severn 
head waters. Sandstone forms the stratum of the flat 
land towards the Murray. 

On the north eastern side the geological features are 
similar to the western, thoagh of smaller dimensions. 
Bernard river flows through a quartzose gold region. 
The Hastings tributary, Wilson's creek, has quartz with 
arsenical pyrites, which has been mLstaken for silver. 
Port Macquarie rode is quartz and serpentine. The 
McLeay river rises in greenstone, passes the sienite of 
Armidale, falls over slate precipices 250 feet in depth, and 
flows through an auriferous country near its mouth. Trap 
and pink granite are at Smoky Cape and Trial Bay. 
The Solitary Isles and neighbouring coast are of chloride 
and quartzose slate. High rocks of mica slate flank 
the Bellengen river. The Clarence, rising from the trap- 
pean Mount Lindesay, passes through an auriferous and 
then a caiboniferous country. Granite, basalt, and plum> 
bago are on its western branch, the Rocky or Urallo; 
slate and quartz on the Boyd ; and good coal abounds on 
its last tributary, the Ora Ora. The carboniferous system 
extends from the sea through Graiton to Tabulam at the 
junction of the Rocky and Clarence, though with many 

£ 
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interruptions of elate, qnartz and granite. It re-ftppears 
on the Richmond river, on the flanks of the McHierson 
range, and, northward of Maryland, on granite in Sydney 
sandstone 3000 feet high. The Clarence ooal measures 
have fewer ferns than the Newcastle. The ooal of Catika is in 
Sydney sandstone with coniferous wood. It would appear 
that two irruptions of hasalt took place in the Clarence 
ooal valley. Trachytic pebhles are frequent in the Rich- 
mond and Clarence ooal fields. The Richmond district has 
much silicious grit, beuring vegetable impressions with veins 
of quartz ; it is rich in granite and old trachyte. Trachy- 
tic trap is also abundant at McPherson range, and so on 
at intervals up to Moreton Bay. 

Upon the highlands of New England a quantity of 
fossil wood is observed, carried there by andent floods. 
The New England gold district is eighty miles wide. Its 
coal district is like that of the Hunter. Tourmaline with 
oxide of iron ore are noticed at Paradise creek. Plumbago 
in granite is presented at Dundee. The eastern edge of 
New England is trap and granite. Between Maryland 
and Tenterfield lead, silver and antimony are known; 
and between Tenterfield and Tabulam the rocks are of 
quartz, serpentine, slate and granite. Meerschaum, or 
magnesite, occurs in the serpentine with fern leaf impres- 
sions. Granite domes are at the head of Quart Pot creek. 
The gold of New England is often found in granite, 
especially when disturbed by trappean porphyry. At 
Tilbuster and on the Rocky creek, sapphires, rubies, &c., 
abound with the gold washings. 

The Moreton Bay district has mineral treasures in gold, 
coal, and excellent limestone. Gold is obtained from the 
Dividing range. Canning Downs, &c. The river Brisbane 
passes felspathic and hornblendic rocks, and then flows 
through a rich carboniferous district. The coal is on both 
sides of the stream ; and, also, on the Bremer; at the north 
point of the Bay ; and about the limestone country of 
Ipswich. On the Bremer the beds are alternately coal 
and fire clay. The Ipswich bituminous seam is six feet 
thick. Mount Brisbane is of porphyry and red granite ; 
the same granite extends northward and westward. On 
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the north side of Brisbane town are white spar and purple 
slates. Trachytic lava constitutes the rock of the Glass- 
houses by the Bay. A spur of quartz comes down to the 
Pine river; in the serpentine and slate debris of this 
stream gold is found. Horizontal sandstone occurs at 
Drayton and at Stanley river, porphyry at Mount Byron, 
and granite at Durandur. 



NORTH AUSTRALIA. 

This extensive, undivided, and unsettled region 
extends northward of New South Wales and 
South Australia, from lat. 2^^ to Torres Strait 
and the Gulf of Carpentaria, and eastward of 
Western Australia from long. 129*^ E. to the 
Pacific Ocean. Only a small portion has been 
visited by Europeans. 

Settlements were formed on Melville Island 
and Coburg Peninsula, on the north coast, bat 
were abandoned. The last at Port Essington was 
left in 1849. The climate was very unhealthy. 
Sheep and cattle stations have been formed near 
the rivers on the New South Wales side, in the 
line of Mitchell and Leichhardt's discoveries. 

While fertile spots have been found beside 
rivers and on a few plains^ travellers have re- 
marked in North Australia more scrub and desert 
than good ground. There are no bars to the 
northern rivers. 

The discoverers of North Australia were the 
Dutch in 1606. Torres, the Spaniard, was in the 
Strait, bearing his name, in 1605. Tasman also. 
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and other Dutchmen, and Captains King, Flinders 
and Stokes were discoverers on the northern coasf ; 
while Captain Cook in 1770 discovered the whole 
of the eastern side. The great hind explorers 
have been Sir T. L. Mitchell in 1 846, Captain Start 
and Dr. Leichhardt in 1845, and Mr. Kennedy 
in 1847 and 1848. Sturt discovered the interior 
Great Desert; Leichhardt, the rivers near the 
east coast from Moreton Bay to Port Essington ; 
Mitchell, the rivers and plains between the Dar- 
ling and lat. ?2*=^ S.; Kennedy, the lower course 
of the Victoria, and the scrub of Cape York Pe- 
nn sula. 

KIYEES. 

The rivers north of the Darling, and flowing 
into it, are the trihutarles of the Balonne, being 
the Cogoon and Little Balonne. The Condamine 
joins from Darling Downs to the east. Eftst of 
the Balonne are the Yahoo, Sandy and Frederick 
Creeks. The Fitzroy Downs are about the south- 
ern boundarv. 

The Mantuan Downs, about lat 24^, are the 
source of several important streams ; as, the no- 
ble Victoria, running westward and then south- 
ward for 700 miles towards Lake Torrens. The 
Warrego was traced downward from the Mantuan 
Downs 500 miles, to within 100 of the junction 
of the Culgoa and Darling. 

The Maranoa has a southern course from Mount 
Owen for 300 miles to its junction with the 
Balunne. The Nive and Claude, near J^ake 
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Salvator, have short courses. The pretty Salva- 
tor flows through Salvator Rosa valley into Lake 
Salvator. The Nogoa from the Downs runs 
northward to the Mackenzie. The splendid Bel- 
yando, or Cape, proceeds also northward 400 
miles from Mount Muds;e of Mantuan Downs 
toward Edgecombe Bay. 

The rivers from the Fitzroy and Mantuan Downs 
to the sea were those observed by Leichhardt. 
From the Lynd range, latitude 25i, flows the 
Dawson toward Port Curtis. Then follow the 
Robinson, or Horsetrack, the Boyd, and Zamia 
Creek, Prom the Expedition range the Comet 
runs northward into the Mackenzie, with a course 
toward Port Bo wen. 

Thelsaacs is nearthe Suttor, which joins theCape 
or Belyando. The Burdekin, receiving the Perry, 
was followed to the northwest for 200 miles. The 
Clarke, and Separation Creek are north again. 
The Lynd, receiving the Mitchell, flows north-west, 
into York Peninsula. 

The rivers of the Gulf of Carpentaria are 
the Nassau, Staaten. and Van Diemen, to the 
east; Flinders, Albert, Nicholson, Mario w, Tas- 
man, Calvert, Seven Emu, Robinson and Macar- 
thur, to the south ; and Limmenbight and Roper, 
to the west. 

In Amhem Land, to the north, are the 
Liverpool, the South Alligator and the Adelaide, 
into Van Diemen's Gulf; the Fitzmaurice and the 
Victoria of Stokes into Queen's Channel, latitude 
15?, near the north-eastern extremity of North 
Australia. Large ships have sailed up the 

E 3 
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Adelaide, Albert and Victoria for fifty to eighty 
miles. 

Eine Table Land was seen near the Burdekin, 
2500 feet high. The Valley of Lagoon is west of 
that river. The Nonda Country is west of the 
Lynd. The Albinia Downs are near the Comet. 
The Plains of Promise are south of the Albert and 
Great Gulf. At the head of the Alligator is 
another high Table Land. Sir T. Mitchell named 
the country about the Gulf, AuBTBALiNDiAy 
and thence to latitude 25® CAPBiOoBifiA, 
No rivers are known south-west but Sturt's Eyre 
Creek, near his northern limit, in latitude 24^® 
south. No lakes of any size are known. Lake 
Salvator is in the southern part of the Mantuan 
Downs. 

MOUNTAINS. 

No great mountain ranges are known in North 
Australia. The Fitzroy and Mantuan Downs are 
elevated. The volcanic cones of Pluto, 2500 
feet, Playfair, Salvator and Hutton are soutti 
of Mantuan Downs. Near the head of the Mar- 
anoa, are King, 2700 feet; Owens, 1800; and 
Aquarius. Lynd and Expedion ranges are north 
of Fitzroy Downs. Aldis Peak and Mount 
Nicholson are in Expedition range. Lindley's 
range is west, and Buckland's Table Land east of 
Lake Salvator. Christmas range is between the 
river Comet and the Mantuan Downs; Coxen 
range by the Isaacs ; and Mount Kennedy on the 
east side of the Maranoa. 

The Peak range, in latitude 23®, is between the 
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Isaac and the Belyando. Smith, Start and 

Narrien MouDtains, are near the Belyando and 

Lang, by Separation Creek. BeUenden Ker, 

Abbott, Dryander, 4500 feet, and Elliott, 4000 
feet, are peaks of the eastern coast range. The 

Collar range is round Gulf Carpentaria. The 

basaltic Table Land near Port Essington is 4000 
feet high. 

BATS. 

The Bays on the eastern coast, are Wide Bay, 
latitude 26^ south ; then Hervey, Port Curtis, 
24^ south; Keppel, Port Bowen, Broad Sound, 
22^ ; Eepulse, Edgecumbe, Cleveland, Halifax, 
19^; Rockingham, Trinity, Princess Charlotte, 
Weymouth, Temple, Shelbourne ; Newcastle, by 
Cape York ; and Port Albany, on Albany Island, 
near Cape York. 

Ou the north side, are the Water Plaets, Lim- 
men Bight and Blue Mud Bay, in the Gulf; 
Melville, Arnhem and Castlereagh Bays, north- 
east of Arnhem Land ; Mountmorris', Raffles -and 
Port Essingtoo, in Coburg Peninsula ; Van Die* 
men's Onlf, between Melville Island and the main 
land; Adam Bay at the mouth of Adelaide river; 
and An&on Bay, Port Keats and Queen's Channel 
tb the north-west. 

CAPBS. 

The Capes of the eastern side, are Sandy and 
Break Sea Spit, by Hervey Bay ; Capricorn, on 
the tropical line ; Townsend, latitude, 22^ south; 
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Falmerston ; Sandwich, by Rockingham Bay ; 
Grafton and Tribulation, by Trinity Bay ; Flattery, 
above Endeavour river ; Melville, latitude, 14^' ; 
Direction, 13®; Grenville, by Temple Bay; 
York the northern extremity. 

The northern capes, are Amhem, Wilberforce, 
and Wessel, north-east of Amhem; Don of 
Coburg peninsula; Hotham, in Van Diemen's 
Gulf; Van Diemen of Melville island; Ford, by 
Anson Bay ; Hay by Port Keats ; and Turtle 
Point at the western boundary. 

ISLANDS. 

The islands of the east coast, are Sandy or 
Fraser, by Wide Bay ; Facing, near Port Curtis ; 
Northumberland and Cumberland groups, within 
the Barrier Reefs ; Albany, near Cape York ; 
Wednesday and Prince of Wales in Torres Strait* 

Hie islands to the north, are Groote Eylandt. 
and the Wellesley and Pellew groups, in the 
Great Gulf ; Melville and WesseUs groups, near 
Cape Amhem; Melville and Bathurst, west of 
Coburg Peninsula; and Peron's Isles in Anson 
Bay, The grand Coral Barrier Reef, 1200 miles 
long, is about thirty miles from the eastern coast. 

STRAITS. 

The straits are Endeavour by Cape York ; 
Torres, between Australia and New Guinea ; 
Brown, by Wessel's Isles; Bowen, by Raffles 
Bay; Dundas, between Coburg Peninsula and 
Melville Island; Apsley, between Melville and 
Bathurst Islands ; and Clarence between Melville 
Island and mainland. 
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DISCOVERT OE KOBTH AUSTBALIA. 

Northern Australia was the first portion of this conti- 
nent sighted hy Europeans. The Dutch yacht Dui(fhen 
first approached the coast. This was on the east side of 
the great gulf, in March, 1606. Torres the Spaniard, how- 
ever, in Sept. 1605, passed by Cape York, and spent two 
months in the strait. Jans Carstens was sent by the 
Dutch East India Company to explore North Australia 
with the Fera and ^r»Ae«» inl623. He was unfortu- 
nately killed by the New Guinea savages. His crew continued 
the voyage, and observed part of the opposite coast, since 
called Arnhem Land, lliey reported that they found 
shallow water and barren coasts, islands altogether thinly 
populated by divers cruel, poor, and brutal natives, and of 
very little use to the company. Another Butch navigator, 
named Pool, was murdered in New Guinea, in 1636 ; but 
his super>cargo Pieterson sailed 120 miles along the north- 
em coast without seeing signs of inhabitants. Tasman in 
1644 surveyed part of the Gulf of Carpentaria, so called 
in 1628 from Carpenter, the Governor General of the 
East India Company. The Bay of Van Diemen was en- 
tered by three Dutch Ships from Timor in 1705. All 
these discoveries were made by very small coasting craft. 
The English were the next discoverers. Captain Cook, in 
1770, sailed along the eastom coast of North Austra- 
lia. He discovered the Barrier Reef, and all the principal 
bays on the coast. Breaksea Spit is the cape round 
which he found smooth water. Most of the names of 
places are after English Noblemen. He took his vessel 
the JEhtdeavour to refit in the Endeavour river or inlet, 
lat. 15**. Upon Posse^on Island near Cape York in Aug.l770, 
he took possession of the country of New South Wales, in 
the name of his Sovereign, George III. Flinders went 
over Cook's track, in 1 802, to complete the survey. He 
discovered and named Port Curtis after an Admiral friend. 
He then properly surveyed the Gulf of Carpentaria, and 
noticed the embouchure of several rivers there; one is 
Darned after himself. On Chasm's Island, in the Gulf, m 
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the traveller complainfi of contending a whole year with 
scarcity of water. Observing no extensive or lofty 
ranges, he beheld lines of volcanic cones. The Claude, 
from its soft, rich scenery, was named after a French land- 
scape painter; and another picturesqae looking stream, 
was called after the romantic painter Salvator Rosa. The 
pastoral Mantuan Downs, were named from the Mantuan 
pastoral poet, Virgil; the Nive from a battle in Spain; 
Hope's Table Land, after an officer under whom Sir T. 
Mitchell served in the Peninsula thirty years before. 

His assistant in the expedition, Mr. i^ B. C. Kennedy, 
after his superior's return to Sydney, was directed to trace 
the Victoria in 1847. It turned to the south-west through 
a bad country, the edge of Sturt's Desert, and was finally 
lost in the baked channels. But, as the Cooper Creek was 
left by Captain Sturt only 120 miles southward, and in the 
line of the Victoria, doubtless they are the same river, 
which after flowing 1000 miles from Mantuan Downs, is 
probably lost in Lake Torrons. 

The enterprising Kennedy was sent in 1 848, to explore 
York Peninsula. He had a party of twelve. They 
were provided with twenty-seven horses, 250 sheep, and 
four tons of flour. They were landed at Bockingbam 
Bay, and were to proceed to Port Albany, near Cape 
York. For one month they were entangled in scrub and 
swamps near the coast. For four months more, they 
struggled over a frightful country, through which they 
could carry neither their flour nor their sheep^ They 
killed their horses to sustain life. Leaving eight of the 
party at Weymouth, Kennedy pushed on with the native 
Jackey Jackey and three others, to gain the ship wuting 
with stores. An accident obliged him to leave the three 
whites and hasten on with the aborigine to get medical 
assistance. The natives beset them at Escape river, 
December 13, when near Port Albany. Kennedy was 
mortally wounded by several spears. His last moments 
are thus described by his faithful servanb. " He said, 
* Jackey, give me paper and I will write.' I gave him 
paper and pencil, and he tried to write — and he fell back 
and died— and I caught him as he fell back and held him 
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— and I then tnmed myBelf roond and cried. I was 
crying a good while until I got well." The good fellow 
buried hifl master, and suooeeded, &int and wounded, after 
thirteen days' struggling with blacks and scrub, in getting 
to the vessel. The crew hastened to those left at the bay 
and in the bush. Two living skeletons alone remained; 
the others had perished from fever and hunger. Governor 
Fitzroy afterwards presented the faithful Jackey with an 
engraved silver plate, to be worn on his breast. 

Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt, a German naturalist, was also an 
eminent explorer of North Australia. In 1843 and 1844 
he had examined the country between Hunter Biver and 
Wide Bay. He afterwards proposed to go across frt>m 
Sydney to Port Essington, keeping near the sea coast. Sir 
tiiomas Mitchell had invited him to join his party. But 
while the Surveyor-General awaited a reply from England, 
the Doctor organized an expedition with the help of public 
subscription. He was accompanied by Messrs. Boper, 
Calvert and Gilbert, a prisoner named Phillip Murphy, an 
Irish lad, and two blacks, Charley and Harry Brown. To 
those who contributed money or stock toward the expedi- 
tion, he showed his gratitude by naming rivers after them; 
as, Isaacs, Mackenzie, Cape, Suttor, Burdekin, Lynd, 
Macarthur, &c In their long journey of 1500 iniles, the 
party's provisions were exhausted, and they fed on opossums, 
iguanas and birds, until they fell in with wild buffaloes 
toward the Gulf. When they killed a beast, they dried the 
flesh in the sun. They were once fifty hours without 
water. On the Queen's birth*day they sweetened their 
tea by putting their last empty sugar bag in the boiling 
water. Losing three horses in crossing the Roper, they 
were obliged to leave their botanical collection behind them. 
Mr. Gilbert was speared by the natives near the river 
Lynd. They fell in with a beautiM Table land district, 
and the County of Lagoons between the Lynd and the 
Burdekin, 2000 feet Ugh. Approaching the Alligator 
river they found plenty of ducks and geese. When 
nearing the settlement some natives appeared. Looking 
at the white strangers, they caused the party mu(£ 
pleasure by calling out in broken English, *' Come here — 

r 
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very good — ^what's yonr name.'' They reached a home at 
Port Essington, December 17, 1845, and arrived by a 
vessel at Sydney, March 29, 1846, after being long given 
up for lost. 

Assisted by the Government and private subscription, 
Leichhardt began a new journey, December, 1846, with a 
party of eight, and Mr. Daniel Bunce as Naturalist. 
They were provided with fourteen horses, sixteen mules, 
ninety sheep, forty cattle and 270 Cashmere goats. The 
object of this journey was to discover the mountain source 
of the gulf rivers, to skirt Sturt's Desert, and reiu;h 
Swan river. Western Australia. This was an unfortunate 
expedition. The animals were often missing. The 
weather was unusually wet. Fever and ague constantly hin- 
dered their progress, and interfered with the care of their 
animals. The goats and sheep were totally lost, with most 
of the cattle and mules. The party subsisted upon sun 
dried bullock's flesh, with occasional birds, iguanas, snakes, 
&c. Want of nourishment and medicines prevented their 
recovering strength. They reached Sturt's Desert near 
Peak range, but were forced at last, by sickness and weak- 
ness, to return. Well might Leichhardt remark, that 
nothing but a continued chain of misfortunes attended 
them. Mr. Bunce on the homeward route reaped the 
benefit of his benevolence and thoughtfulness, in unex- 
pectingly eating of fruits and vegetables springing from 
his sowing months before. After a few months rest 
Dr. Leichhardt courageously departed for Swan river. He 
took with him only three white men, Hentig, Glassen, 
Jack, a bushman, and Mr. Bunce's Black, Jemmy. He left 
Darling Downs in March 1848, and has not been heard 
of since. Mr. Haly went afterwards upon his track, and 
was told by some native women, that the white men had 
been murdered. Mr. Bunce marked a good track 300 
miles long from the Darling to Mount Abundance. Mr. 
Gregory, late Surveyor of Western Australia, recently left 
on his North Australian tour. He proceeds to the Victoria 
river of Stokes, the Plains of Promise, &c 
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GEOLOGY OF KORTII AUSTRALIA. 

Little is known of this region beyond the tracks of 
Mitchell, Leichhardt and Kennedy, and the glances of such 
navigators as Cook, Kin^, Stokes, &c. Though the coast 
generally is sterile^ the interior, especially near the rivers 
and in tl\e basaltic plains, contains rich black mould. But 
drought, the great drawback of Australia, would be the 
antagonist to the farmer there as in New South Wales. 

The Sandstone of the Darling basin is a prominent 
rock in North Australia. The banks of the Maranoa, the 
Belyando, the Victoria, the Dawson and the Mackenzie 
are of sandstone. But the sandstone is of two varieties — 
crystalline and unaltered sedimentary. The latter is 
found, as in New South Wales, associated with coal, as 
evidenced on the Mackenzie and the Maranoa, where 
there is good bituminous mineral. A tertiary clayey sand- 
stone is the floor of the gulf country. On the Belyando 
is black soil on red sandstone. Mount Abundance is of a 
decomposing sandstone, near which fossil Belemnites were 
picked up. Vegetable impressions were seen in the sand- 
stone by Sir Thomas Mitchell. The Mantuan and Fitzroy 
Downs are of sandstone. The Table Land by the Alli- 
gator is a dislocated sandstone. That near Raffles Bay is 
very hard, but in horizontal beds. Tombstone Creek 
banks are composed of huge rectangular blocks of sand- 
stone having a considerable dip. Coxen range, by the 
Isaacs, is of horizontal building sandstone ; the Lamia 
Creek bed of clayey sandstone ; and the romantie creek of 
Kuined Castles is named from its sandstone ridges. There 
is little doubt that the sandstone and granite of the 
northern coast, as described by navigators, were but va- 
rieties of the same primitive crystalline rock. Of this 
nature may be the ferruginous sandstone of Port Essing- 
ton, the hard sandstone of Groote Eylandt in the Gulf, the 
red sandstone at the mouth of the Adelaide and other 
northern rivers, and the granite of Melville Island. 

Here, as elsewhere in Australia, the secondary forma- 
tions are sparse and inconsiderable. Fossiliferoos limestone 
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was noticed by Leichhardt on the Durdekin. The shore of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria is of recent tertiary. It is a low- 
coast of calcareous conglomerate, or breccia, with many 
fossil shells, f^ossil marsupialia were discovered on the 
river Isaacs. Fossil wood and agate are gathered in the bed 
of the Claude, Dawson, &c. The eastern coast is altogether 
crystalline, and chiefly granite. Quartz, and slate with 
gold, appear at Wide Bay and Port Curtis. Porphyry 
occurs at Cleveland Bay, mica slate against granite on 
Endeavour river, red quartzose rock at Cape Palmerston, 
and granite in dykes at Cape Upstart. Cape York Penin- 
sula is crystalline. The islands near partake of that 
character, excepting where associated witb reefs, being of 
porphyry, granite and clay slate. Arnhem Land has a 
slate and granite base. The banks of Stokes' river 
Victoria are described as slate and altered sandstone. 
The rock to tlie east of Port Essington is a quartzose 
conglomerate. Robey's range is of porphyry ; and the 
Burdekin country is of quartz, granite and slate. Granite 
is on the Cape, clinkstone on the Suttor, and quartz on the 
Clarke. Christmas Range is of clinkstone and basalt, the 
Mackenzie Plains of blue clay with fern leaves, and the 
Peak Plains of quartzose. llie first primitive rock 
Leichhardt saw after leaving Moreton Bay was on the 
Suttor. 

The volcanic element is very strong in North Australia. 
There are extensive plains of basalt; as, the Albinia 
Downs, the Valley of Lagoons, Comet Plain**, &c. A 
basaltic Table Land was traversed by Leichhardt about 
latitude )8^ south. Lines of volcanic cones were beheld 
by Mitchell ; three of these form a triangle, Button, 
King, and Playfair. Hope Table Land, Mounts Macar- 
thur, Owen and Kennedy, and the banks of the Salvator 
and Perry rivers, are of basalt. Separation Creek was 
so named by Leichhardt as the division of the slate and 
basalt ridges. Mount Aquarius near Mount King is 
amygdaloidal basalt, with much ironstone shot around it. 
The Peak range is said to be of dolomite, by the basaltic 
plains. Between the range and the sea, there is sandstone 
traversed by dykes of trap. The basaltic summits of Aldis, 
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Nicholson, and Expedition range, pierce tbrongh ft sand- 
•tanecoantry. The aame rock in a trappean form presents 
itself through the slate and granite of the Lynd and the 
Mitchell. Dykes a mile broad run through the limestone 
of the Burdekin. Fields of broken basaltic lava are seen 
near the porphyry junction of the Burdekin and Perry. 
Homblendic trap covers the singular conglomerate of 
Erroob and other islands near Torres Strait. The con- 
glomerate is an earthy matrix, with blocks of black lava, 
varying in size from a pin's head to that of a man, and 
also with lumps of white limestone. Similar conglome- 
rate, with volcanic sandstone, may be witnessed in the 
Murray Islands. Pumice ^ pebbles, but not of a recent 
Idmd, haTO bean gathered on raised beaches alonff the 
jBorth-easteni coast, for 2,000 miles ; they are usually as 
large as a walnut. No so called Igneous Rock was 
observed on Leichhardt*s track frcMn the Lynd to the 
Roper. The Burdekin, Clarke, Lynd, Cape, &c., will 
doubtless prove auriferous districts. 

The Great Barrier Coral Reef is a remarkable physical 
featuroi Commencing at Break Sea Spit, in latitude SS**, 
it extends to latitude 9^, off the coast of New Guinea, a 
line of 1,250 miles in lensth. Its distance from the shore 
varies from ten to one nundred miles, averaging about 
thirty, and preserving everywhere a similarity to the 
contigaoos coast lino. A number of isolated and branch 
reefr occur between the shore and the Barrier, and beyond. 
For 350 miles from the Spit there is no opening for a 
vessel in the reef. The Olinda Passage was discovered by 
Captain Sinclair, in the Hobart Town ship Olinda, The 
inner route is smooth, but full of shoals. The outer route 
is north-west to latitude 15*", and then west north-west to 
12®, where it expands into a dear track, ei^ly miles wide. 
From the shape of the reef it is obvious that it was 
originally alongside the shore. The depression of the 
coast converted hills into islands, the slopes of which, as 
well as those of the shore, have been walled up by the 
industrious coral insects. As these animals never work 
above water, nor below the depth of about 250 feet, it is 
manifest that the ree& are rising. Between the reef and 

Fd 
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the Bhore is a calcareous rock of coral, and detritoB of 
coral and shells, in which rock volcanic pebbles are em* 
bedded* The reef is of all varieties ;— fringes, barriers, 
and atolls. Some of these atolls are large and beantifal, 
with their lagoon of still water between the outer circle 
and the inner coral home. 



WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Westsrn Australia lies between the sea and the 
129th degree of east longittide. It contains aa 
area of one million of square miles. Its most 
northern point, Cape Londonderry, is in latitude 
1^° ; its southern, West Cape Howe, in latitude 
35S. The greatest length is 1300 miles; the 
breadth 800. 

Of this vast territory scarcely anything is 
known. Even the coast is not surveyed. The 
interior is thought to be a desert, though an in- 
land sea may exist. Very little of the land known 
is good for cultivation, or even for pastoral 
purposes. There are no high ranges, and there 
is no prominent river. 

The settled portion, commonly called the Swan 
River Settlement, is towards the south-west, and 
is about 400 miles long by 100 broad; with a 
population of 14,000, chiefly located near Swan 
river. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The Darling range of hills runs from north to 
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soath ; the peaks are not above a thoasand feet 
in height. The Stirlii^ chain is east and west 
about sixty miles north of King George's Sound; 
Toalbrannnp and Koi Xyenneruf, 2.500 feet, are 
its highest points. A spur of the Darling ap- 
proaches Cape Leeawin ; Roe's range is another 
«par by Geographe Bay. Lindesay of Bennett 
range, near West Cape Howe, is 1200 feet; 
William, 1700 feet. Leonard, MitcheU, Arrow - 
smith, . Frankland and Rokeby are the principal 
peaks. Eyre, Ravassthorpe, Brewer, Dnndas and 
Russel ranges are between the Sound and the 
Australian Bight. 

Northward of the settled country, and as con- 
tinuations of the Darling range, are the chains of 
Smith, Gairdner, Herschel, Moresby's Flat-topped, 
and Victoria. Mount Peron is in Gairdner's 
range, and Wizard and Fairfax are near Champion 
Bay. The Victoria range is toward Gantheaume 
Bay, latitude 28^. Stephen's range is in latitude 
16^ ; Mount Cockbum at the head of Cambridge 
Gulf; and Waterloo and Trafalgar are near the 
Glenelg river. 

BIYBBS. 

The Swan, 200 miles long, is the chief rirer : 
the ATon and Canning are its tributaries. The 
Murray, with its branch Hotham, flows into an Inlet, 
fifty miles south of the Swan mouth. The Black- 
wood, with its tributary the Chapman, reaches the 
sea by Cape Leenwin. The Forth is near Cape 
Chatham. The Kalgar, or French, and the King 
flow into King George's Sound ; and the Frank- 
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land and Blackwood into Irwin's Inlet. There are 
some Salt Biyers to the south-east. Phillip Riyer 
is east of Doubtful Bay. 

North of the settled country are the Moore, 
Smith, Hill, Arrowsmith, Irwin, Greenough, Chap- 
man, Hutt and Murchison, haying short courses 
to the sea. The Murchison reaches Gantheaume 
Bay ; the Greenough, Champion Bay ; and the 
Gascoigne, Shark's Bay. Fitzroy Riyer runs into 
Sunday Strait, 18^. Grey's Glenelg is near 
latitude 16^. The Prince Regent is near the 
Glenelg, and the Roe flows into York Sound. 

LAKES. 

There are several Salt Lakes, as Brown, Ellen, 
&c. 

BATS. 

The Southern Bays are Flinders, Irwin, Tor, 
King George's Sound, Doubtful Island Bay, and 
the Great Australian Bight, On the South-western 
side are Qeographe Bay ; Vasse and Leschenanlt 
Inlets, into that Bay; Peel's Inlet, north of the 
Bay ; Melville water and Cockburn Sound, by the 
mouth of the Swan ; Breton Bay, receiving the 
Moore. 

North of the settled country are Jurien Bay ; 
Port Grey, in latitude 29^ ; Champion Bay ; 
Gantheaume Bay ; and Shark's Bay, containing 
Peron Peninsula, and Haroelin and Freycinet Har- 
bours. Exmouth Bay is east of North-west Cape. 
Roebuck Bay is east of Dampier Land. Stokes 
Bay, King's Sound and Hope Inlet are east of 
Dampier Land. 
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Collier Bay and Camden Sound are north-east 
of Stokes Bay. Port George IV and Hanover 
Bay are near the Prince Regent's river. York 
and X Montague Sounds, Carnot Bay, Admiralty 
Gulf, and Vansittart Bay are in Tasman Land, 
about latitude 15®. Cambridge Gulf is the north- 
east boundary. 

CAPB8. 

The Capes to the South, are West Cape Howe, 
Nuyt's, D'£ntrecasteaux and Leeuwin, which aro 
westward of King George's Sound ; and Vancou- 
ver, Riche, Knob, Le Grand, Rossiter, Arid, Fas- 
ley, Malcolm, Culver and Dover, eastward of it. 
North of Cape liceuwiu are Capes Hamelin, Frey- 
cinet and Naturaliste. Cape Leschenault is by 
Breton Bay. 

North of the settled country are Steep Point 
to the south, and Cuvier Cape north, of Shark's 
Bay ; Lesuer of Peron Peninsula ; Point Ganthe- 
aume by Roebuck Bay ; Coulomb and Levesqoe 
of Dampier Land; Voltaire and Bougainville by 
Admiralty Gulf; Domett and Dussejour, by 
Cambridge Gulf. 



SjaAITS. 

Geelvink Chaimel is near Gantheaume Bay; 
Katuraliste Channel between Dorre and Dirk 
Hartog Islands ; Geographe Channel, the northern 
entrance of Shark's Bay : Sunday Strait, between 
Dampier Land and Tasman Land. 
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I8LA]<rD8. 

The Recherche Archipelago are east of King 
George's Sound. Garden Island and Rottenest, 
or rat's nest, are at the north of Swan river. 
Houtman*s Albrolhos are off Port Grey. Dirk 
Hartog^ Bernier and Dorre are in Shark's Bay. 
The Dampier Archipelago of Rosemary, Barrow, 
&c., are east of North-west Cape ; and the Buc- 
caneer Archipelago are near Sunday Strait. 
Coronation and Buflfon Isles are near Brunswick 
Bay, 

COUNTIES. 

The settled part is divided in twenty-six Coun- 
ties. Those to the north are Melbournb, 
Glbnelg, Gret, Cabnarvon, Twiss, Victoria, 
Durham and Landsdownb. Those to the west, 
are Perth, Murray, Wellington, Sussex and 
Nelson. Those to the south, are Goderich, 
Hay, Lanark, Stibling, Plantagenet and 
Kent. These to the east are Howick, Beacfort, 
MiNTo and Peel, Those in the centre, are 
York, Grantham and Wicklow. 

TOWNS. 

Perth the capital, on the Swan, in latitude 32S 
south, and longitude 1169 east, has a population 
of 3000. Freemantle, the port, at the mouth of 
the Swan, twelve miles from Perth, has 8000. 
Gnildford, seven from Perth, is on the Swan. 
York, on the Avon, is fifty miles east of Perth. 
Toodyay is at the junction of the Avon and Swan, 
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Port Gladstone is fifteen miles south of Ereemantle. 
Canning on the Canning, near Peel ; and Peel on 
Peel's Inlet. 

On Geographe Bay are Yasse and Banberry. 
Bannister, on the William, is in the Interior; 
Dunsboro' near Cape Naturaliate; and Stirling 
near Cape Leeuwin, Augusta, at the mouth of 
the Blackwood, in Flinders Bay, is 200 miles south 
of Perth. Wyndham is at the head of King 
George's Sound. Albany, on the west side of the 
Sound, in latitude 35^, is 250 miles from Perth 
by land, and 450 by sea ; it is 2000 miles west of 
Melbourne. 

The Dutch discovered most of the coast of 
Western Australia. Hartog came in 1616. £del, 
Nuyts, De Witt and Tasman were Dutch explorers ; 
Dampier, King, Vancouver and Grey were English; 
and Baudin and D'Entrecasteaux were French. 
The Dutch entered Swan river in 1697 ; and the 
English, King George's Sound in 1791. Grey's 
discoveries about Shark*s Bay and the Glenelg 
Riyer were in 1838. 

The Colony was established through private 
enterprise on June 1st, 1829. Large grants of 
land were made. A penal settlement was formed at 
the Sound in 1825 ; this was withdrawn. The 
colony now receives British couvicts. The several 
Governors have been, Captain James Stirling, 
1829; John Hutt,Esq., 1839 ; Lieutenant Colonel 
Clarke, 1846; Captain Charles Fitzgerald, 1848. 

The exports of Western AustraUa, are wool, 
lead, sandal-wood, and native mahogany. For 
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the year, 1854, they amoanted to £35,350 ; while 
the imports were £121,000. The public revenae 
was 39,000 ; and the expenditure £43.000. The 
colony has 200,000 sheep, and 20.000 cattle. 

DISCO VERY AND HISTOHT OF WE8TBBN 

AUSTRALIA. 

The Dutch were the earliest diBCOveren of Western 
Australia. Dirk Hartog, in the JSndrcight visiled 
near North West Cape in 1616 The Dutch Captain 
Edel, in 1619, observed the coast south of Shark's Bay, 
and the captain of the Leeuwin or IdoneM came 
to the south-west corner in 1622. The rocks of Boat- 
man's Albrolhos were the scene of Houtman*s shipwreck, 
in 1619. The south coast was fallen in with accidentally 
by the ship Guide Zeepaard or Good Shepherd, in 
in 1 627, and followed for a thousand miles. As Nuyts 
was being conveyed in that vessel Dutch ambassador to 
Japan, the land was called after him. De Witt's Land, 
east of North- West Cape, was named after the captain of 
the Vtanen, in 1628. The coast north-east of that again 
was explored by the distinguished Tasman. in 1644, after 
his discovery of Van Dieraen's Land and New Zealand. 
He landed in the Bay now called Carnot. Dampier Land 
was first observed by the English buccaneer, Dampier, in 
1688, and on which he remained for two months. He 
describes the natives as having bottle noses, full lips, and 
wide mouths. Ho was disgusted with them because he 
could not make them work. In 1696 he visited the coast 
about Shark's Bay and North- West Cape, in H. M. S. 
Moebuck ; discovering an archipelago where the tide rises 
nearly forty feet. 

William de Vlaming, in the Oeelvink, discovered 
Swaanen or Swan Kiver. Rottenest Island, and the settled 
district, in January, 1C96. The river was so called from 
the number of black swans there. The English Vancouver 
discovered King Qeorge's Sound in September, 1791. He 
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surveyed much of the southern coast ; had weather pre- 
vented him from going further. He called West Cape 
Howe and Cape Chatham from earls of those names. Though 
his sailors tried hard to get some hlack swans, they were 
such had shots as to hit none. Admiral Bruni d'Entre- 
casteauz, in 1792, called at the south-west shore. The 
French Baudin, in the Qeographe and Katuraliste, in 
1802) made an accurate survey of Swan River^ and gave 
names to the following places on the coast, some of which 
had been known before — Cassini and Depuch Isles, Capes 
Bougainville and Voltaire, Gantheaume and Leschenault 
Bays, &c. Depuch, Peron, and Leschenault, were his 
naturalists. His observations of the north-west coast 
were at a safe distance. He landed, however, at Dirk 
Hartog Island, and discovered a pewter plate, on which 
the Dutchman, in 1616, had written the name of his ship, 
with these words also: — " Our fleet sails hence, leaving 
the southern territory for Batavia." Flinders, in 1802, 
named Fort Malcolm and other portions of the coast. 
Captain King, in 1620'3, made a survey of the shore from 
North- West Cape for 200 miles, and discovered and named 
the following places:— Can bridge Gulf, Admiralty Gulf, 
Prince Regent River, Mounts Waterloo and Trafalgar, 
Roe River, Sunday Strait, and Mount Cockburn. The 
mouths of the northern rivers have no bars. At 
£scape Inlet he was nearly shipwrecked. Hundreds of 
natives were joyfully expecting the spoil of the whites, 
and yelled their disappointment when the ship roanded 
the dangerous rock. 

Captain Grey was the chief explorer cf Western Aus- 
tralia by land. In 1837-8 he made important discoveries 
in George IV. and Hanover Bays, latitude 15® N. 
Travelling inland he discovered Glenelg River and some 
excellent land. He entered a cave, on the sides of which 
were many rude drawings of men and animals. The red 
hand was there ; and the figures had bandages on their 
heads, and garments to their ancles. Being wounded by 
the bkcks he was obliged to retire. He then explored 
the country of Shark's Bay, observing the Gascoigne 
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Elver, and Eolaina, or Deceitful Plains, froim ihe mirage. 
On hU way back to Swan River he was shipyrrecked at 
Oantheaume Bay, and had to walk 300 miles southward, 
to reach the first settlement. Several rivers, as the Mar* 
chison, Hatt, Irwin, Chapman^ &o., were passed, and some 
good country. The party endured much from sieknessi 
hunger, and thirst ; and nothing but the courageous spirit 
of Grey sustained the others. He sought strength from 
the Scriptures. He very properly observes — ** In all my 
sufferings I never lost the consolation derived from a firm 
reliance upon the goodness of Providence.*' One of the 
party, Mr. Smith, wandered from the rest, and perished 
irom thirst. Falling in at last with some friei^dly blacks, 
they were feasted with roast frogs and by-yu nuts. 

H. M. S. Beadle, under Wickham and Stokes, from 
1837 to 1843, added 300 miles of surveyed coast to the 
chart of Western Australia, discovering Fitsroy River, 
which they followed up for 100 miles. Ci^ptun Stirling, 
afterwards Governor, surveyed several bays near Swan 
River in 1827. Captain Bannister had great difficulty in 
reaching the Sound overland from S^an River, in 1831. 
Mr. Clark, in 1841, discovered Deep River, and splendid 
timber land west of the Sound. Particulars of Mr. Eyre's 
overland journey to King George's Sound, in 1840, are 
given in the history of South Australia. Considerable 
rivers may yet be found issuing from the ill-surveyed 
coast of North- West Australia. 

The settlement of the colony of Western Australia wm 
made June Ist^ 1829. Captain Fremantle took possession 
of the country, in the name of George lY., in 1829. A 
number of gentlemen undertook to send a certain number 
of emigrants there, free of expense, upon the grant of a 
certain amount of land. Mr. Peel received thus a grant 
of 500,000 acres, at eight pence an acre; and 100,000 
were granted to Captain Stirling. All these were resumed 
by the Crown through non-fulfilment of conditions. The 
experiment did not answer. The land was sandy and 
inferior ; the early settlers lost time and means in i^lish 
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tndolgenee ; indentured servants left their masters ; and a 
serioos famine followed. Numbers left the colony for 
Van Diemen's Liand. The others struggled on with their 
little farms. In consequence of want of labourers, they 
petitioned the Home Government for convict labour, and 
have since received about 7,000 prisoners. The population 
is nearly one-half of the convict class. A report of the 
approach of the French to settle at Ring George's Sound, 
induced the Government to send Major Lockyer there 
with some prisoners from Sydney, in 1825. These were 
vrithdrawn upon the estabUshment of the free colony in 
1829. Anstralind settlement was formed by a party in 
1840, acting under an English company, who wished to 
raise a colony in Captain Grey's good country, but which 
the expedition could not find. Grey*s fertile district was 
afterwards known. The first governor was Captain 
Sir James Stirling, from the North Australian Settlement, 
in 1829. He was succeeded by John Hutt, Esq., in 1839; 
W Lieutenant- Colonel Clarke, in 1846; and Captain 
Cuiarles Fitzgerald, in 1848. The population was 4,600 
in 1848; 6,600 in 1851 ; 9,300 in 1853 ; 12,000, of whom 
8,000 were males, in 1864. 



0K0L06T OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Nothing is known of the interior of Western Australia. 
A few points only on the coast have been touched by the 
feet of white men, and fewer still by geologists. The 
Dutch and other old navigators left no reconl of rock 
seeing. The coast is low, sandy, and barren. Hundreds 
of miles are passed without the presence of a stream. But 
ranges may exist inland, giving birth to rivers and a 
fertile country. The water from the heavy rains cannot 
all be absorbed in the soil or evaporated in the air ; it is, 
then, probable, that a vast inland lake will be found in 
the interior. Excepting a patch of good land on Gi*ey'8 
Glenelg River, and some tracts of tolerable land along the 
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banks of oiher streams, the whole known region may be 
pronounced barren and profitless. 

The base of the country is of sandstone, similar to the 
Sydney rock, together with a large proportion of granite. 
The south-eastern coast is of Murray limestone, forming 
cliffs along the shore for hundreds of miles, three or four 
hundred feet high. Approaching King George's Sound 
the granite commences, and continues with root limestone 
along the south-western coast. A granite rock appears off 
Cape Riche. A recent limestone rests on the granite of 
Gape'Leeuwln. Between that cape and Cape Naturaliste 
greenstone trap prevails. At this point the basaltic 
columns arise. Tertiary limestone and basalt form the 
shore of Geographe Bay. There are sandstone caves near 
Cape Naturaliste South of Leschenault Peninsula, on 
the coast, the basalt assumes the appearance of the Giant's 
Causeway in Ireland. 

The Darling Range and its spurs are of granite, slate, 
quartz, and trap. There is no true anticlinal axis. They 
appear to have arisen before the coal period. The crystal- 
line rocks extend northward to Gantheaume Bay, which 
is of Silurian sandstone. The banks oi the Murchison 
River are of greenstone, and fossiliferous limestone is by 
Mount Wizard. Shark's Bay is of recent limestone con- 
glomerate. Dirk Hartog Island contains quartzose sand in 
a calcareous cement with shells, and Bernier Island is of 
similar lime formation. The pearl oysters of Sharkfs Bay 
are valued at £50 a ton. Pearls as large as peas have 
been extracted from the mother of pearl. Guano i6 brought 
from the islands in and about the bay. The Albrolhos 
are composed of coral, sand, and pulverized shells, in 
limestone. Greenstone is the rock of Dampier s Archi- 
pelago, Depuch Isle, and Dampier Land. There is basalt 
at Sunday Strait, Stephen's Range, and Hanover Bay ; 
quartz at Prince Regent's River; red sandstone at the 
Glenelg ; and crystalline sandstone at Cambridge Gulf. 
Horizontal sandstone was seen beside Hanover Bay, and 
in Stephen's Mountains. Limestone, similar to that of the 
Murray, with marine fossils, forms the low shore of north- 
— '•Btern Australia. 
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The mineral wealth of Western Australia is only par- 
tially revealed. Gold is found in several mountain ranges. 
A silver mine of Toodyay produces fifty ounces to a ton of 
ore. Silver is found on the Murchison. The silver lead 
of the Qeraldine mine is rich ; the Qeraldine Company 
have a capital of £6,400. Very rich zinc is known on 
the Canning. Iron le common and rich on Wizard Peak. 
Copper is found in the Darling Kange, Camden Bay, &c. 
Good coal is obtained on the Irwin and Murchison Rivers. 
The Irwin seam Ib six feet thick, but forty miles from the 
sea. The Murray coal is bituminous. The mineral is 
also discovered in Doubtful Island Bay. 



SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

South Attstralia is separated from Victoria and 
New South Wales on the east by the 141st degree 
of longitude, which passes near the river Glenelg. 
It is bounded on the west by the ld2nd degree 
of longitude. On the north by the 26th degree 
of latitude ; and on the south by the sea. 

The eastern boundary is 840 miles long, the 
western 420, and the northern 560. The area is 
about 300,000 square miles. The population is 
100,000, besides 3,000 aborigines. 

The settled portion of the colony is chiefly 
confined to the eastern shore of St. Vincent's 
Gulf. Almost all the- rest is supposed to be a 
sandy desert. There is a space 550 miles long 
by 400 broad, in which there is no settlement. 

MOUNTAINS,,, 

South Australia is not a mountainous country. 

G 3 
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One chain extends from Cape Jervis northward 
to Lake Torrens, between the Murray and the 
Golfs. Near Cape Jervis it is the Wakefield 
Range : higher up, the Lofty Range, near Ade- 
laide ; then, in succession, the Barossa ; the Bel- 
videre, by Kapunda ; the Bryan, by the Burra ; 
the Flinders Range, by Lake Torrens. 

The principal mountain peaks northward of 
Adelaide are — Gawler, 1800 feet high above the 
sea, and 15 miles from Addaide ; Rufus, in the 
Bel videre, 2.500 feet ; Horrock's, 2,000 feet, and 
80 miles ; Camel's Hump, west of the Burra, 100 
miles ; and Razorback, north of the Burra, 2,900 
feet, and 120 miles distant. 

Mount Bryan, 3,000 feet, is 200 miles distant ; 
Blackrock, 2,800 feet, and 1 80 miles; Remarkable, 
Flinders Range, near Spencer's Gulf, 3,000 feet, 
and 1 80 miles ; Brown, 3,000 feet, and 200 miles ; 
Arden, 3,000 feet, and 230 miles ; Hopeless, near 
Lake Torrens; Eyre and Bonney are 250 miles 
north of Adelaide. 

To the north-east are Kai8erstuhl,in theBarossa, 
2,000 feet, and 40 miles distant ; Crawford, 1,900 
feet, and 35 miles ; Torrens, near Gummaracha, 
1,900 feet. To the eastward and south-east are 
Mount Lofty, 2,300 feet, and 10 miles ; Barker, 
1,700 feet, and 24 miles; Beevor, 30 miles; and 
Bremer 35, from Adelaide. 

To the south are Panorama, 25 miles from 
Adelaide; Terrible, south of Willunga, 1,300 
feet ; Compass, east of Willunga, 1 ,200 feet ; 
Magnificent, near Compass ; Cone and Jagged, 
1,300 feet, and 45 miles from Adelaide ; Newland, 
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by Encounter Bay. The Volcanic Craters of 
Mairhead, Gambler, and Schank, are about a dozen 
miles from the Victoriaa boundary. 

No mountain ranges are known north of Lake 
Torrens. Between that lake and the Darling, on 
the New South Wales side^ are the Stanley, Grey 
and Stokes' Ranges — the last is near Cooper 
Creek. In £yria Peninsula is the Gawler Chain, 
with Mount Sturt, running from east to west. 

RIVBBS. 

South Australia is not well watered. No 
stream but the Murray runs constantly in summer. 
The rivers descend from the great central chain 
towards the Gulf on the west, or to Lake Victoria 
on the east. No creek reaches the Murray, being 
lost in the sand, like many Austrahan rivers. 

The Murray, 2,400 miles long, rises from the 
Australian Alps. It is £rst called the Indi or 
Limestone, then the Hume, and lower down the 
Murray. Its mouth at Encounter Bay is a third 
of a mile broad. Its course through South 
Australia from Victoria is 700 miles. From the 
Goolwa Passage in the Lake to Moorundi is 1 20 
miles ; to the Darling, 600 ; and to Swan Hill, 
Victoria, 900. The Murray is 250 yards wide 
for hundreds of miles. "Wellington, on the 
Murray, is 120 miles west of the Victorian 
boundary. 

The rivers falling towards the Gulf of St. Vin- 
cent are — the Yankalilla, near Rapid Bay ; Onka- 
paringa, Sturt, Torrens, Gawler, and Wakefield. 
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The Light, by Kapunda, is north of the Gawler ; 
its tributaries from the north are the Gilbert and 
Julia Creek. The Dirty Light is ten miles north 
of Kapunda. 

The Onkaparinga rises in Mount Lofty Range, 
and runs near Balhanna, Hahndorf, and Noar- 
lunga. The Torrens has a south-westerly course, 
from Mount Single Tree of the Lofty Range, 
through Adelaide to a marsh near the Gulf. The 
Gawler rises in the Belvidere Range, and receives 
the waters of the North and South Para from the 
Barossa Range. The Little Para runs from Mount 
Gawler toward the North Arm, 

The Wakefield is at the head of Gulf St. Vin- 
cent. The Broughton, from Mount Bryan, flows 
westerly, with its branches, the Hutt and Hill. 
The Burra Creek is on the Burra Burra Survey, 
It rises in the Bryan Range and trends towards 
the Murray. 

Toward Lake Torrens are the Saltia, Siccus, 
Burr, and Frome. East of the lake is Sturt's 
Cooper Creek, the supposed continuation of 
Mitchell's Victoria River. Strzelecki Greek is 
by the Stony Desert, and Eyre, north of that 
desert. 

On the eastern side of the Dividing Range are 
the Rhine, from the Barossa; Reedy Creek, from 
near the source of the Torrens ; the Bremer, with 
Barker Creek, from Mount Lofty to Lake Victoria ; 
the Angus, into Victoria ; and the Currency Creek, 
into the Gqolwa. The Hind marsh and Inman or 
Nixon reach Encounter Bay. Maria, Salt, and 
Musquito Creeks are in the desert, by the Coorong 
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Lake. Two subterranean rivers from Mount 
Gambler gain the sea in Discovery Bay. 

* 

LAKHS. 

Lake Victoria is 30 miles long by 15 broad, 
and from 6 to 12 feet deep. The Goolwa Passage 
iii the lake, between the shore and Hindmarsh 
Island is 13 miles long, and 10 to 18 feet deep. 
The Salt Lakes, Albert and Coorong, unite with 
Victoria. The Coorong or Bitter Lake, running 
parallel with Encounter Bay, and a mile from it, 
is 80 miles long, and about a mile broad. 

There are manv salt lakes in the limestone 
country, near Quichen and Rivoli Bays ; as £lijsa, 
Hawdon, George, Erome, and Bonney* The fresh 
water lakes of Leake and Edward, north of Mount 
Gambier, were once craters of volcanoes. 

Lake Torrens, of a horse^shoe shape, is about 
500 miles long by 20 broad. The salt lake 
Lipson is north of Cooper's Creek. Many salt 
lakes are in Eyria or Fort Lincoln Peninsula, whicli 
is of a triangular shape, 200 miles each side. 

ISLANDS. 

Kangaroo Island, south of the Gulfs, is 100 
miles long, by 30 broad; the American Inlet 
nearly divides it. Hindmarsh, 12 miles long, is 
at the south-west end of Lake Victoria ; and Tor^ 
rensis in Port Adelaide. Thistle, Banks, Althorpe, 
and Boston Isles are near Port Lincoln. Investi* 
gator's Isles, and the Nuyts' Archipelago of 
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Flinders, St. Peter, St, Francis, &c., are west of 
Eyria Peninsala. The Pages are at the entrance 
of Backstair's Passage. 

COUNTIES. 

The occupied portion is divided into twelve 

counties — Frome, Burra, Stanley, Gawler. Light, 

-Sturt, Adelaide, Hindmarsh, Russell, Robe, Grey, 

Flinders. These are subdivided into districts 

called Hundreds. 

Flinders includes Eyria or Port Lincoln Penin- 
sula. Grey, containing 2,140 square miles, has 
the sea to the south, and the Victoria boundary to 
the east. Robe, 2,070 square miles, has Grey to 
the south, the boundary to the east, and the sea 
to the west. Russell, 1,550 square miles, extends 
from the mouth of the Murray to Salt Creek, at 
Coorong, and northward (hence to the Murray 
again. 

^ Hindmarsh, 1,990 square miles, is between 
Encounter Bay and Gulf St. Vincent. Adelaide, 
1,160 square miles, is north of Hindmarsh, and 
beside Gulf St. Vincent. Sturt, 1,330 square 
miles, has Adelaide County to the west, the 
Murray to the east, and Lake Victoria to the 
south. Eyre, 1,625 square miies, has Sturt to 
the south Hnd the Murray to fhe east. 

Gawler, 1,040 square miles, beside the Gulf, 
is north of Adelaide County, and separated from 
it by the river Gawler. Light. 970 square miles, 
is between Gawler and Eyre. Stanley, 1,410 
square miles, has Gawler to the south, and 
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Broaghton River to the north. Burra is east, anU 
Frome north, of Stanley. The divided country 
contains only one-twentieth of the province. 

The Tatiara country, north-west of Mount 
Gambler, consists of plains and swamps, sur- 
rounded by Mallee scrub, a dwarf sort of eucalyp- 
tus. The Mosquito Rains are between Tatiara 
and Lake Coorong. German flat is east of Lake 
Bonoey, and Biscuit Flat near Gnichen Bay. 
Chase's Poand Valley is 250 miles north of 
Adelaide. 



TOWKS, 

Adelaide, the capital, on the River Torrens, on 
the east side of Gulf St. Vincent, in latitude 
Zb"" S., longitude 138^'' E., contains 18,000 in- 
habitants. Port Adelaide, 8 fniles from the ciiy, 
on an inlet of the sea, has 4,000. Between these 
are Hindmarsh and Albert Town. The North 
Arm Port is 10 miles from Adelaide. 

The following townships are north of Adelaide : 
Salisburv, 12 miles distant ; Gawler, 25 ; Lyndock 
Valley ; Kapunda, 50 ; Clare, by Emu Flats, 90; 
Penwortham, near Clare ; Kooiinga, at the Burra 
Burra, 100; Redmth and Aberdeen, by Kooringa; 
and Augusta, at the head of Spencer's Gulf, 220. 

To the north-east are — Klemsig, 3 miles ; 
Payneham, 6 ; Montecute, 10 ; Gummeracka, 
25; Bethany ; Tanunda, 40; Langmeil; Tung- 
killo or Reedy Creek, 45 ; Angaston, 50 ; Poona- 
warta; Moorundi, on the Murray, lOQ. To the 
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north-west are — Port Gawler, 25 ; and Wakefield 
at the head of St. ViDcent's Golf, 80 miles. 

To the west are Kensington, 3 ; Lohethal ; 
Balhanna, 20. To the south are Mitcham. 4; 
Morphett Vale, 16; Noarlunga, on the Onka- 
paringa, 20 ; Maclaren Vale ; Willunga, 30 ; 
Aldinga ; Mypenga, 45 ; Yankalilla, 50; Yattag- 
alinga; the Goolwa Passage, 60; Port Elliott, 
Encounter Bay, 6 miles from the Goolwa. 

To the south-east are Glen Osmond, 4 ; 
Echunga, 18; Hahndbrf, 20; Nairne; Mount 
Barker, 25 ; Macclesfield, 30 ; Strathalbyn, on 
the Angas, 40 ; Wellington, on the Murray, near 
Lake Victoria, 70 ; Robe Town, in Guichen Bay, 
200 ; Grey Town, in Rivoli Bay, 240 ; Gambier, 
270. 

Glenelg and Brighton, near Adelaide, are 
in Holdfast Bay. Kingscote is in Nepean Bay. 
Kangaroo Island. Franklin Harbour is north of 
Port Lincoln. Port Lincoln is 200 miles west of 
Adelaide. 

Tanunda, Hahndorf, Lohethal, and Bethany 
are German towns. Aberdeen is outside the 
Burra Survey. The sides of Burra Creek used 
to be excavated for miners* dwellings. Around 
the noble harbour of Port Lincoln the country is 
a desert. Archdeacon Hale's Native Settlement 
is near Port Lincoln. Yorke Peninsula has no 
settlement, the soil not being thought favourable. 
Moorundi is liable to be flooded. 

The South Australian coast was discovered by 
Captain Flinders, in the Investigator. He passed 
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the lf32nd degree, the western boandary, on 
January 28th, 1802. He named the several bays 
and gulfs. Captain Sturt sailed down the Murray 
to Lake Victoria, in 1830. Captain Barker 
walked over the Adelaide Plains in 1831. Mr. 
Evre saw LakeTorrens in 1839, and went over- 
land to Swan Kiver in 1841. Captain Sturt dis- 
covered the northern deseit in 1845. 

A private association to colonise South Aus- 
tralia was formed in London, in 1834. Governor 
Hindmarsh came with the company's settlers, 
December 28, 1836, and proclaimed the colony. 
A few years after (he company failed, and the 
Crown took the land. Colonel Gawler became 
Governor in 1838 ; Captain Grey in 1841 ; Colonel 
Robe in 1845 ; Sir H. E. Fox Young in 1848 ; 
Sir R. Macdonnell in 1855. 

The exports of the colony are copper, wool, 
corn, hay, and gold. The Barra Burra copper 
mine was opened in 1845. For the value of 
South Australian exports, imports, revenue, and 
expenditure, see Appendix. 



GULFS AND BAYS. 

Spencer's Gulf is 60 miles wide at the entrance, 
and 250 deep. St. Vincent's Gulf is 50 miles 
wide, and 100 deep. Yorke Peninsula, 120 miles 
long by 20 broad, is between the two gulfs. The 
bays near the western boundary and in Eyria 
Peninsula are — Fowler, Denial, Smoky, Streaky, 

H 
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Anxious, Coffin, Sleaford, Boston, and Port Lin- 
coln. Port Lincoln is 5 miles across, Sleaford 8, 
and Fowler 12. Ports Yatala and Augosta are 
in Spencer's Gulf. Investigator *s Strait, 50 miles 
long by 20 broad, is between the two gulfs ; and 
Backstairs Passage from Gulf St. Vincent to 
Encounter Bay. 

In Gulf St. Vincent are Holdfast Bay, near 
Adelaide; and^Aldinga, Yankalilla, and Rapid 
Bays, to the south. Nepean is in Elangaroo 
Island, Port Elliott and Victor Harbour are near 
the Goolwa, in Encounter Bay. Port PuUen is at 
the mouth of the Murray. Lacepede Bay is at 
the end of the Coorong ; Guichen is south of it ; 
and Rivoli Bay south of that again. Encounter 
Bay is 18 miles across, Nepean 18, Lacepede 20, 
and Guichen 3 miles. 

CAPBS. 

The principal capes are — Nuyts, by Fowler Bay 
Whidbey, east of Port Lincoln ; Catastrophe, south 
of Port Lincoln; Spencer, south of Yorke Penin- 
sula; Willoughby, east, and Gantheaume, south 
of Kangaroo Island ; Jervis, south-east of Gulf 
St. Vincent ; Bemouilli, south end of Encounter 
Bay; Dombey, by Guichen Bay ; Jaffna and Lannes 
by Rivoli Bay ; Boffon, south of Rivoli Bay; and 
Northumberland, by Discovery Bay, near the 
boundary. 
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DISCOVERY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Although the Datch Nuyts, in the Good Shepherd, had 
siuled 1,000 miles along the southern coast, from the Swan 
River side, in 1627, yet he did not reach the present 
western boundary of South Australia. Captain Flinders, 
who had previously discovered several places in New South 
Wales, and properly surveyed Port PhiUip Bay, left London 
in 1801, on a voyage of discovery, in the ship InvesHffator. 
He followed the course of Nuyt, and gave names, as 
Flinders, &c., to several islands of Nuj^'s Archipelago. 
He « passed the 132nd degree of longitude — ^the western 
boundary of South Australia — ' on January 28, 1802, 
the date, therefore, of the discovery of that province. 
The Captain then proceeded along the coast. He called 
Fowler Bay after his lieutenant ; Thistle Island after his 
sailing master; Port Lincoln, from his native county; St. 
Vincent and Spencer Gulfs, from earls of those names ; 
Nepean Bay, from Sir Evan Nepean ; Yorke Peninsula for 
Sir fidward Yorke ; and Cape Catastrophe from the unfor- 
tunate place where Mr. Thistle and six sailors were drowned, 
by the upsettmg of a boat. He landed on Kangaroo 
Island, which he named from the number of those animals 
found there. No natives being on the island, the seals 
were so tame as to allow, the sailors to strike them before 
they moved off. The quiet kangaroos evidently mistook 
them for inoffensive seals; and the seals thought them 
only harmless kangaroos. Sailing up the noble Spencer's 
Gulf, Mr. Brown, the naturalist, went ashore near Mount 
Brown. Flinders thus entered Gulf St. Vincent by Inves- 
tigator's Strait, and returned by Backstairs Passage into 
Encounter Bay, so called for there enoonntering a French 
vessel. Admiral Baudin, in the Chografhe, with Captain 
Freydnet, of the NaturaUste, under him, was there on a 
voyage of discovery. He stopped too long in Tasmania 
before setting off for the unknown southern coast of 
Australia, else he would have been before FUnden. As it 
was. Flinders^ coming from the west, met hum coming 
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from the east, in April, 1802, in longitode 189^ E. As 
the English had previously observed the coast, firom 
Western Port to longitude 140J° ; the French could only 
lay claim to the discovery of the country between longitude 
ISQ** and 1404? — a tract which does not contain a single 
inlet. Notwithstanding all this, Peron, the noturaUst of 
the expedition, had the foolishness to declare in bis work 
that the French discovered all the ooast from Western 
Port to Nay t's Archipelago, which received from them the 
appellation of Napoleon Land; and the two large gul& 
were named after Bonaparte and his wife Josephine. 

When Flinders arrived at Sydney his shattered vessel, 
the Investigator, was condemned, and the Porpoise given 
to him. Sailing northward, to drcamnavigate Australia, 
he was shipwrecked on the Barrier Reef. Building a boat 
he boldly rowed back nearly a thousand miles to Sydney. 
Governor King allowed him the Cumberland, of thirty 
tons. Passing then through Torres Strait, he made his 
way by Western Australia towards the Cape of Good Hopet. 
llis little schooner being shattered by the weather, ha put 
in at the French colony of the Mauritius. There he was 
seized as a prisoner of war. Declaring his protection from 
the French Government, as Flinders the navigator, he 
showed his papers. The Ck>vemor said his papers referred 
to the ship Investigator only. Against the wish of the 
French colonists poor Flinders was detained a prisoner six 
years. The efforts of the English Government at last 
procured his release. All this time the French expedition 
were puldishing their splendid volume, detailing their 
discovery of South Australia. The book by Flinders 
afterwards exposed this false claim of merit. 

In November, 1829, Captain Sturt, with Mr. M'Leay 
and six men, left Sydney on his second exploration. He 
reached the Murrumbidgee. Provided with one boat, the 
party stopped a week to build a skiff, for to carry their 
provision, but various accidents soon rendered this useless. 
Jklowing down the Murrumbidgee they fell in with a fine 
broad stream, which Start named the Murray after the 
Secretary of the Colonies. One night when he slept 
ashore the natives came and stole his frying-pan and cut- 
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Insses. After coming in contact with the aborigines, the 
Englishman showed that courage and kindness which gained 
him fiivoar. To a party of four Captain Sturt gave presents 
and a good word. Shortly after about 600 blacks were 
observ^ on the high Murray bank, with spears uplifted 
and savage looks, ready to destroy the crew. All at once 
the spears were lowered and the tribe departed. This was 
owing to the interference of the four natives, who showed 
their countrymen how well the strangers had treated them. 
Bowing on, they approached another considerable river 
from the northward, joining the Murray, which Sturt 
imagined to be the DarUng he had discovered some hun- 
dreds of miles off. Watched by crowds of wondering 
aborigines he turned his boat up the new stream, with 
Union Jack flying, until his course was stopped by a net. 
Not wishing to injure the property of the natives, he turned 
back again to the Murray, followed by the loud cries of 
the grateful owners of the net. Observing further a small 
river near he called it Bufus, from the red hair of his 
friend M'Leay. For 600 miles more, he pursued his course 
between the limestone banks, when the waters spread into 
a large shallow lake, which he named the Alexandrina, 
after the Princess Victoria Alexandrina, now our beloved 
Queen. Casting his eye to the west, he saw the hills 
overlooking the plains of Adelaide. Making signs to an 
old native about the river, an imitation of the rushing and 
roaring of waves to the southward was the reply ; by which 
he learned that he was near the sea. A few miles further 
brought him to the Sandy Bar by Encounter Bay. With 
failing provisions the Englishmen commenced their return 
homeward, up the Murray. Amidst much suffering from 
hunger and fatigue, and encouraged by the kind voice of 
their leader, the men finished their two thousand miles, 
pull in eighty-eight days. 

In the following year, 1831, in consequence of the 
report of Captain Sturt, and at his earnest request. Captain 
Barker was sent to survey the hill country west of the 
Murray. Landing on the shore of the Gulf of St. Vincent, 
he walked over the plains where Adelaide was afterwards 
built, passed over tiie Lofty Range, named a mountain 

H 3 
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after himself, and arrived overland at the moath of the 
Murray. Unable to cross, because of the surf, he swam 
over with his instruments to make observations, and was 
never seen again. The poor man was pierced by the speara 
of the alarmed natives. Six years after, Captain Pullen 
and the Adelaide Judge were drowned, in trying to enter 
the Murray from the sea. 

After the settlement of the Colony other explorations 
took place. Messrs. Bonney and Hawdon broii^ht stock 
from the Murrumbidgee to Adelaide, overland, in April, 
1838. Mr. Eyre brought sheep in July, after being seve- 
ral weeks lost in the Malice Scrub, where he discovered 
Lake Hindmarsh, and being obliged to return to the 
Murray, and follow the banks of that river. Sturt brought 
400 head of cattle overland from Sydney in October. Bon- 
ney &rst drove from Portland Bay to Adeltude in twenty 
days, discovering a number of salt lakes by the way. The 
party suffered dreadfully from thirst. Mr. Eyre saw part 
of Lake Torrens in 1839. Governor Gawler, in 1841, ex- 
plored the country to the west of the Great Murray Bend. 
The party killed hwrses for blood to drink. Mr. Bryan, 
one of the number, was lost near the site of the Burra 
Mines, and was supposed to have perished for want of 
water. The Surveyor General Frome discovered some good 
pasture land and several small rivers in the Lake Torrena 
country in 184)3. Mr. Darke surveyed the country north 
of Port Lincoln in 1844, and discovered the barren Gawler 
Hange. He was mortally wounded by the natives, and 
died in great agony on his way back to the settlement. 
Mr. Horrocks, after whom a mountain is called, left Ade- 
laide with a camel on an exploring trip, believing this con- 
veyance the best for so dry a region. On his journey he 
accidentally shot himself. 

Mr. Eyre, in 1840, proposed an overland trip to Swan 
Kiver, Western Australia. Leaving Adelaide in June, he 
again explored the shore of Lake Torrens. Unable to pro- 
ceed westward through the frightful desert, scrub, and* 
barren rocks, he came down to Port Lincoln with the in- 
tention of following the sea coast to King George's Sound, 
a distance of twelve hundred miles. The danger was so 
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obvious, that at Fowler Bay, the western limit of South 
Aiistralia> he sent back all but three black lads, and one 
white man, as overseer. They journeyed over the Biscuit 
Cake stones, and rounded the Great Bight after three at- 
tempts. .The poor horses were soon bo reduced, that they 
could only carry twenty pounds each. All other things 
were then abandoned. The want of water was the great 
trouble to the wanderers, horse-flesh supplying food. On 
two occasions they travelled for seven days without water. 
They found some by digging in white sand near the sea, 
although they were seven hundred miles walk without sur- 
face water. One day Mr. Eyre returned to the camp, after 
seeking for lost horses, and found his companion murdered, 
most of his provisions stolen, and his natives gone. Driv- 
ing onward two or three horses, he set off on his journey 
through the desert alone« The lad, Wylie, afterwards re- 
turned to him. When nearly perishing, the two walking 
skeletons fell in with a French whaler by the coast at Bos- 
siter Bay. There they were kindly treated. Pursuing 
their journey, they arrived at King George's Sound in 
July, 1841. 

Captain Sturt, then Surveyor General of South Aus* 
tralia, made another attempt to penetrate the unknown 
interior. Leaving AdeMde, August 15, 1844, he followed 
the Murray to the Darling. Striking off to the north 
west, he came to the Barrier and Grey Ranges. Approach- 
ing a rocky glen, in which there was water, the party formed 
a dep6t. Surrounded by deserts, they were completely 
shut in, during the dry season, for 160 days. The beat, on 
one occasion, was 157^ in the sun, and 134^ in the shade. 
It was there that Mr. Poole, the assistant, died of scurvy. 
Again and again did Captain Sturt try to discover water 
elsewhere. On one trip he reached the north-eastern salt 
shore of Lake Torrens. At last they were able to move 
onward through the desert. A few channels of creeks 
were seen, as O'Halloran and Strzlecki; also, some salt 
lakes. Very few natives came near. Water fowl passed 
in flocks toward the north west, as if some inland sea were 
still in that direction. No great mountain dividing range 
was o])acrved. Tlie rivers flowing inward from other hills 
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may be supposed to form a vast lake in winter, thongh the 
hot winds may pass over its dried sorface in snmmer. 

In lat. 27S, Sturt entered the curious Stony Desert, 
one hundred miles long. Crossing this, the sand ridges 
re-appeared. The dry channel of the Eyre Creek was 
passed, and the same dreary sand hills were spread out be- ' 
fore him. So far were the party now from water, that 
they feared to go further. Their position was long. 138**, 
B., by lat. 24}^ s. They hastened back just in time to get 
a drink, by straining mud through a handkerchief. Chang- 
ing their course to the south east, they discovered a creek 
containing water, named after Judge Cooper, of Adelaide. 
The natives behaved kindly to the Englishmen, bringing 
them millet cake, baked fish, and roast duck. Cooper's 
Creek is doubtless the continuation of Mitchell's Victoria 
River, and the outlet of the water is towards Lake Torrens. 
Loud cheers of welcome saluted the worthy traveller from 
the Darling and Murray tribes on his return. Captain 
Sturt gained his happy home January 19, 1846. 

No discovery of importance has followed this expedition. 
The navigation of thie Murray is an important object of 
interest to South Australia. Although Mr. Bunce, the 
Naturalist, had, in his Murray trip in 1850, referpcd to the 
practicability of such navigation, yet must the merit of 
trial and success be given to Captsdn Cadell. In August, 
1852, he left Swan Uiil, in a boat made wholly of canvas, 
because of rocks and snags, and came a thousand miles in 
twenty-two days. 'In August, 1853, through the liberality 
of Gk}vemor Young's Government, he conducted a steam- 
vessel up the noble Murray, far beyond Swan Hill, of 
Victoria. A railway, six miles long, will lead from the 
Qoolwa of Lake Victoria to Port Elliott^ Encounter 
Bay, whence the produce can be taken to Adelaide or 
London. 



HISTOBT OP SOUTH AUSTEALIA. 

Soon after the published report of Captain Sturt's dis- 
covery of the Murray, the colonisation of the country 
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Was <|[eteniilned on. In 1831 an attempt was made to 
organize a private association for tliis purpose. It failed. 
A second trial succeeded. In August 15, 1834, the Par- 
liament granted a charter to a colonisation society, for the 
establishment of settlements in some parts of Southern 
Australia, upon the Wakefield system. A governor was 
to be appointed by the Crown, but a Resident Commis- 
sioner in the Colony was to superintend the affairs of the 
London Commissioners, who had to report annually to 
Parliament, and who were empowered to raise on mort- 
gage of future taxes, the loan of £2(>0,000, for preliminary 
expenses. All the receipts for land sales were to be ex- 
pended in sending out free emigrants. The first Commis- 
sioners were Messrs. Torrens, Angus, Barnard, Hutt, 
Lefevre, Mc Kinnon, Mills, Montefiore, Palmer, and 
Wright. When the Colony bad 60,000 inhabitants, a 
local Government was to be formed; should less than 
20,000 be, after ten years' trial, the waste lands were to 
revert to the Crown. Liberty was granted to organise one 
or more provinces between the longitudes of 182*> and 
141o E. As an earnest of their good futh, the Commis- 
sioners were required to pay down a bonus of £20,000 to 
the Government. This they could not do. Mr. Greorge 
Fife Ang^ rescued them from the dilemma. Besigning 
his commission, he established the South Australian Com- 
pany, who were to buy land of the Commissioners, trust- 
ing to a rise in value for their profit. In conjunction with 
Captain Torrens and Mr. Gouger he raised the jf 20,000. 
The Company received an equivalent of land, at 12s. an 
acre, with the liberty of pasturage over sixteen times that 
quantity at a yearly rental of £2 per square mile. The 
437 prdiminary sections oontuned 134 acres each, and the 
purchaser of anv section received also a town acre. After- 
wards the sections were 80 acres, and the upset price £1 
per acre. At that period, from the highly coloured de- 
scription of Kangaroo Island, by Captain Sutherland, that 
with its port, Kingscote, became the favourite locality in 
the eyes of intending purchasers. A town, to be called 
Adelaide, was to be formed somewhere eastward of St. 
Vincent's Gulf. Consequently the Company selected 820 
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lots from the chart of Kangaroo Island, and 102 of 
Adelaide; 96 of which were afterwards fixed on the 
northern side of the city. The Sonth Australian Company 
had a capital of £300,000, in December, 1836. Mr. Angus 
was the first Chairman of the Company, and Mr. Fisher, 
the first Resident Commissioner. The first Company's 
vessel, the John Firie, 105 tons, arrived August 16, 1836; 
the first Commissioner's vessel, the Rapid, 160 tons, came 
August 19. Governor Hindmarsh did not reach the pro- 
vince till December 28, when the Colony was proclaimed. 
The first land sale of Adelaide lands was in March, 1837. 
The town, named after the good queen consort of William 
lY., was divided into 1,040 acre lots. 

The early settlers were of a respectable class. Many 
Germans emigrated to the favourite Colony. Colond 
Gawler, a benevolent and excellent man, succeeded Governor 
Hindmarsh, in 1838. He laboured earnestly for the de* 
velopment of the resources of the Settlement, but went 
into extravagant expenses for Government buildings. He 
had faith in the ftiture prog^resraon of the place, and 
erected public works on a scale which was then considered 
ridiculous. This outlay certainly produced a brilliant, 
though transient, commercial prosperity. The settlers 
became reckless in their speculations, and indifferent to 
their expenditure. In 1840, flour was £100 a ton; bread. 
Is. a pound weight; beef, lOd.; butter, 3s.; hay, £16 a 
ton, and potatoes £35. The Governor ^w biUs on 
England, for money. These were refused payment. The 
Gk)vemment and the colonists suddenly beciame insolvent. 
The British authorities, in March 1841, advanced £ 1 55,000 
to the Commissioners. It was evident, however, that the 
Assodation could not continue. Advancing, therefore, a 
further sum of £56,000, the English government ac- 
cepted of the resignation of the Commissioners, and the 
settlements were transferred to the Crown. The boundary 
of South Australia was then defined to be from 132o to 
1410 £. long. The debt has been refunded out of the 
local taxation. Captain Grey, the traveller in Western 
Australia, was sent to supersede the worthy, but improvi* 
dent. Colonel Gawler, in 184L His administration was 
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rifi^idly economical. The Government works were stopped, 
and the Lihouring community suddenly thrown out of em- 
ployment. The depression of 1842 and 1843 was a most 
painful one. In 1842 only 150 Qovernment immigrants 
arrived in Adelaide. Gradually the Colony emerged from 
trouble, and a sounder basis for |)ro8perity was established. 
The discovery of the Burra Burra and Kapimda Copper 
Mines hastened the in^provement of affairs. So valuable 
an export, in addition to their com and wool, completed 
the good fortune of the settlers. The population in- 
creased. In 1837 there were 200; in 1838, 6,000; 1840, 
10,000; 1848, 17,000; in 1845,22,500; in 1848, 40,000; 
in 1850, 65,000; in 1855, 100,000. Colonel Kobe became 
Governor in 1845, Sir Henry Ed. Fox Tonng in 1848, and 
Sir R. Sfacdonnell in 1855. In 1851, the gold discoveries 
in the nmghbouring colonies seriously affeebed South Aus- 
tralia. The Colony was paralysed, property fell fearfully 
in value, labour departed, and greal^distress ensued. But 
the return of lucky diggers, the enomious rise in the price 
of fiirming produce, and the judicious financial administra- 
tion of Governor Young, once more brought smiles to the 
homes of Adelaide. 



GEOLOGY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The geological structure of South Australia is little 
known, as more than three-fourths of the country have 
been unexplored. The settled portion has far less of the 
anrifisrous and igneous rocks than Victoria. The mountain 
ranges between the Murray and the Gul& are of primitive 
formation ; thence westward to the sea, and eastward to 
the Murray, and beyond the Murray to Victoria, are Ter- 
tiaiy strata of fesnliferous limestone, with occasional in« 
trunons of granite. The strata are tilted on each side by 
the upheaving of the central chain. The northern upper 
floor of the Colony, beneath the sand, would appear to be 
sandstone. Westward of Spencer's Gulf, the ancient crys- 
talline and igneous development appears in the form of 
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quartz, granite, greenstone, &c. Secondary sedimentary 
formations are almost wholly wanting. The metalliferons 
country is confined to the IKviding Range mnning north- 
erly, and no part of the world has greater treasures of 
copper, lead, and iron. 

For more than two hundred miles the Murray runs 
between clifb of marine limestone, having an abundance 
of fossils of recent Tertiary period ; as the Pecten, Tere- 
bratula, Austrea, Spantangus, Echinus, Nautilus, teeth of 
Shark, Coral, &c. The upper stratum contains Oyster shells 
unbroken. Below this the shells are broken. There is an 
alternation of beds of sand without fossils. The unbroken 
Pecten, &c., are deeper. Forty strata have been counted in 
that limestone, which contains gypsum, selenite, nitrate of 
potash, &c. The limestone extends across the Victoria 
boundary, commencing in some places only twenty miles 
west of the Murray. In a few places, as Mount Gambler, 
Mount Schank, Lake Leake and Lake Edward, there are 
extinct volcanoes, with 'a small area around them of 
porous basalt. The neighbouring country is full of cavities 
containing water. Crater-like holes exist on Mount 
Schank and Mount Gambler, with immense depth of 
transparent water. The top of Schank crater is two miles 
round, with a narrow rim. The united walls of three dis- 
tinct craters form Mount Gambler. In limestone caves, 
near Schank, remains have been discovered of extinct and 
gigantic emus and marsupial animals. The Devil's Punch- 
bowl, near there, is 260 yards round, with water at a 
great depth. The whole country of Mount Gambler and 
Tatiara seems tunnelled and full of water, though without 
rivers. Descending one of the curious natural wells by a 
rope, a person alights upon a small island, ai'ound which is 
water enough, and height enough, to sail a man-of-war. 
Several subterranean rivers run in the district, two, at 
least, of which appear, and gain the sea south of Moimt 
Gambler. A rough root, or coral limestone, with caves 
and stalactites, extends along the shore, from Salt River 
Coorong, to the Glenelg River, at the eastern boundary. 
Chloride of soda abounds near the salt lakes* Calcareous 
sandstone, in flags, is near the Coorong. Very curious 
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concretions of limestone, of the shape, size, and name of 
biscuits, are near Gnichen Bay, and also on the west side 
of Eyria peninsula. In the Gambler district, near the sea, 
is a broad band of flint, twelve miles long, running parallel 
with the coast, near Cape Northumberland ; there are also 
several headlands of flint in Discovery Bay, in this lime- 
stone formation. Intrusive granite shows itself in the bed 
of the Murray, in Tatiara and Gambler districts, and by 
the Coorong, the Bait Creek, and Cape Bemouilli. The 
Plains of Adelaide are of Murray limestone, and also the 
greater part of Yorke Peninsula. Similar rock occurs on 
the western side of Eyria Peninsula. A superior sort of 
limestone is seen at Boston Bay. Sulphate of lime con- 
stitutes three-fourths, iron one-sixteenth, and soda and 
potash one-sixteenth, of the soil of Adelaide Plidns. The 
subsoil contiuns less lime and more siHoa. 

Commencing with the Dividing Chain of Mountains at 
Cape Jervis, towards the south, we observe granite, primi- 
tive limestone, and slate, with alternations of quartz 
veins. Granite, &c., with lra.rytes in talc, are in the Wake- 
field range. At Rapid Bay, with magnesian limestone and 
excellent white marble, there are older metal-bearing 
rocks. • The Mount Lofty Range, in addition to primitive 
fbrmations of metalliferous slates, quartz, &c., has good 
building stone in its micaceous sandstone, beside talc and 
dolomite. The top is felspathic, and the valleys are ^ed 
with angular debris. The head of Single Tree Mountain 
is of trap granite. Proceeding from Adelaide to Mount 
Barker and the eastern country beyond, the traveller 
passes over limestone for four miles to gain the slate and 
quartz hilly region. Detritus of quartz and micaceous 
sandstone occurs, and then come the granite, gneiss, 
ancient limestones, staurotide, date, and talc of Mount 
Barker district, together with garnets in hornblende. The 
rocks of the neighbourhood are thoroughly auriferous, and 
gold has been found around Mount Barker, especially 
about Echunga. 

At Maodesfleld the granite is succeeded by the Murray 
limestone, and granite also presents itself at Strathalbyn. 
Between Barker District and the river Bremer, the mica- . 
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ceous sandstone glistens' the roadway for miles. The rodcs 
alternate with quartz bands in parallel ridges, at an angle 
of 30^, and nearly north and south, in true Diggings' 
character. From the way in winch the ridges appear 
above the surface, they have been called the Tombstone 
Ranges. The crystalline rocks continue to the Pine coun- 
try, twenty miles from Wellington on the Murray, when 
the limestone recommences. North of Mount Burker is 
the Tombstone region of Mount Torrens district. The 
travelling is very uncomfortable over these auriferous pa- 
rallel ridges, although the tourist would be delighted with 
that romantic locality on a fine day, with the silver wattle 
in flower, and the ground sparkling with the brilliant 
mica. Bald Hill, near Mount Torrens, is of slate. Pro- 
ceeding thence to Tungkillo, or Reedy Cre^ the rocks 
change to the dull fekpathic The felspathic granite is at 
one end of the copper mine there, and the micaceous gra- 
nite at the other. Both are at an angle of 30o. By the 
creek are enormous blocks of red granite; contorted 
gneiss, having granite-like bands between layers; some 
bad Ihnestone; and some conglomerates, called Plum- 
pudding stone. At the White Steps of Reedy Creek, the 
sofb pipeclay is raised in a bank. 

Going northwards from Adelaide, the traveller journeys 
over the good Steatite for pottery at Para, and the Silu- 
rian slate, waverlite and quartz of Gawler Plains, which 
are covered with boulders and detritus of crystalline 
rocks. North of Mount Torrens is the highly interesting 
Barossa Range, so rich in minerals. There are granit^ 
quartz, porphyry, tourmaline, diallage^ granular quartz, 
crystalline, magnesian and mountain lunestone, slates;, 
«ienite, homstone, &c. The White Marble Country is fif- 
teen miles across, on the western slope of Barossa. There 
are also talc, fine crystals, soapstone, glauber salts, rock- 
silk, agate, jasper, garnets, amethysts, topazes, and j^» 
monds, though the precious stones are not quite true to 
be valuable. The excellent but eccentric Meng^ was the 
earliest and most persevering revealer of the Barossa, and 
other South Australian, mineralogical treasures. Iron py- 
rites occurs alongside veins of opal ; in the opal are often 
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fibres of asbestos. Introsive granite is freqnent, espe- 
cially on Kaiserstohl. Meng^ thought the pkin between 
the fiarossa and Hawdon hills, some eight or ten miles 
wide, was a deposition from hot springs. In this district, 
near Angaston, is a dropping well, like the English 
Knaresborongh, which petrifies substances placed beneath 
it with calcareous matter. Poonawarta is of granite. 
The homstone of Barossa differs from that of Europe, in 
having magnesia and lime, with silicious tufsi, exactly like 
that of the Iceland Geysers. The Belvidere Range, north 
of the Barossa, has the usual crystalline rocks. The metals 
are good. Alum, rock cork, rock tinder, rock silk, soap- 
stone, rock leather, rock wood, opal> silidous tu&, and 
the micaceous and quartzose tombstone rocks are found in 
all these ranges. The Black Rock is of basalt : sharp ver- 
tical auriferous bands lie to the west of it. The Razor- 
back and Bryan mountains are similar to the foregoing 
chains. At the Burnt Burra there are magnesian lime- 
stone, slates of all varieties, quartz bands, and granite. 
Quartz detritus covers many of the rises around. Black 
quartz is common in Flinder's Range, while serpentine 
and porphyry abound at Mount Arden. Rounding the 
head of Spencer's Gulf, we enter Eyria, or Port Lincoln 
Peninsula, consisting chiefly of granite, porphyry, inclined 
slate, and dark intrusive greenstone in quartz. Mount 
Olynthus is of quartz and greenstone. Near Boston Bay, 
Port Lincoln, gneiss, granite, slate, and greenstone, with 
copper, prevfdl. The southern part of Yorke Peninsula is 
of granite and trap, with recent Murray limestone on the 
top of the granite. On the Encounter Bay side, west of 
the Murray, sienite and red granite predominate. Wil- 
hmga has excellent roofing slate and plumbago. Trappean 
granite, schorl, and white marble, are observed at Rapid 
Bay, and granite in the valley of the Nixon. Though the 
river Onkaparinga flows through a primitive rock and 
gold country, yet at its mouth trappean granite is seen. 

The Dividing Range of South Australia is very rich in 
metals. Tin is obtained in the Barossa. Lead is abun- 
dantly spread through the older rocks. The first lead 
mine near Adelaide, Wheal Gawler, was opened in 1841, 
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through the wheel of a loaded dray breaking a Bor&ce 
ridge, and disclosing to view the shining metal. Glen 
Osmond lead mine was commenced in November, 1845. 
Silver is associated with the lead ore. In Belvidere it was, 
in carbonate of lead, 80 oz. to the ton. The lode was sud- 
denly lost by a fault, and never recovered. In the Wheal 
Emma lode it was in pipe clay. 

Manganese and antimony are found in Bryan and Lofby 
Ranges. Iron occurs under all circumstances, and often 
80 per cent, of metal. Breccia of quartz pebbles is ce- 
mented by bog-iron ore. A lode of that metal, ten feet 
thick, may be seen in the mountain limestone of Barossa. 
Specular iron ore reveals itself at Cape Jervls, and various 
sorts of iron ore are in the Torrens, Lyndock Valley, and the 
different ranges. Mr. Menge, in 1841, advised the South 
Australians to work through the iron, and reach the gold 
beneath, as in Siberia. Sturt's stone walls, from Grey's 
Bange, are of oxide of iron. Gold was sought for on geo- 
logical principles by Mr. PhiUips, Mineral Surveyor, and 
found in dark coloured earth, about ten miles from Ade- 
laide. This was in April, 1846, and the place was named 
Victoria Mine. The vein did not prove rich enough to 
work. The same gentleman offered his services to Mr. 
Latrobe, then Superintendent of Fort Phillip, declaring 
his ability, if salaried by Grovemment, to find a gold field: 
this was before the discovery of gold in Califoimia. A 
gold company was afterwards established, to wash the 
golden sand of the Onkaparinga: they bought twenty 
miles of river frontage, and worked near BalhannaK. 
When gold was discovered in Victoria, the South Austra- 
lians wrought for some time at a little gold field of their 
own, near Echunga, in the Mount Ba^^ District. No 
coal has been seen in the rocks of the Colony. But the 
glory of South Australia lies in its copper, and its un- 
equalled Burra Burra. Copper is very generalW dis^- 
buted in the ranges, from Cape Jervis to Mount Kemark- 
able. A shepherd built his chimney of a heavy stone 
found on his run. Thinking it valuable, he showed It to 
a Cornish miner, who told him it was nothing. The news 
spread, and the South Australian Mining Association was 
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orgaoiKd in April, 1845. Parchasiiig 10,000 acres of 
Qoyemment, at £1 an acre, out of their capital of 
£12,320, in £5 shares, they opened the wonderful Burra 
Burra Mine, on September 29, 1845. In the year 1851 
they rjused thence 23,000 tons of ore, valued at £350,000. 
For a time the dividends were at the rate of 800 per cent. 
per annum. From it a block of blue carbonate of copper 
was obtained, called the Punchbowl, 30 inches across, full 
of beautiful mineral cirstals. The Malachite is the largest 
lode. The lowest level is at 50 fathoms depth. The mine 
is now in fbll operation. The Eapxmda Mine was dis- 
covered also in 1845 : it has paid well. The ore is princi- 
polly grey sulphuret, muriate, and carbonate. The Tung 
Killo, or Reedy Creek Mine, the property of the English 
Australian Company, produces diiefly the red oxide of 
copper. A very rich bunch of ore was found there. In 
1851 there were, in South Australia, 3 lead mining com- 
panies, 33 of copper, 8 of silver, and 3 smelting works. 
The first mineral export from Adelaide was in 1^3, con- 
sisting of 30 tons of lead* valued at £128. The highest 
amount before the Burra Burra discovery, was £19,000, 
in 1845. 



VICTORIA, OR PORT PHILLIP. 

Victoria, formerly Port Phillip or Australia 
Felix, 19 separated from New South Wales on the 
north and east by the river Murray, and from 
South Australia on the west by the 141 st degree 
of east longitude, near the Glenelg River. The 
aea of Bass's Strait is to the south. 

The northern boundary, following the crooked 
course of the Muiray, is about 1,400 miles lon^. 
The western, from the Murra}- to the mouth of 
the Glenelg River, is 280 miles long. The eastern 

I 3 
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boundary is from Cape Howe to the nearest course 
of the Murray, at Forest Hill, and thence along 
the river. It is 110 miles from Forest Hill to 
Cape Howe. The whole is 500 miles in length, 
and 1 80 in mean width, containing 90,000 square 
miles ; being nearly four times the size of Tas- 
mania, and half as much again that of Fngland. 
The population is 300,000. The aborigines do not 
number 3,000. 

The sea coast has five great inlets. The most 
western one, toward South Australia, is Discovery 
Bay, Near this is Portland Bay. Port Phillip is 
about half way along the shore. Western Port is 
east of Port Phillip. Corner Inlet, of Gipps 
Land, is farther to the east. A sandy beach of 
200 miles leads thence to Cape Howe, the south 
western extremity of Australia. 

In the interior are two great water- sheds — the 
Alpine Mountains on the eastern side, and the 
Dividing Range from east to west — through the 
middle of the Colony. The land to the east is 
rocky, to the north of the Dividing Range is level 
and poor, but to the south of that range level and 
fertile. 

MOUNTAINS, 

Forest Hill, on the eastern boundary, is part of 
the Australian Alpine Mountains, running through 
the Maneroo Plains of New South Wales, south- 
west to Bass's Strait, between Western Port and 
Comer Inlet, and dividing the Murray District 
i'rom Gipps Land. The southern portion of thid 
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BDowy chain is called Strzlecki*s Range ; the 
river Latrobe passes between the two parts. 

The Australian Alps are but the southward con- 
tinuation of the mountain chain across the conti- 
nent from Torres Strait. Mount Kosciusko, on 
the New Sooth Wales side, 6, .500 feet above the 
sea level, is 10 miles east* of the Boundary^ 
although 30 miles north of Forest Hill. The 
Pilot is 3 miles north of Forest Hill. 

The Bogong Range is the loftiest part of the 
Alps, giving rise to the MittaMitta, Mitchell, and 
Murray rivers. Its highest peaks are Hotham, 
Latrobe, Leichhardt, Kennedy's Height, and De- 
legete; the first two are above 7,000 feet. 
Hotham is 8 miles northwest of Latrobe. Forest 
Hill, 5,000 feet, is at the junction of the Wel- 
lesley, Wallace, and Selwyn counties of New 
South Wales with Victoria. 

Six miles south of Forest Hill are the Cobboras 
Mountains, from 5,000 to 6,000 feet. The Play- 
ground is a narrow mountain plain by the Cob- 
boras. The Gibbo Range, to the south of these, 
and near Lake Omeo, is 5,000. The Buffalo 
Range is an Alpine spur from Gibbo towards the 
Ov^as River; Aberdeen, its sonthem peak, is 
4,000 feet. Fuller's Range extends northwest- 
ward from the Buffalo, west of the Ovens. The 
May Hills are east of the River Ovens, Mount 
Buller, south of Buffalo, is 5,000 feet. 

The other prominent peaks of the Victoria 
Snowy Alp^ are, Wellington 5,270 feet high, 
Tombaritba 5,400, Kent 5,130. Baw fiaw 5,100. 
Castle Hill 4,850» Bald Head 4,650, Useful 4,800, 
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Notch 4,600. Valentia 4.000, Ben Cruachan 
2,900, and Mc MillaD. Oa the Gipps Land side 
are also Tambo 4,500, Angas, Hopeless, Fatigue, 
Taylor 1,450. Tom's Cap 1,300, and the Fainting 
Range 2,000. 

Wellington, or Gisborne, is in lai 37i^, 120 
miles northwest of Albert Town. Castle Hill, by 
the Mitchell, is 20 miles east of Wellington, Use- 
ful 20, and Tombaritba 10 north. Bald Hill and 
Taylor are north of Lake King. Ben Cruachen is 
the source of the Avon, and Baw Baw of the 
Yarra. Tom's Cap is south of Latrobe river. 

Hoddie's llange is between Strzelecki's Chain 
and Comer Inlet. A spur from the Alps enters 
Wilson's Promontory, the southernmost point of 
Australia. In this peninsula, Mount Wilson is 
2,350 feet high; Hunter, 1,150; and Sincapore, 
500. The Dandenong Ranges are from the Snowy 
Alps. The Cheviot Hills form a spur in the Goul- 
bum District. 



The Great Dividing Range strikes off from the 
Alps in a westerly direction, through the middle 
of Victoria, dividing the Murray tributaries from 
those reaching Bass's Strait, Few of the peaks 
are above 3,000 feet. 

It commences, under the names of the Goul- 
burn and Plenty Ranges, by dividing the waters 
of the Yarra and Goulburn. Disappointment and 
Mc Kenzie are Plenty Hills. Going westward we 
pass along the Kilmore Range — northwest by Big 
Hill, and then southward to Mount Macedon, 
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3,400 feet. Mount Diogenes is 6 miles north of 
Macedon, and Alexander's Head is 6 to the north- 
east. 

Leaving Macedon the Dividing Range is traced 
southwesterly to Weid Kruirk, at the head of the 
Werribee ; then westerly by Lava hills, and north 
of Warraneep and Ballarat to the wondrous Am- 
pbitheatre of hills forming part of the Pyrenees 
Range. Cole, Beckworth, the Brothers, Direc- 
tion, Misery, Ararat, and Ben Nevis are Pyrenean 
peaks. 

Misery is 30 miles south of Maryborough, and 
20 north-northwest of Ballarat. Ararat, the 
western extremity of the chain, is 20 miles east 
of Mount Williams, and 30 southwest of Mary* 
borough. Between Macedon and the Pyrenees are 
Mounts Violet, Greenock, and Bullarook; the 
last is 20 WMftfa of Ballarat. Ben Nevis is 12 
north*we8t of Mount Cole, Daisy Hill north-east of 
it, and Emn south. Nowhere Hill is near Crow- 
lands. 

A partial break takes place ajPter Ararat, when 
further to the westward rise the lofty Grampians, 
after which the land frills to the limestone flats of 
the western boundary. 

North of the Pyrenees the mountain chain is 
continued along the banks of the Avon. A 
powerful eastern spur runs thence between the 
Avon and Wimmera to New Bendigo. North- 
east of the Pyrenees is the Daisy Hill region. 
The range ten miles north of that is known as 
Simson or Maryborough, 40 miles west of Mount 
Alexander. 
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A few xnDes more to the north, across Mc Neil 
Creek, are the Alma Hills, and beyond those are 
the ranges of Bamt Creek, and the Moliagul. 
About a dozen miles eastward of Moliagul are the 
hills of Sandy Creek and Kingower; north of 
Kingower is Mount Korong, lying 50 miles north- 
west of Mount Alexander. 

From the Dividing Hills, 10 miles west of 
Macedon, arises an important chain of mountains 
dividing the waters of the Campaspe and Loddon, 
and the northern part of which is called the 
Alexander Range. The highest peak. Mount 
Alexander, is 50 miles north of the Dividing 
Mountains, 10 north-east of Castlemaine, and 90 
north'northwest of Melbourne. Mount Barker 
is 8 miles north of it, and Sargent is east. The 
Porcupine Range is parallel with and eastward of 
the Alexander Range. The Bendigo Hills are 
northern spurs of the Alexander. 

West of the Alexander Chain and west also of 
the Loddon Headwaters, are the Jim Crow 
Ranges, of which Wombat Hill and Franklin are 
peaks; the latter is 20 miles south of Castle- 
maine. The Jim Crow Hills run northerly, and 
unite with the Alexander spurs of Forest and 
Fryers Creeks. North of Jim Crow, and 20 
miles west of Mount Alexander, is Mount Tarren- 
gower, near the Loddon. Simson's Hill, by Caris- 
brook, is between Tarrengower and Maryborough. 

East of the Alexander Range, and on the east 
side of the Campaspe, are the Mc Ivor Ranges, 
dividing the waters of the Campaspe and Goul- 
burn. Mount Ida is the highest point, 30 miles 
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east of Alexander; Campbell is 10 miles north 
of Ida, in tlie range of Cornelia Creek. The 
Mc Ivor Hills are connected with the Gonlbarn 
Ranges to the eastward ; a hilly district connects 
them with the Alexander chain. 

The Goulbum Black Range lies between Mouot 
Leonard of the Dividing Range and the eastern 
Mount Misery ; Mount Beraard is by Hughes' 
Creek. Anotiier range runs south of Leonard to 
the Yarra Yarra. 

A constant succession of lofty northern spurs 
of the Dividing Range appears between the Goul- 
bum and the main chain of the Australian Alps. 
The mountainous region of Eastern Victoria is 
nearly 160 miles across. The Great Dividing 
Range yaries in width from 6 to 20 miles. 

The Southern Spurs are numerous, but not 
important. Between Mount Macedon and Bal- 
larat is a southerly range towards Ballan, in which 
is Mount Blackwood, 60 miles north-west of 
Melbourne. Gorong and Blackhill are near Ballan 
township. Buninyong is 8 miles south of Bal- 
larat, and Warraneep 6 east of it. Emu is 30 
south of Mount Cole. 

The Grampian Hills, west of the Pyrenees, run 
north and south. Mount William, their eastern 
bluff, is 6,400 feet above the sea level, and Mount 
Zero is the northern bluff. Arapiles is 80 miles 
west of Zero. 

The Serra Range is the southern continaation 
of the Grampians to Mounts Abrupt and 
Sturgeon. The Victoria Range is west of 
the Serra ; and the Dundas Group, is 
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west of tliat again. Talbot of the Black Range, 
north of the Gienelg River, is the most western 
hill of the centra] mountains. 

Between the Great Dividing Range and the 
Murray is an extensive plain, on which a few 
isolated mountains appear. Mount Jeffcott is 
between the Avon and Avoca. Hope, near the 
Pyramid Hill, is between the Loddon and Cam- 
paspe Rivers, and about 20 miles from the Mur- 
ray. Swan Hill, by the Murray, is 200 miles 
north-west of Melbourne. 

South of the Dividing Range, also, the ground 
is generally level, especially toward the westward; 
only a few scattered hills are found, excepting in 
Cape Otway District. In the Portland Bay neigh- 
bourhood are the volcanic cones of Clay, Eeles 
600 feet high, and Eckersley 500. Napier, 1,440 
feet, near Mount Rouse, is 30 miles north of the 
Bay. Kincaid is west of Mount Clay. 

Mount Shadwell, east of the Hopkins river, is 
30 miles north of Warrnambool. The Sister Hills 
are south of Shadwell, and Noorat is between it 
and Lake Timboon. Leura Crater is south of 
Lake Timboon, and Myrtoon east of it. Mount 
Emu is 20 miles south of Cole. 

The Stony Rises are 50 to 80 miles west of 
Geelong, south of Lake Corangamite, and around 
Lake Purrumbeet. Mount Porndon, in the middle 
of these Rises, is south-east of Leura. Clarke 
or Elephant Hill is 15 mi!es north-west of Lake 
Corangamite. The Pentland Hills are near Bac- 
chus Marsh. Rouse is 20 miles south of Sturgeon. 
. The Latrobe and Black Ranges, by the River 
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Gillebrfind, and also Moant St. George, are south 
of the Stony Rises. Hesse and Gellibrand, 500 
feety are north-east of Lake Colac. Mount Mer- 
cer, by the River Leigh, is 30 miles north-west of 
Geelong; Moriac is 12 south-west; the Anaki 
Yowang Hills, 20 north ; and Barrabool Hills, 3 
west. 

Mount Aiken, near the Gap, is 20 miles north- 
west of Melbourne. Holden is north-west of the 
Gap, and Kororoit, or Misery, d miles south of it. 
Station Peak, 1,300 ^eet, is on the west side of 
Fort Phillip Bay, 15 miles north of Geelong. 
Cliza, on the eastern side of the Bay, is 30 miles 
from Melbourne. Mount Martha is 10 miles south 
of Eliza, and Arthur's Seat 7 south-west of 
Martha. The mountainous region commences 5 
or 6 miles from Melbourne, and continues in a 
north-easterly direction, without interruption, for 
500 miles. 

RITBKS. 

The Alps and the Dividing Range are the two 
great sources of the rivers of Victoria. The 
Murrav receives the northern streams, and the 
sea the southern. Other rivers lose themselves in 
sand or scrub, or pursue a subterranean course to 
the Murray. 

The Murray has several sources. The most 
south-eastern is the Indi, or Limestone, from 
Porest Hill, though the largest stream comes 
from near Mount Kosciusko. After a short nor- 
th(m course it turns to the westward, and reaches 
the sea, through Lake Victoria, into Eucouuter 

K 
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Bay. Its length ia 2^400 miles, of which 1»800 
are navigable. One- third of its coarse is in 
South Australia. 

The soathern tributaries of the Murray are the 
Cadgewong, Mitta Mitta, Indigo, Black Dog, 
Ovens, Ooulburn, Campaspe, and Loddon. The 
Murrumbidgee and Darhng then follow, from the 
north side. The Mitta Mitta, from the Bogan 
Alps, near Lake Omeo, with its branches the 
Livingstone and Little River, reaches the Murray 
12 miles east of Albury. 

The tributaries of the Alpine River Ovens are 
the King, Buffalo, Backland, Reedy Creek, and 
Hodgson Creek, The* Goulburn runs westerly, 
and then northerly, from the Dividing Range, for 
400 miles, to the Murray, 10 miles east of the 
Campaspe. Its tributaries are, the Howqua from 
Mount Buller, Devil's River from Mount Waran- 
bat. Muddy Creek, King Parrot or Sunday Creek, 
the Hughes, Deegay Ponds from near Mount Ida, 
Violet Ponds, and the Broken River from Mount 
Buller. 

The Running and Dry Creeks unite at Broad- 
ford, to form Sunday Creek. Mollison's Creek, 
from north of Mount Macedon, flows easterly 
into the Sugar-loaf Creek, which unites with the 
Sunday near Seymour on the Goulburn. Kilmore 
Creek, from the Dividing Range, is a branch of 
the Kurkuruc, which runs northerly to MoUison's 
Creek. 

The Campaspe River rises in the Dividing 
Range, near Weid Kruick Mountain, and trend- 
ing to the north-north -east gains the Murray by 
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Maiden's Punt, a few miles west of the Goulburn, 
due. north of Melbourae. Its tributaries are» Five 
Mile Creek from Mount Macedon, Piper's Creek 
from Carlsrube, Mosquito Creek, Ida Creek, Co- 
liban River, and the Exe. 

The Ida Creek, from Mount Ida eastward, re- 
ceives the Mc Ivor and Wild Duck Creeks ; the 
Mo Ivor joins cear Mount Ida. The Coliban rises 
near the source of the Campaspe, by the junction 
of Talbot, Bourke, and Dalhousie Counties. The 
Exe, from Mount Alexander, receives the Emu 
Creek and its branch the Sheepwash. 

The Loddon or Yarrayne, 400 miles long, rises 
6 miles west of the Coliban, and enters the Mur- 
ray at Swan Hill. Its tributaries are, Middieton 
Creek, from the South; Fryar, Campbell, and 
Muckleford, from the north ; limestone, Jim 
Crow, Joyce, Deep, and Mc Neil, from the south ; 
Kmgower, Sandy, and Koroog, from the west^ 
Burnt Creek is between Maryborough and Ko.» 
rong. 

Campbell's Creek Is formed by the junction of 
Barker and Forest Creeks at Castlemaine, from 
Mount Alexander. Fryer's junction is 6 miles 
east of Campbeirs. Muckleford Creek is from a 
western spur of the Alexander Range to near the 
junction of the Jim Crow. Joyce's junction is 
by Mount Tarrangower. The Deep Creek or 
Tullaroop receives Creswick's Creek, the Bulla- 
rook, and the Greenock ; the latter joins at Cans- 
brook. The Mc Neil is formed by the union of 
the Pyrenees creeks of Doctor and Burnbank. 

Beside the Forest, . Barker, and Sheepwash 
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Creeks, the following have also their source ia the 
Alexander Kange — Bullock Creek, Myers, and 
Bendigo. The last rises 10 miles soatli of Sand- 
hurst, and loses itself in the northern sands. The 
Cornelia runs parallel with the Bendigo, on the 
other side of (he Caropaspe. 

The Avooa, from Mount Cole of the Pyrenees. 
runs parallel with the Loddon for 300 miles into 
Lake Baal Baal, whence it may reach the Murray, 
.30 miles to the north, hy subterranean channels. 
West of the Avoca is the Avon, with its branch 
the Richardson. Pnrther to the west is the Wim- 
mera River, 300 miles long, from Mt>ant Cole to 
lake Hindroarsh, and thence to lake Albacuyta. 
The Yarra.ambiack Creek, by Wimmera, falls 
north into a Lake Coorong. 

The southern waters are more numerous, but 
of less length than the northern. The Glenelg, 
from between the Victoria and Grampian Ranges, 
falls into Discovery Bay, on the western 
boundary. Its eastern tributaries are, the Wan- 
non, from Mount William, with its branch the 
Grange ; the Chetwynd, Wando, Stokes, and 
Crawford. The Mosquito Creek is by the Ade- 
laide border. 

The Portland Bay creeks are the Surrey, Fitz- 
roy, Eumerella, and Shaw. The Moyn opens into 
Port Fairy. The Hopkins runs from Mount Cole 
to Lady Bay, near Warmambool : its branches are 
the Salt Creek, and the Emu or Taylor, from the 
Pyrenees. The Fiery Creek runs into Lake Boloke 
near the Hopkins. The Woady Yaloak flows 
southward from the Dividing Range to Lake 
Corangamite. 
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The Barwon River, from the Cape Otway 
Ranges, flows past Geelong, through Lake Con- 
newarre, to the sea at Fort Flinders, after drain- 
ing 1,500 square miles. Its tributaries are, the 
Moorabool, from the Dividing Kan^e, with its 
branch Lallal Creek, from Black Hill, Ballarat ; 
and the Leigh or Yarrowee, from the Dividing 
Range, throagh Ballarat township, reaching the 
Barwon 20 miles west of Geelong. The Bnrram- 
beet, near Ballarat, falls into Lake Burrambeet. 

In Ueytesbary of Cape Otway peninsnla, soath* 
west of Geelong, are the following streams : the 
Gellibrand, from near the source of the Barwon 
to Moonlight Head, 15 miles west of Cape 
Otway ; Ajre and Joannt^ Creeks, near the Cape ; 
Cmnlis Creek to the sea, west of the Gellibrand, 
from Lake Purrumbeet ; Sherbrook Creek, east of 
Curdis ; Bracknell Creek, from Lake Elingamite, 
westward to the Hopkins. 

Several fine streams run into Port Phillip ; as 
the Yarra, the Saltwater or Marybynong, the 
Kororoit, and the Werribee or £xe. The Wer- 
ribee, from the Amphitheatre of the Pyrenees, 
receives the Mountain Lerderderg at Bacchus 
Marsh. The Kororoit, from Mount Aitkin, gains 
the Buy near WiUiam&town, and Little River at 
Geelong Harbour. 

The Saltwater River rises on the north side of 
Mount Macedon, and joins the Yarra at its en- 
trance in the Bay, after receiving the Bullanda or 
Deep Creek at Bulla, the Macedon River below 
Bulla, and the Moonie Ponds £rom beyond Broad- 

K 3 
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meadows. The Macedon River and the Deep 
Creek are from the Macedon Range. 

The Yarra, 200 miles long, flows westerly lo 
Melboarne and the Bay, from the Mount Baw 
Baw of the Australian Alps. Its southern tribu- 
taries are, the Yarra Rivulet, Woori Yalook, An- 
derson's, Deep Creek, Koonung, and Kooyongkoot 
or Gardner's Creek. The northern branches are, 
the Watts, Steele, Watson* Diamond and Sugar- 
loaf, Plenty from Mount Disappointment, Darebin 
Merri, and Saltwater. The Ri^er Bass falls 
into Western Port, and theTarwin into Anderson's 
Inlet, near Cape Patterson. 

The rivers falling southward from the Alps are 
in Gipps Land. The Albert and Tarra have short 
courses to a narrow channel, leading from Comer 
Inlet to Bass's Strait. The Franklin reaches Cor- 
ner Inlet. The Merriman flows into Lake Deni- 
sou; the Latrobe, Avon, and Perry, into Lake 
Wellington; and the Mitchell, Nidiolson, and 
Tambo, into Lake King. Further eastward is the 
Snowy River, and the Genoa is near Cape Howe. 

The Latrobe, or Glengarry. 200 miles long, 
flows eastward from ranges south of the Yarra. 
The Mc Alister, from Mount Wellington, falls into 
the Thomson, the back waters of which rivers form 
the Flooding Creek. The Thomson then runs 
south-east into the Latrobe, 10 miles before 
reaching Lake Wellington. The Avon or Dun- 
lop, from Ben Cruachan, is a small river; .the 
Ferry joins it near the lake. 

The Mitchell or Mc Arthur, from Mount Kent 
to Lake King, is 150 miles long. The Nicholson 
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or Riley is short. The Tambois from Mount 
Tambo of the Alps. The noble Snowy River, 400 
miles long, rises eastward of Mount Kosciusko, and 
runs to the sea 100 miles west of Cape Howe;Toon- 
ginbook, from Cobboras Range, is its tributary. 

LAKES. 

The Lakes of Victoria are few in number; 
some are salt, and others fresh They are gene- 
rally very shallow, except where they happen to 
be the craters of extinct volcanoes, as in the 
country westward of Geelong. 

Gipps Land has a singular net -work of lakes 
near the coast, which, from their connexion with 
each other and with the sea, are salt. Those 
nearest the shore are, Lake Denison, Reeve La- 
goon, Lake Reeve, Lake Victoria, Lake Bunga, 
and Lake Tyers. The others are Wellington and 
King. Tyers is the most eastern, and Denison 
the western. 

Lake Wellington is 12 miles long by 10 broad, 
Victoria 30 by 3, Reeve 25 by 1, Bunga 10 by 1, 
and King 8 by 6. Reeve from the west, and 
Bunga from the east, meet in Victoria Lake. 
King opens into the Victoria from the north-east, 
round Raymond Island ; and Wellington into it, 
from the north-west, through a channel called 
Mc Lennan's Strait. 

The marshy land between Denison Lake and 
Alberton is liable to be flooded. Floods connect 
Dennison with Lake Victoria. The lakes are sel- 
dom a dozen feet deep. The sea entrance, between 
Tyers and King Lakes, 50 miles from the west 
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side of Wellington, is usually blocked up with 
sand from the southwaixl. Lake Omeo, north- 
east of Alberton, is at an elevation of 3,000 feet, 
amoDg the Snowy Alps. 

South of Geelong is 'the large shallow Lake 
Connewarre, opening into the sea, after receiving 
the River Bar won. To the south-west, in Cape 
Otway Peninsula, is the fresh-water lake, Elin- 
gamite. Fifty miles west of Geelong is the salt 
Corangamite, 80 miles round. The fresh Colac, 
15 round, is south-east of the Salt I^ke, and 
salt Gnarpurt north-west. 

South-west of Corangamite, and east of Mount 
Leura, is fresh Purrumbeet or Manifold, 2 miles 
long and 150 feet deep. Salt Timboon or Corun- 
gulac, 5 miles long, is west of Corangamite. 
Weerauganok is east, and fiullen Merri south, of 
Timboon ; both are salt. 

Burrumbeet, near Lake Learmouth, is in the 
Pyrenees Mountains, 10 miles west of Ballarat. 
Boloke, near the Hopkins river, receives Fiery 
Creek. Banynong Lake is east of the Avon. 
Mitre and other salt lakes near Mount Arapiles, 
are west of the Wimmera. I^ear Belfast are fresh 
lakes. 

Several drainage lakes ocrur in the flat Murray 
scrub country, having, pmbably, subterranean 
courses to the Murray. Hindmarsh, 30 miles 
round, near the western boundary, receives the 
Wimmera, though its waters afterwards fail into 
Lake Albacuyta northward. Boga is 8 miles fiom 
Swan Hill. Salt Tyrrell, 20 miles round, is be- 
tween Hindmarsh and the river. Baal, 20 miles 
from the Murray, receives the Avoca River. 
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BAT8« 

Discovery Bay is to the extreme west, receiving 
the Glenelg River. Portland Bay, 35 miles across, 
is east of that. Fort Fairy is east of P(»tland Bay. 
Lady Bay is at the month of the Hopkins, at Warr- 
nambool. These fonr hays have anchorage, but 
not secure shelter for vessels. Port Campbell is 
between Lady Bay and Cape Otway ; and Apollo 
and Lontit Bays are between that Cape and Port 
Phillip. 

Port Phillip Bay is 40 mfles long, and nearly as 
broad, having an area of 900 square miles. The 
entrance betneen the Heads is 2 miles across. 
The northern end of the bay is called Hobson's 
Bay. Geelong Harbour is the south-western 
part-; Corio Bay is the inner bay of Geelong. 
Just inside the Heads, t>n the western side, is 
Swan Bay, of Indented Head Peninsula* 

Western Fort, between Port PhiSip and Wil- 
son's Promontory, is deep and well sheltered. 
Two considerable islands, French and Phillip, 
nearly fill up its basin. Anders on*s Inlet is east 
of Western Port. On the east side of the pro- 
montory are Befage and Waterloo iktys, and 
SealePs Cove. 

Comer Inlet, 15 miles long by 15 broad, is 
north-east of Wilson's Promontory. Its entrance 
18 nearly closed by Snake Island. Lewis Channel 
is north of Snake Island, from Comer Inlet, by 
Welshpool to Port Albert. Port Albert is en- 
tered from Bass's Strait, at a distance of 100 
miles from the north-east of Tasmania. Shoal 
Inlet is by TarraviUe. 
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CAPES. 

Cape Bridgewater is the eastern limit of Dis* 
covery fiay. Nelson is east of it. Cape Sir 
William Grant, north of Nelson, is near Portland. 
Cape Otway is 60 miles soath-west of Port Phillip 
Heads, and Volney 15 miles west of Otway. 
Gray is by Lontit Bay, and Start and Patton are 
south of it. Point Flinders is 6 miles west of 
Port PhilUp. 

The Heads of Port Phillip are, Lonsdale Point 
on the west, and Point Nepean on the east side. 
Shortland's Bluff is within the entrance on the 
west side, and Point Henry of Geelong Harbour. 
Cape Schanck is between Western Port and Port 
Phillip. Grant is the south-western comer of 
Phillip Island of Western Port ; and WoUomai 
the south-eastern. Tortoise Head is south of 
French Island. Settlement Point is on the eastern 
side of Western Port. 

Cape Patterson is east of WoUomai. and Lip^ 
trap east of Patterson. The point of Wilson's 
Promontory is the most southern of Victoria, and 
of all Australia. Cape Wellington is on the east 
side of the Promontory, and Conran near the 
Beware Reef, Gipps Land. 

Pearl Point is east of Lake Tyers, of the Ninety 
Mile Beach. Everard Cape is 10 miles west of 
Barn's Head; which is near Cape Howe, the 
south-eastern point of Victoria and of Australia. 
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IBUlNDS. 

Lawience and Lady Percy's Islands are in Fort- 
land Bay; Erench and Phillip are in Western 
Port. French, the inner one, is 15 miles long by 
10 broad ; Phillip is 20 by 7. Glennie aod Cleft 
are west of Wilson's Promontory ; Seal Isles and 
Rabbit are to the east« and Rodonto Rock is to 
the south. 

Snake or Latrobe Island, 12 miles long, is at 
the entrance of Corner Inlet. Sunday, 5 miles 
long, is north of it, at the entrance of Port Albert. 
Lance is between Lake Reeve and the sea, and 
Raymond between Lake King and Lake Victoria. 
Gabo, having a lighthousey is near Cape Howct 

COUNTIES, 

Victoria is naturally divided into three parts. 
The Australian Alps,^ from the north-east to 
Western Port, cut off Gipps Land. The Great 
Dividing Range runs east and west through the 
middle of the Colony, dividing the level land 
toward the Murray from the level land toward 
the sea. 

The surveyed and settled portion is almost 
wholly south of the Dividing Range, and consists 
of 1 6 counties. 

MoRNiNOTON, .EvBLTN, and Anglbset are 
eastward of Port Phillip ; Boitrke, Talbot, and 
Dalhousie, to the north ; Polwarth and Hbt- 
TESBURT, to the south-west ; and Gbamt, Gsen- 
viLLE, Hampdbk, and Ripon, to the west. Nob- 
HANBT and Villibrs are by Portland Bay, and 
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DuNDAS and Follet toward the western boan- 
dary. The unproclaimed and uudescribed coimty 
of RoDNST runs toward the Morray. 

BouRKE Coanty, with an area of 1,5^ square 
miles, has Port Phillip Bay to the south, the 
Dividing Range to the north, the River Plenty to 
the east, and the Werribee to the west. The 
extreme length from east to west is 70 miles, and 
width 50. Grant Coanty, 1,440 square miks,. 
has the Dividing Range to the north, the Wer- 
ribee and Port Phillip Bay to the east, the Leis^h 
to the west, and the sea to the south. It is 70 
miles from north to south, and 40 from east to 
west. 

Grenvillb, 1,470 square miles, has the Leigli 
to the east, Lake Colac to the south, the Dividing 
Range to the north, and Lake Corangamite to the 
south west. PoLWABiH, 1,280 square miles, con- 
taining the Cape Otway County, has Grenville to 
the north, and the sea to the east and south. 
Heytesbury, 1,160 square miles, has Polwarth 
to the east, and the sea to the west and south. 

Hampden, 1,420 square miles, has Heytesbury 
to the south. Lake Corangamite and Grenville to 
<lie east, and the Hopkins River to the west. 
ViLLiERS, 1,660 square miles, has the Hopkins to 
the east, the sea to the south, and the Eumerella 
and Normanby to the west. Nobmahby, 1,920 
square miles, has Villiers to the west, the sea to 
the south, the Gienelg river to the west, and the 
Wannon to the north. 

Follet, 1,040 square miles, has the Gienelg 
to the east and south, and the Victoria Western 
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boandary to th« west. Dukdas, 2,000 square 
miles, has the Glenelg to the west and north, the 
Waanon and Normanby to the south, and the 
Serra Range to the east^ 

RiPON^ 1,820 square miles, has the Serra 
ftange to the west, the Pyrenees Range to the 
noFth> Hampdeti to the south, and the River Bur- 
rambeet and BalUirat Diggings to the east. 

Talbot, 1,200 square miles, has the Loddon 
and Moant Alexander to the north. Mount Cole 
and Ripon to the west, the Dividing Range to the 
south, and the Coiiban to the east. Rodnbt 
Conntj, toward the Muiray, between the Goul- 
bnm and Campaspe, is not yet ciromnscribed. 
Daxhoosib, 1,18^ square miles, has the Cohbaii 
to iha west, the Dividing Range and Bourke to 
the south, and the Goulbum to the east. 

AyoLSSET, 1,780 square miles, hes Dalhousie 
to the west, the Gkiulburn to the north, the Di- 
viding Range to the south, and tbe Alps to the 
east« EvELTW^ 1,030 sqnare miles, has Anglesea 
to the ncMrth, and Bourke and the Bay to the 
west. MoRNiKGiTcm, 1,200 square miles, the 
Western Port pountry, has Evelyn to the north, 
the sea to the south* the Alps to the east, and the 
Bay to the west. 

Several unproclaimed counties form the Dis 
trict of Qipps Land, Of these, Bass lies between 
Mornington County and Franklin River of Corner 
Inlet. DouBo is between Franklin River and the 
Merriman Greek. Haddinotok has the Merriman 
Creek and Latrobe River to the west, and the 
Mc Alister and Avon to the east. 
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Bruce Connty has the McAlister on the "wnt, 
and the Mitchell River on the east. Abinodon 
is between the Mitchell and the Soowy Rivers^ 
and HowB County froni the Snowy River to the 
New South Wales fioondary. 

The five great pastoral districts are Fortlaud, 
Gipps Land, the Murray, WsstBRN or Loddon, 
and the Wimmbra. The Portland is included now 
in several western counties. 

Gipps Land, containing 14,500 square miles, is 
between the Alps and the sea, having Wilson's 
Promontory to the west, and Cape Howe and 
New South Wales to the east. The Murray 
District, containing 13,400 square miles, has the 
Murray to the north, the Alps to the east, the 
Goulburn River to the west, and the Dividing 
Range to the south. 

The LoDDON or Wbstern District, containing 
6.000 square miles, which includes the prospective' 
Rodney County, has the Murray to the north, the 
Gottlbam to the east, Talbot to the south, and the 
Avoca river to the west. The Wimmera District, 
containing 27,000 square miles, through which the 
Wimmera flows, has the Avoca to the east, the 
Murray to the north, the Grampian Range to the 
south, and South Australia to the w%st. 

Victoria is also divided into five Electoral Pro- 
vinces. The Cbntbal Province includes Mel- 
bourne and its neighbourhood. The South Pro- 
vince includes part of Bourke, and the Counties 
of Evelyn and Momington. The South Wbstbbb 
Province includes Grant, Grenville, and Polwarth. 

The North Wkstern Province includes Talbot 
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and Dalhousie, and the District of the Wimmera 
and Loddon, excepting Eodney County. The 
Eastern Province inclodes Anglesey, Rodney, 
and the Districts of the Murray and Gipps Land. 
The Electoral Districts are, Melbourne — St. 
Kilda — Collingwood — Polwarth, Ripon, Hamp- 
den, and South Grenville — the Murray — ^Gipps 
Land — the Wimmera, and the Murray Boroughs. 
Also, South Melbourne — Richmond — Williams- 
town — Brighton — Geelong — Portland — Belfast—^ 
Warrnambool — Colac — Kilmore— -the Kyneton 
Boroughs — Alberton — Castlemaine Boroughs — 
Sandhurst Boroughs — North Grant — North Gren- 
ville — Anglesey— Dundas and FoUett — Norman- 
by— Villiers and Heytesbury. 

TOWNS. 

Melbourne, the capital, in lat. 37 |S south, 
long. 145® east, stands beside the Yarra Yarra, 
not far from its confluence with Hobson's Bay« 
Port Phillip. The population of the town and 
immediate suburbs is 1 10,000, Of these suburbs, 
Collingwood has 22.000, Richmond 10,000. 
Prahran and St. Kilda 9,000. Flemington 700, 
Hawthorne 600, Northcote 500. The Port Wil- 
liamstown, at the Bay, 8 miles from Melbourne, 
contains 4^00, the Port Sandndge, 3 miles, con- 
tains 5,000, and Emerald Hill, between Sandridge 
aiMl Melbourne, 3,000. 

Geelong, the. second town of the Colony, on the 
south-west comer of Port Phillip Bay, 40 miles 
from the capital, contains with its suburbs 22,000 
people. Of these suburbs^ Ashby has 3,500, 
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ChilweU 2,200, Newton 2.200. trifliitown 700, K]I« 
dare 800, Little Scotland 800, Germdntown400. 

Of the foi^r great thorooghfafeft out of MeU 
bourne, one is north-east, towards Sydney; one 
north, to Bendigo and the Murray; one north-* 
west to the Pyrenees, through Balaarat; onefionth-p 
east, to Western Port and Gipps Land. 

The following are the principal townships, and 
their distanoes from Melbourne, upon the Sydney 
road : Fenthdge, a miles, 2,000 people ; Camp- 
bellfield, 10; Donnybrook, at the Rocky Water 
Holes, 20; Kilmore, 1,800 people, 40 miles; 
Broadford, at Ferguson's, 52 ; Seymour, on the 
Goulbom, 2)00 people, 70 miles ; Arenal, on the 
Hughes, IQO miles; Longwood, on Nine Mile 
Creek, 120, 

Next to Longwood is Euroa, on Seren Creeks, 
200 people* 139 miles; Honeysuckle, on Violet 
Ponds, 155 ; Benalla, on Broken Rirer, 400 people* 
175 miles ; Gretna, on Fifteen Mile Creek, 185 ; 
Wangaiatta, on the junction of the King and 
Ovens Biyers, 700 people, 200 miles; Beeoh^ 
worth, on Reedy Creek, 230 mike ; Belyoirj, neur 
the Murray, 250 miles. 

Albany, on the opposite side of the Murray to 
Belvoir* is in New South Wi^Ies. Chiltem, oq 
Black Dog Creek* near the Murray, is 25 miles 
west of Albany. Echuca, opposite to Moama 
township, is at Hopwood*s Ferry, west of Maiden's 
Punt, by the junction of the Campaspe and Mur? 
ray. Castle Donnington, by Swan Hill, is at the 
junction of the Loddon and Murray, 230 mikui 
north-north-west of M^bourne. 

The main Diggings, or Bendigo, Road has the 
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following towtasfaipB: MemiDgton, 3 miles from 
Melboarne:; Eseendon, 8; Keflor, 600 people, 10 
miles; Bulla Bulla, on Deep Creek, 18; Snnbury, 
on Saltwater RiTer^ 28 ; Gisborne, or the Bash, 
pn Macedon Rmr, 400 people, 35' miles; Wood* 
«^> on Five Mile Creek, through the Black 
Forest, 300 people, 48 miles. 

Beyond these are Carlsrhue, on the Campaspe, 
$4mile8; Eiyneton,' on the Campaspe, 1,300 
people, 58 miles; Malmsbory, on the Coliban, 
64 ; Tarradale, or Baok Creek, 69 $ Elphiostone, 
or Sawpit Gaily, 72. 

At £lphinstone the road divides^ thiit to the 
westward leading to Castlemaine, 2,000 people, 
80 miles £tom Melbourne. The Bendigo road^ 
from Elphinstone, passes Harcourt, 80 miles; 
EaTenswoody on Bullock Creek, 94 % Lockwood, 
98 ; Sandhurst, on Bendigo Creek, 7,000 people, 
105 miles north-nortb^-West of Melbourne^ 

The road from Melbonme to the Pyrenees 
Country passes through. Keilor, 10 miles ; Melton, 
27 ; Bacchus Marsh, at the junction of the Ler- 
derberg and Werribee, 38 ; Ballan» on the Upper 
Werribee, 600 people, 52 miles; Baninyong, 
1,200 people, 72 miles; Balaarat, on the Leigh, 
9,000 people^ 80 miles west-north-west of Mel- 
bourne, and 65 from Geelong. 

Beyond Ballaarat, on the north-West^road, are 
Creswick, 92 miles from Melbourne, over the 
other side of the Diyiding Range, from Balaarat ; 
Lezton, or Bum Bttnk> east of Mount Cole, 400 
people, 120 miles; Crowlands, among the Pyre- 
nees, on die Upper Wimmera, 150 miles; Ole- 

L 3 
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nofCiiy, on the Wimnera, near the Grampian 
Hills, 180; Horfiham, on the Wimmera, 210 
pdilea north-west of M^houme* 

The road aottth-eastward from Melbourne, coo« 
ducts a^roas Alpine Regions into Gippa Land, 
passing Brighton, by the bay aide, 7 milea from 
Melbourne, or Oakleigh 10, to Dandenong on the 
Dandenong Creek, 20 milea. Corinella is on the 
eastern side of Western Fort ; and Franksten, at 
Snapper's Fointi on the eastern aide of Port 
Phillip Bay, 30 milea south-east of Melbourne* 

The principal townships near Melbonme, not 
before mentioned) are^ Footscray, on the Salt* 
water Ri^rer, between Wilhamstown and the capi- 
tal; Braybrooky 4 iniles from Wilhamstown j 
I^orthcote, on the Merri Creek, near Colling* 
wood ; BroadmeadoWfiy 12 miles north-^west ; 
Hawthorne, 3 miles east ; Warriogal, or Heidd^ 
berg, on the Yarra, 800 people, 8 north-east; 
Templestowet 12 norih^^astj £ltham, on the 
piamond Creeks 20 north-west ; and Kangaroo 
Groundu, between the Diamond Creek and Yantu 

Off the Sydney Road, from Kilmore, is the 
road to Heathcote^ on Mc Ivor Creek, 80 mtlea 
north of Melbourne, throngh Pyalong, 60 mika^ 
Warranga is 32 miles north-«ast of Heathcote, 
and 8 from Murchison, on the Goolbum. Moora 
and Rnsbworth are near Warranga* 

Mitchellstown, 25 miles east of Heathcote, is 
at the junction. of the Deegay Ponds and the 
Goalburn. Lancefield is half-way between Kil4 
more. and Kyneton. 

Near fiendigo are the following townsh^'* 
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HeiMiiirang, on the S^eepwash, looth ; Strath* 
fieldsaye, on the £ze, soath; Maroog or Argy]e» 
on Buliook Creek, north ; Koroag» 40 miles north* 
north-west ctf Sandharst; Moliagal, 12 west of 
Koroog; Kingower, south-west of Korong, and 
Wedderbome, north-west of it ; Newbridge, on 
the Lower Loddon, 80 miles north of Sandhurst. 
New Bendigo, by the Avon, is 90 miles west of 
Bendigb. 

NearCastlemaine are the following townships:-^ 
Guildford, at the junction of Campbell's Creek 
and the Loddon, 7 miles south of Castlemaine ) 
Pryer's Town, on Fryer's Creek { ICnckleford, on 
Muckleford Creek ; Hepburn, by Mount Franklin 
and Jim Crow Creek | Daylesford, by Wombat 
Hill and the Jim Crow, 25 south ; Newstead, on 
the Loddon> near the jonctiQa of MuokldTord 
Creek, 1 2 south-west ; Maldon, by Mount Tarren* 
gower, 12 west« 

West of Taitengower, fid mler from Castle^ 
maine, is Carisbrook, at the junctk>n of Greenock 
and Deep Creeks* Maryborough or Simeons is 4 
from Carisbrook and 30 west of Castlemaine. 
Amherst, by Daisy HiU, is 12 south oi Mary* 
borough ; AlmA, 12 north $ Avoca, on the Avoca^ 
16 west; and Tamagulla, on Lower Loddon^ 40 
north-east of Maryborough, • 

If ear Ballaarat 4u:e Miners' Rest, of DowHng 
Forest, 7 miletr north-west; Camglumi, by Lake 
Burrumbeeti 16 west ; Skipton* on Emu Creek, 
west of Camgham i Chepstowe, by* Mount Emui 
Streatham, on Fiery Creek, 60 west of JSallaarat. 
Navfiore, McKay'Sf on the Adelaide Boadi is 40 
miles weist of Daisy Hill. 
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In the neighborhood of Geeloog are Wyndham^ 
on the Werribee, half way to Melboame ; Portar* 
lingtog, of Indented Head, 20 north-east; and 
Que^8cliC Shortland*8 Bluff, south side of Svaa 
Bay* 20 sottth-east of Geelong. Layard, to the 
HOttth-west, is on the Cape Otway river ; and 
Inverleigh at the junction of the Leigh andBarwon* 
25 west. 

There are three western rivers from Geelong to 
Portland t one by Streatbam and the Grange ; the 
second by Cressy and the Grange ; and the other 
by Cdac and Belfast. The first two bear to the 
northward* and the last southward, of west. 

Ta^ first or North- Western River passes Fyansi- 
ford 4 miles from Geelong ; Batesford> 8 ; Ban- 
nochbum^ on Bruce Creek ; Teesdale* 25 ; Shel- 
ford, on the Leigh, 30 ; Rokewood» on the Chain 
of Ponds, 45 ; Pittfield, on the Woady Yaloak, 
60 ; Streatham, on Fiery Creek, 100 ; Wickliffe, 
on theHopkin8«.l30; Dunkeld> at Mount Stur- 
geon, 169 ; Hamilton, on the Grange Burn, 800 
people, 185 miles* Portland is 45 miles south of 
the Grange. 

The second or middle Portland road passes 
Cressy on the Woady YaUoak^ntorth-west of Lake 
Corangamite, 60 miles w^st of Geelong.; Lismore ; 
Darlington, on the Taylor or Emu, 90 ; Mortlake, 
at Mount Shadwell, .110; Hexham, on the Hop- 
kins; Penhurst, near Mount Rouse, 160; the 
Grange Town is 25 miles north-vest of Rouse, 
apd 15 north-east of Braxholme. 

The third or lower road, to the south-west of 
peelong, passies UQar Buntingdale and Winehelsea, 
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on the Bbtwou ; Golac, south of Lake Colao, 800 
people, 50 miles ; CamperdowD, by Lake Hm- 
boon, 80 ; Warrnambooly on the Merri, near the 
mouth of the Hopkins. 1»200 people, 120 miles; 
Woodford; Belfast, 1,600 people, 140 miles; 
Yambnck ; Portland, 2,200 people, ISOmUes west 
of Geelong. 

The Adelaide road from the Grange to Lindsay, 
on the Border, passes Coleraine on the Wannon, 
and Dartmoor on the Glenelg. Lindsay or Monro's 
is 20 miles northreast of Monnt Gambier. Nelson 
is at the mouth of the Glenelg. 

The Adelaide road, north of the Grange, reaches 
Apsley or Ballantyne's, on the Border, south of 
Mosquito Creek, after passing Balmoral and Mos- 
tyn of the Upper Glenelg. Fenola, in South 
Australia, is between Apsley and Lindsay. 

North of Portland are Hayward, on the Fitz^ 
roy. Id miles; and Hotspur, on the Crawford, 3Q. 
Digby is north of Hotspur, and Casterton is near 
the junction of the Wannon and Glenelg. 

In Gipps Land are several rising townships ;— ^ 
Welshpool, on Lewis's Channel, 2 miles from 
Corner Inlet, and 12 west of Alberton. In Port 
Albert are three townships :-^The Port, 180 
people ; Alberton, on the Albert river, 200 people ; 
Tarraville, on the Tarra, 200 people, 3 miles east 
of Alberton. 

Sale, on Flooding Creek, 150 people, is 50 miles 
north-east of Alberton. Stratford and Boisdale, 
on the Avon, are about 12 east of Sale* Rosedale, 
Black Jack's Hut, on the Latrobe, is 40 miles west 
of Sale. The Holy Plain is by the liatrobe. 
^nshy Park is near Sale. 
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Gifford ifl on the Merriman Creek ; Roseneath 
on the eastern shore of Lake Wellington ; Strath- 
fieldsayeon the Northern; and Seacombe on McLen- 
nan Strait, between Lakes Victoria and Welling- 
ton. Baimsdale is on the Mitchell, near Lake 
King; and Burthen, on the Tambo, 20 miles 
north of Lake King, and 50 east of Sale. 

The new road to Sale from Melbourne is as fol- 
lows: — To Running Creek, 20 miles; Bryant 
Creek, 3 ; Woori Yalook. 3 ; Hoddle Creek. 10 ; 
Latrobe River, 35; the Orr, 20; Tver's Creek, 
14. The elevation of the road is often 4,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Of these towns, Melbourne, Williamstown, Keilor, 
and Bacchus Marah, are in Bourke County ; Gee- 
long, Ballan, and Buninyong are in Grant ; Bal- 
laarat and Cressy are in Grenville ; Colac is in 
Polwarth ; Fraukstone is in Momington. 

Woodend, Carlsrhue, Kyneton, and Kilmore, 
are in Dalhousie ; Carisbrooky Castlemaine, Mary- 
borough and Bnrnbank, are in Talbot ; Darlington, 
Mortlake, and Camperdown, are in Hampden ; 
Coleraine is in Dundas ; Belfast and Warrnambool 
are in Villiers ; the Grange and JPortland are in 
Normanby. 

In Gipps Land, Comer Inlet is in Bass County; 
Stratford and Bushy Park are in Bruce ; Alberton 
and Port Albert are in Douro; and Sale is in 
Haddington. 



The country was unknown to Europeans till 
1798, when Mr. Bass discovered Western Port 
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and the strait dividing Tasmania from Australia. 
Captain Grant discovered Portland Bay in 1 800 ; 
and Captain Murray in the Lady Nelson, entered 
Port Phillip Bay in 1802, The. coast was after- 
wards surveyed by Captain Flinders, in 1 802. 

The interior was first penetrated across the 
Hume or Murray, to Geelong, by Messrs. Hume 
and Hovell, in 1824, Captain Sturt followed 
down the Murray in 1830. Sir Thos. L. Mitchell 
revealed the fertile country to the westward, and 
named it Australia Felix, in 1835. 

The first settlement was made by Governor 
Collins, with convicts, in October, 1803. They 
removed from the barren eastern shore of the 
Bay in three months, and founded the colony of 
Van Diemen's Land. Western Port was attempted 
to be settled in 1826. Mr. Batman came over in 
May, 1836,"and the country has not been deserted 
since. Mr. J. P. Fawkner, in August, 1836, 
became the founder of the town, afterwards called 
Melbourne. 

The place was a dependency of New South 
Wales, under Mr. Latrobe as superintendent, till 
July 1, 1850, when Mr. Latrobe was declared 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony of Victoria. 
Sir Charles Uotham became Governor in 18^4. 
The gold discovery took place in July, 1851. 

Theexports fortheyearamountedto 11,787,226/.; 
of which that of gold came to 8,770,798/., and 
wool to 1,800,000/. The importswere 17,742,996/. 
The expenditure of the Government for 1854 was 
4,394,695/. The number of sheep in the colony 
is nearly nine millions. 
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SI8G0VBRY AND HISTORY OF VICTOttU.. 

The fint point of land diaoovered, in 1770, by Oaptadn 
Cook, Point Hicks, is within the territory of Fort PhUlip 
or Victoria, being a few miles west of Cape Howe. Ini'* 
mediately after the settlement of New Sotrth Wales, in 
1788, attention, was paid to eoast survey^ and Mr. Bassy 
snrgeon of the Beliamce, accompanied Lieutenant Ffinden 
in an exploring trip from Sydney, in 1798. They had but 
a boy with them, and thdr open boat, Tom Thumb, was 
only eight feet long. Ronnding Cape Howe, and passing 
and naming Western Fort, they noticed a great swell, 
which seemed nnlike a current from a deep bay, as was 
then supposed to exist between Van Diemen's Land and 
the New Holland coast. Bass at once conjectured that the 
sea ran between, and made Van Diemen's Land an island. 
They returned for a larger vessel. With six men, and six 
weeks' provimons, they ventured forth in a whale-boat, and 
in February^ 17£K9f satisfied themselres of the existence of 
the strait, now called Bass's Strait* Supplied with the 
Norfolk schooner, of 26 tons^ they steered through the 
ptrait, and sailed round Tasmania. 

The next year Lieutenant Grants in the Tjody "NeUon^ 
discovered, coming out from England, Capes Northumber« 
land, Bridgewater, and Nels<m| Fortland Bay, Cape 
Otway, and Point Nepean. Fortland was named after a 
duke; Otway^ a naval captain; Nepean, a secretary to the 
Admiralty; and Churchhill Island, after a gentleman who 
gave him seeds and plants for the use of Europeans and 
savages. At the latter end of the following year. Lieu- 
tenant John Munwy was aenfr by Qovemor Kmg, in the 
hoAy Nelion, to survey the southern coast. He entered 
the heads of a noble bay on February 15, 1802, and named 
a mountain after Arthur's Seat, Bdinburgh. The shores 
he compared to Ghreenwich Park. The harbour he called 
after Captain King; but that person requested it might 
receive the name of the fint Governor of Sydney, Captain 
FhiUip. Ten weeks foUowing, Port Phillip was visited by 
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th6 Frondi expedition nnder Bandin, of the Qeographe. 
That navigator called Cape Otway, Bicheliea Cape, but 
<mly discovered the harbonrless coast to the westward, 
between longitudes 139*^ and 140"=*, when he fell in with 
Flinders, from his South Australian discovery in the IwoeS' 
fixator. Flinders entered Port Phillip, April 27, and pro- 
perly sorveyed its shore. He complained of its barrenness, 
and want of water, though he obtained some from a 
stream trickling through the sands, and near which the 
first settlement was afterwards estaUished. 

On April 8, 1803, David Collins, Esq., Colonel of the 
Marines, was ordered by the English Govwnment to form 
a penal station in Port Phillip Bay, with authority to try 
other places, if necessary. He sailed with the Calcutta, 
18 gunsy Captain Woodnl^ and the Ocean transport, of 
500 tons, having 60 marines, 307 male prisoners, 17 wives, 
tmd 7 children. The Oeean arrived October 2nd, and the 
CalcuUa, October 10th. The party landed on the 16th. 
about eight miles in from the Heads, on the eastern side. 
Upon his return to the vessel, after his first visit ashore, 
Collins said to the chaplain, Mr. Knopwood, ' We observed 
a total want of fresh-water, and found the soil so ex« 
tremely light and sandy, as to deny all hopes of successful 
coltivation." Mr. Tuckey, first lieutenant of the Calcutta, 
records, ''It was destitute of fresh- water." They sank 
casks in the sea-sand, to receive drainage. A party was 
sent to explore ihe country. They fell in with a tribe of 
200 natives, decorated wi& neddaoes of reeds, and head* 
feathers of the swan. Through a misteke a quarrel en* 
sued, and one man was diot. Several oonvicts made their 
eseape, but most of them were recaptured. One lad, 
Boekley, was received into a tribe, and lived to see the 
white man's return, thirty-three years after. The dis- 
covery of mica led many to the believe that it was gold^ 
and tiiat they had foond an £1 Dorado. 

Colonel Collins wrote un&vonrably about the place to 
Qovemor King, who sent down the Surveyor General 
Grimes to report. That r^)ort was also un&vourable. 
Convinced of the ineligibility of the site, orders from 
Sydney eame for the party to leave. A whale-boat waa 

K 
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sent across to Port Dabrymple, the month of the Tamnri 
Van Diemen's Land, to ascertain its suitability. The soil 
was pronounced unfit. In the meantime a party went 
overland to Western Port, wluch they found also a miser- 
able place. As a convict follower had bolted with the 
bread^ the expedition returned very promptly. No firesh 
water was obtained. Governor King sent orders that the 
Lady Nelson, should, at the Derwent, go across, and bring 
the people from Port Phillip to thab beautifid river. The 
Calcutta had sailed for England, but was captured by the 
French. The Ocean was engaged, with the Z/ody Nelson, 
for the removal, and the settlement was abandoned on the 
last day of January, 1804. The historian, Tuckey, ex<* 
claims, '* The kangaroo seems to reign undisturbed lord of 
the soil, a dominion which, by the evacuation of Port 
Pliillip, he is likely to retain for ages." 

In 1817, Surveyor General Oxley, when on theLachlan, 
spoke thus of this southern province : " The country," 
said he, '* south of latitude 34® was uninhabitable^ and 
useless for all the purposes of civilised men." 

Twenty years passed, and Port Phillip and its inland 
country was forgotten. Mr. Hamilton Hume, a colonial- 
bom squatter, residing in the Yass district of New South 
Wales, undertook, in 1824, with Captain HovoU, to ex- 
plore the country to the south, in search of new pastures. 
Taking 6 men, 3 horses, 5 bullocks, 2 carts, and a per- 
ambulator to measure distances, they left Appin, October 
3rd. Employing their cart for a punt, they crossed the 
Murrumbidgee, and went four days to the west-south- 
west. Leaving their carts, they traversed a rough country 
for 70 miles, and sighted the Snowy Alps. Coming among 
the spurs of that range, they steered to the west, and 
after 85 miles' walk came to a fine river, which they 
called the Hume — ^the head quarters of the Murray. 
Thirty-four more miles brought them to the Ovens, called 
after the Governor's secretary. Turning southward, for 
109 miles, they crossed the Hovell or Goulburn. A south- 
west course brought them ag^in among the mountains, 
and compelled them to take a north-westerly direction for 
25 miles. They saw Mount Macedouj and named it after 
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Mr. Wentworth. Another southerly course brought them, 
December 16th, to the sea-side, at a bay called by the 
natives Geelong. Hume considered this part of Port 
Phillip Bay, but Howell contended it was Western Port» 
"Want of provisions forced them hastily homewards. 
Though they saw good land, yet the approach to it was 
considered wholly impracticable. A course a little more 
to the westward wovdd have given them a better road. 
From the supposed good land near Western Port, Captain 
Hovell was sent in a schooner to examine the place, and 
in ] 826, a military party with some convicts were sent 
there under Captain Wright. They were stationed at the 
east side, not fer from the present township of Corinella, 
about one mile north side of Red Point. Want of water 
and bad soil compelled them to abandon the locality in 
December, 1826. The bad character of Port Phillip Dis- 
trict was thus unchanged. 

Nine years after, in ia35. Major Mitchell, the scientific 
Surveyor General of New South Wales, undertook an ex- 
pedition to the southward. He crossed the Murray, June 
13th, and came to a river five days after, which he called 
the Yarrayne, now the Loddon. Making a bridge to cross, 
he found in the morning that a flood had covered it five 
feet. Crossing the Wimmera, he approached the Gram- 
pian Kange. Ascending Mount WUliams, he endured 
much from cold; the sticks of his night fire were glowing 
at one' end, and freezing at the other. Passing Arapiles 
and the Mitre Lake, he gained the banks of the beautiful 
Glenelg River, which he so named from the English 
Secretary to the Colonies. He entered the limestone 
caves, and, leaving the Victoria western boundary, rode 
eastward to Portland Bay. Greatly surprised at a shoe 
foot-mark in the sand, he followed the track, and came to 
Mr. Henty's whaling station on the Bay, August 29th, 
which had been there established three years. The vol* 
canic cones of Napier, &c. were seen on the way to Mount 
Cole. Crossing the Campaspe, not far from Tarrangower, 
the Major stoiod on Moxmt Byng, afterwards Alexander, 
and noticed in its neighbourhood the peculiar slate forr 
mation^ now found to be auriferous. Again turning to the 
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Dividing Range, the explorer ascended a mountain, from 
the top of wiuch he saw Port Phillip Bay, and the hill 
above the Campaspe also. He connected the three, by 
calling one Mount Macedon, the Greek kingdom of Phi- 
lip, and the other Alexander, from King Philip's son. 
The fertile country surveyed from this point greatly de- 
lighted the traveller. Well might he call the region, 
Australia Felix, Australia the Mapp^y and proudly did 
he exclaim, ** We had at length discovered a country ready 
for the immediate reception of civilised man, and. fit to 
become one of the great nations of the earth/' Leaving 
Macedon, September 27th, MitcheU crossed the Goulbum, 
and arrived at his Sydney home, on November 3rd. His 
aboriginal companion, Piper, was decorated with a red 
coat, hat, and feather ; and around his neck was suspended 
an engraved plate, proclaiming him the '* Conqueror of 
the Interior/* 

The pasture-lands of Tasmania were overstocked, and 
longing eyes were often cast across the sti*ait, with wishes 
that something better than sandy wastes were there. The 
report dT Mijor Mitchell promised all that was required. 
Governor Arthur, of Van Diemen's Land, sought the ex- 
tension of his province. John Batman first proclaimed 
the existence of fertile land near the Bay of Port Phillip, 
first organised a party for its settlement, and became the 
real fouhder of the Colony of Victoria. A settler of Van 
Biemen's Land, he organised an association of fifteen 

fentlemen of that island to establish sheep stations at 
*ort Phillip. This association consisted c^ Messrs. Bat- 
man, Swanston, Bannister, Simpson, Gellibrand, Arthur, 
J, and W. Robertson, Wedge, Sinclair, Callicott, Cottrell, 
Sams, Connelly, and Mercer. Accompanied by a few white 
men, and his seven Sydney blacks, he sailed from Laun- 
ceston. May 12th, 1886. He landed on Indented Head, 
May 26th. Following the aborigines for ten miles, he 
came up to about a score of women and children, to whom 
he gave presents. Returning on board, he waited six 
days, and then again sought the men. He fi)und a party 
on the Werribee. Exchanging weapons he soon became 
friendly with the chief. He managed to explain, through 
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lu$ Sydney natives, that he wanted to bay land of themi 
to which to bring his wife and seven daughters. A regular 
deed was drawn up, and signed by eight chiefs, on June 
6th, by which they ceded 100,000 acres. Another agree- 
ment was made the same day, for 500,000 more, being a 
district 50 miles long, from Indented Head, by Qeelong 
Bay, up to Merri Creek. The consideration consisted of 
tomahawks, flour, clothes, &c., and the annual tribute or 
rent was to be 100 blankets, 100 knives, 100 tomahawks, 
50 scissors, 50 looking-glasses, 50 red shirts, and 5 tons 
of flour. 

Batman departed, June 14, for Launoeston, leaving 
three whites and five blacks in charge. A day or two 
after a tall man, of a lighter colour than a native, ap- 
proached the strangers, and seemed to wish to say some- 
thing, without b^ng able to do so. He showed W. B. 
marked on his arm, and at last said the word " bread." 
Gradually his language returned, and they learned that 
his name was William Buckley, the runaway lad from 
OoUins' camp, in 1803. His object in coming was to tell 
them of the design of the natives to kill them, in order to 
get at their stores. However, he persuaded his black 
friends to wait till the big boat came with more flour and 
knives, and so saved his more civilised countrymen. When 
Batman returned, he took Buckley for his interpreter, and 
shortly after Governor Arthur sent over to him his free 
pardon. He subsequently became servant to Captain 
Lonsdale, and ia now a Government pensioner in Hobart 
TowUk 

The authorities interfered with Batman. Mr. Montague, 
Colonial Secretary of Van Diemen's Land, warned him in 
a letter, dated July 2. Our founder ably defended him«> 
self and the principles of his action. He mentioned that, 
with Mr. Gellibrand, he applied to Governor Darling, in 
1827, for permission to settle stock on the southern coast, 
but received reply that the land required was out of the 
New South Wales territory. Governor Arthur wrote to 
the Home Government, July 4, advising the new settlei- 
ment to be placed xmder the jurisdiction of Van Diemen'js 
X^uid, and suggesting the ^fl of a grant of land to Mr. 

M 3 
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Bfttman, as a reward for his enterprise. Afterwards he 
wrote to Lord Glenelg, urging that this fine conntry 
ought not to he appropriated to a sheep-walk for ahsentee 
proprietdTs. Gk>vemor Bonrke issued his proclamation 
from Sydney, August 26, against persons treating with 
natives, and declaring the houndary of his Government to 
|)e from Cape Torke to Wilson's Promontory, and from the 
sea to long. 129® E. Mr. Mercer wrote to Lord Glenelg, 
requesting a grant for the Association of 750,000 acres, 
At a quit-rent of £1,300 a year, and £320 a year to the 
natives. The British Minister replied, that the land would 
be put up to auction, at a reduced rate. Subsequently the 
Association were allowed the &s. an acre upset price upon 
28,000 acres near Geelong, equivalent to a grant of £7,000. 
At the auction sale they paid about a shilHng an acre 
over that price. The Association sent over none but 
married men of good character. They oi^nised a com-i 
plete system of religious teaching and schools. Unable to 
earry out their objects^ they dissolved partnership. Mr. 
Batman died in Melbourne, May 6, 1839, aged thirty- 
nine years. 

Mr. John Pascoe Fawkner had the honour of founding 
the settlement of Melbourne. He happens to be the only 
person in Victoria who originally belonged to the first 
colony of Port Phillip, having been a lad in Governor 
CoUins' fleet, in 1808. Anxious, like others, to take part 
in the settlement of the southern shore, he co-operated 
with Gaptsdn Lancey and Messrs. George Evans, William 
and Samuel Jackson, and Hay Marr, and sent off the 
Enterprise schooner of 50 tons, with stores. Illness pre- 
vented his sailing then. The vessel proceeded first to 
Western Port, and reached Port Ph&lip on Saturday, 
August I7th, and the mouth of the Yarra on the 29th. 
Batman heard of this, and came to warn off the intruders 
early in September. Before this, Mr. Aiken had brought 
over sheep from Tasmania. Mr. Fawkner did not come 
across himself till October llth. The same season he had 
nine acres in crop, near the site of the wharf, and afrer- 
wards eighty acres under Emerald Hill. He was not so 
-fortunate as Mr. Batman, in getting compensation from 
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GovenuneAt. Mr. Fawkaer opened the first hot^l and store, 
and commeneed a maaxucript quarto weekly paper, called 
the ** Advertiser," which afterwards, in a printed form, 
became the << Patriot.'* 

The early settlera framed some rules &r public order. 
In June, 1836, Mr. Steward, Magistrate of Gonlburn, was 
sent to report upon Port Phillip. In consequence of tiiat 
report. Captain Lonsdale arraved as Oommandant, Ootobar 
1st, 1886, in H. M. 8. BaUleenake, Captain Bobson, after 
whom the bay near Melbourne waa called. 

Mr. Liatrobe, the Superintendent, did not arrive till 
October I, 1889. ^e condition of the aborigines received 
great consideration. Protectors were appointed, and 
a mission at Buntingdale was established the first year. 
Governor Bonrke came to tiieYarrain April, 1837. Mel- 
bourne was proclaimed May 19th ; and the first land sale 
took place on June Ist. 100 town half acre lots fetched 
from £7 to £95 each* One purchased by Mr. Fawkner 
for £70 was sold two jears after for £1000. The sales 
were for some time m Sydney. The first at Melbourne 
was in June, 1840, when the sum of £100,000 was ob* 
tained. These land sales indicate the monetary condition 
of the early years of the ooloBy. In 1837» the town land 
reedised £3712 ; no country land was sold. In 1838, the 
amount for town land £1400 and country £25,000. In 
1889, £9,000 and £51,000; in t840,£82,540 and£154,000; 
in 1841, £2,716 and £63,000; in 1852, only £729 town, 
and £2^000 countty lands. The sports and imports 
furnish another guage of the condition of the colony. 
The imports were greatly in excess during the speculative 
years, but were cheeked as in 1854 from the same cause. 
They were respectively as follows :^-18d7, exports, 
£12,000 and imports, £109,000; 1840, £164,600 and 
£392,000 ; in 1843, the imports were reduced to £120,000; 
in 1846, the exports were much in excess, being £342,600 
to £205,000 imports. The population in June 1837* was 
250; in 1888, 1,800; in 1839, 3,000; in 1840, 5,500; in 
1841, 11,750: Melbourne contained 4,500 in 1851, 
11,000 in 18A6, and 33,000 in 1851. In 1838, flour wa^ 
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£86 a ton ; hky £20 ; and potatoes £10. Wages foi* 
some time were very high, hi the panic years of 1842 
and 1843 there was great distress. 

Although Mr. Fawkner had at first a sort of mana- 
script news, and subsequently gol up a roughly printed one, 
the Fort FhilUp Gazette, brought out by Messrs. Strode 
and Arden, October 23^ 1838, was the firrt legalised 
newspaper. The Herald and Oeelon^ Advertiser ap- 
pear^ in 1843. The Fire-fly steamer arrived in 1838. 
The first vessel from England direct visited Melbourne in 
June, 1839. In 1839, there was two sdiools, six religious 
teachers, twelve doctors and five lawyers. In 1843, flour 
was £50 a ton^ and mutton sevenpence a pound. In that 
year a comer allotment of S^anston and Little Collins 
Streets sold for £6 a foot frontage. The first twenty acres 
of Portland township sold for £1 1,000. Application was 
made to Government in 1852 to work the coal mines of 
Western Fort. In 1848, there were in Fort Phillip 
6,000 horses, 140,000 cattle and 2,000,000 sheep. Sheep 
fell in price from 40s. and 508. to 2s. and less. In 1846, 
the squatting licences were declared to be for 14 years, 
with pre-emptive right ; twenty square miles being al-' 
lowed for a station. A pound was annually paid a 1000 
over 4000 allowed on a station, in addition . io the ten 
pounds rent. In 1849, the revenue nearly doubled the 
expenditure. The colonists earnestly sought separation 
fxtHn New South Wales. Their six representatives were 
Sydney people^ because the council met in that city. 
Independence was obtained July 1, 1850, when Mjr. 
Latrobe was declared Lieutenant-Governor of Victoria. 

Within a year of the independence of Victoria, a new 
era commenced in her history. The richest gold-fields 
were discovered in the country. Although in 1840 gold was 
brought from the Alps by Count Strzlecki, in 1841 from 
the Plenty, and a few years after from the Pyrenees by 
a shepherd, yet no regular search after it took place until 
the discovery by Mr. Hargraves in New South Wales, in 
February, 185X. Mr. Campbell observed the metal in the 
quartz of Clunes, in May, 1850, but kept the secret. 
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Mr. Michdl and his company, in Jane, 1851, found it on 
Anderson's Creek, and published it on July 5th. Dr. 
Bruhn wrote an account of it August 15. Mr. Esmonds 
took gold from Clunes in July. Mr. Hiscocks made known 
the Ballarat diggings on August 10. A letter from Kyne* 
ton announced the Alexander Meld, September 20. 
Bendigo opened its treasure chamber in December of the 
tame year. The auriferous tokens, the north and south 
strike of the slate and quartz reefs, were noticed by Major 
Mitchell in 1836, on the banks of the Coliban and Avoca. 
The first year, 1851, the export of gold was 145,137 oz.; 
in 1S62, 1,888,626 oz. ', in 1853, 2,497,720 oz. ; in 1854, 
2,192,700 oz. In half of 1855, 1,182,810 oz. 

The effects of the gold discovery are interesting to 
notice. At first, the rush of men from the towns and 
farms of Port Phillip and the neighbouring settlements, 
brought on a paralysis of trade, and depreciation of prices 
and much distress throughout the colonies. The reaction 
Was as sudden as brilliant, property rose in value, and a 
joyous spirit prevailed. A vast influx of population fol- 
lowed from all parts of the world. Speculation In land 
and produce was all prevalent. Enormous shipments of 
goods took place, the markets were overstocked, compe- 
tition in business was great, the consequence of overstocking 
became apparent, and low prices with a checked commerce 
ensued. Depression and insolvency succeeded in 1854. 
Another oscillation of the commercial pendulum is now 
bringing new prosperity. The exports are again in 
excess, in considerable excess, of the imports; and by 
the exercise of common prudence, the colony of Victoria, 
with her vast gold fields, fertile lands, and fine climate, 
will become richer and happier than before. 

The exports and imports illustrate the times. The 
exports for 1850, were £1,041,796, and the im« 
ports £744,925; for 1852, £7,451,549 and £4,069,742; 
for 1853, £11,001,543 and £15,862,637; for 1854, 
£11,787»226 and £17,742,996 ; for 1855, to August 18th, 
£7,695,651 and £6,354,958. The revenue of the 
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Government for 1850, was £259,432, and the expenditare 
£ 196,460. The revenue and expenditure for 1851, 
were resoectively, £499,641 and £410,864; for 1852, 
£1,635,494 and £981,566; for 1853, £3,068,138 and 
£2,940,426; for 1854, £3,349,300 and £4,394,695. 
The year before the diggings, there were 52,176 acres 
in crop ; the year after the discovery, only 36,662. Bad 
times drove many to the plough. This year it is thought 
there will be very many acres in cultivation. In 1852, the 
Government sold 257,000 acres; in 1853, 330,800; in 
1854, 404,472. In the unsettled country there are 16,000 
horses, 450,000 horned cattle, and 5,250,000 sheep. The 
population has progressed from 80,000 before the gold 
discovery, to 300,000 at the present time ; one-third of 
whom are at the dig^rings, and one- third in Melbourne. 

Education has also progressed under the fostering care 
of Government. In 1852, there were 54 public schools^ 
and 99 private ones ; in ] 852, there were 89 Denomi<* 
national, 9 National, and 17 private schools, having 7,850 
children. In 1853, the Denominational schools were 132, 
and National 25. In 1855, the Denominational Board 
of Education had 306 schools and 16,500 children, 
and the National 57 schools and 4500 children. The 
sum voted for the schools in 1854 « was £100,000. Morals 
have not improved by the gold discovery. Intemperance 
is the prevailing vice of all the colonies. The Govern- 
ment granted in 1 854, tlie sum of £36,180 to be divided 
amongst various Christian bodies. In 1855, the Church 
of England have about 1 00 places of worship, the Koman 
Catholic 45. The Church of England have 48 ministers, 
the Eoman Catholic 32, the Wesleyan 17, the Free Church 
of Scotland 15, the United Presbyterian 13, the Church 
of Scotland 10, the Independents 15, the Baptists 6. 

Victoria is, like the other colonies, governed by a 
Governor, an Executive Council, and a Legislative Council. 
The Executive consists of the Colonial Secretaty, Attorney 
General, Colonial Treasurer, Collector of Customs, and 
Auditor General. Tlie Legislative Council has 36 repre- 
sentative members, and 18 nominees. By the New Con- 
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stitution, the influence of the Crown, or Governor, in the 
Council will be diminished. 



GEOLOOT OF YICTORIA. 

The agricultural qualities of the country greatly alter 
according to the relative position with the Great Dividing 
Bange and the Alps. The land between the Murray and 
the mountains is as indiffereut as that between that range 
and the sea is good. Generally speaking, the soil near 
the hills is poor and heavily timbered. The sandstone 
plains on the north side have few trees, and little grass 
and water. GHie limestone region to the north-west, and 
along the western boundary is very scrubby and barren. 
The basaltic plains to the south and south-west, and the 
basalt or ironstone localities of Kyneton, Kilmore, Bacchus 
Marsh, &c., are productive and valuable. On the other 
hand, slate and granite districts are inferior. Little good 
land is found near the gold-fields. 

The County of Bourke has good farms in Pentridge, 
Somertoo, Keilor, Heidelberg, &c. East and south-east 
of Melbourne the soil is sandy, and to the north and west 
of a fertile clay. Mornington County is either swampy or 
sandy ; Evelyn, rocky and thickly timbered ; Dalhousie, 
mountainous and indifferent, excepting near Woodend, 
Kyneton, and the Goulburn ; Talbot, also hilly and poor, 
excepting on the Trappeafi Loddon Plains, and the banks 
cf rivers. Bipon is a rocky county ; Hampden has large 
and excellent grazing plains; Dundas is rocky and poor 
to the east^ flat and poor to the west and north, but fertile 
to the south. Normanby has good soil to the north, south 
and east, but is sandy and poor to the west — it ia remark-* 
ably productive on the Wannon and Grange Bum. Vil- 
liers is swampy to the west and north, but fertile to the 
east and south — the banks of the Hopkins are very fine. 
Heytesbury and Pol war th, the Cape Otway country, are 
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little known and lightly esteemed; there are barren, 
scrubby, sandstone ranges^ with occasional belts of grass 
tree swampy fiacs ; the Stony Rises are north-east of those 
counties. 

The scientific surveyor Mr. Skene gives the following 
account of the physical geography of Grenville county :-« 
Open plains^ 1,018 square miles, and timbered country, 
452. He describes the grazing lands as comprised in 
1,202 squares miles, the agricultural in 84, and the barren 
ranges 184. The same gentleman speaks of Orant County 
containing 1,277 of timbered country, and 423 open 
plains, of these, again, he regards 984 as gracing land, 
618 agricultural, and 103 barren. The Ovens district is 
mountainous and barren in one part, and flat and swampy 
in the other. Good land is known on the Broken River 
and Devil's River. Oipps Land is a favourite portion. 
Shut in between the sea and the Alps ; accessible in all 
weathers for all vessels, by the port of Welshpool, it is a 
province of itself. The north, west, and east, are rocky 
and timbered. Along the coast the land is flat, liable to 
floods, and scrubby, but occasionally very rich. Between 
that region and the hills is a belt of magnificent country, 
well supplied with running streams, and having a 
delicious climate. It is less favourable in soil about 
Welshpool and Tarraville than about Alberton. Wilson'a 
Promontory is hilly, but splendidly timbered. Western 
Port is swampy, scrubbv, and sandy. In Victoria the 
proportion of agricultural land is greater than in any of 
the Australian colonies. 

The Geology of Victoria is df a varied and interesting 
character. The Australian Alps are principally of granite, 
though there are great masses of slate, quartz, porphyry, 
&G. The Gibbo Range contains much quartz, with some 
argentiferous lead ore. The Buffiilo and Fullers Ranges 
are of granite. The Ovens district is chiefly granitic, 
with auriferous slate and quartz. The sands of those 
mountain rivers are rich in oxide of tin as well as gold. 
The Indi River, or source of the Murray, abounds in quarts 
and gold. The Omeo plains are basalt^ surrounded by 
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aoriferoiu allavial depotita. The Hitto RiverdMhes over 
romantic looking banldc rodcB, which sometimefl M8iim6 
the appearance of frosen caacadea, in three, five^ and six- 
aided cylindrical prisma. The nativea never ascended 
high mountains from a fear of yellow amoke and boiling 
chasms. Gipps Land is of crystalline rock to the norths 
and recent tertiary or Murray fossiliferons limestone along 
the sea shore. The flats are of similar limestone. Wil* 
son's Promontory and the neighbouring islands ure of 
granite. Between the Promontory and Liptrap is slate, 
succeeded by blue fossiliferous limestone, near a deposit of 
iron 8and. The Cape is of serpentine. 

From Anderson's Inlet, past Oape Patterson, to Bass 
Biver of Western Port, is a course, rotten, soft limestone 
and conglomerate, with fossil wood. This is the formation 
with which the Western Port coal is associated. There 
are four sites of this mineral in Victoria, namely — Barra- 
bool Hills, near Geelong ; Deep Creek of Bacchus Marsh ; 
Cape Otway Country, and Western Port. The Barra- 
bool is a small basin, from which little coal has yet been 
obtained. The seams are thin. The rocks are fine-gruned 
sandstone, and a blue claystone. Though surrounded by 
basalt, no dykes are seen in the field. A bituminous shale 
or slate, covered with basalt, was found three miles from 
Bacchus Marsh. North of Cape Otway, and between it 
and Port Phillip Bay, are many coal localities. At 
Apollo Bay it is a jet. Many seams of lignite are oV- 
served near Loutit Bay, in a silicious sandstone. This 
formation is much disturbed by trappean dykes. The 
Western Port coal measures extend along the south-eastern 
side, round by Cape Patterson, to the Tarwin River. 
These are constantly interrupted by basaltic veins. As 
elsewhere, the coal, which is highly oituminous, rests on 
slate, and immediately beneath the tertiary series. One 
pit, sunk in 1840, gave the following results: — Blue clay 
3 feet, yellowstone 11, clay 10, coal 3, clay 9, coal 3, 
rotten stone 6, coal 5. Near Cape Patterson is a seam 6 
feet thick, of first-rate mineral. The Queen's seam, 4 
feety is below high water marie Some doubt exists as to 
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the permanent thickness and extent of these veins. In 
1840, the coal was discovered ) 2 miles from any loading 
place in the Bay ; a fossil tree, 20 feet long, was observed 
there. Fifteen years ago a company sought to work this 
mine. Occasionally there are seen over the coal in the 
soft sandstone silicious balls a foot in diameter. 

The north side of Western Port is of quarts and 
quartzose sandstones. Much blae clay is near the Great 
Swamp. The east side of the Port is of recent sandstone 
with intrusive greenstone, and the western coast of dark, 
hard basalt and quartz. The basalt contains fine calkspar 
crystals. French or Inner Island, of Western Port, haa 
trappeao basalt to the north ; sandstone, conglomerate^ 
and coal to the east ; basalt to the south ; tertiary sand- 
stone to the west. Phillip Island or Grant has recent 
sandstone on the north ; basalt to the south and west ; and 
pink granite to the south-east. Gape Wollomai is a 
granite of green mica and red felspar. Flint pebbles are 
washed up on the southern shores of the Port. Arron- 
gonitCj quartz pebbles, and red ochre are found at Nobby 
Pointy Phillip Island. Cape Schank Country contains 
slate, porphyry, calcareous spar, and basalt. On the 
basalt is a concretionary or root limestone, which is doubt- 
less produced by the percolation of rain water with the 
lime from shells, among the sandy shore. There are 
good specimens of mammilated hsormatite of iron. A. 
granite of white 'felspar and yellow mica occasionally 
shows itself. 

The Peninsula from Cape Schanck to Point Nepean of 
Port Phillip exhibits a series of sand hills, with a rough, 
earthy, fossiliferous recent limestone. The lime occurs 
In occasional lumps in the sand, which are extracted for 
burning. The sandy cliffs have thin bands of this recent 
limestone. This limestone of the Port Phillip Heads is 
similar to that of the Murray, containing the fossils of 
the Nautilusi Turritella, Erata, Cypraa, &c., with coral and 
fossil wood. A good freestone is wrought at Point Ne- 
pean. South-east of Port Phillip Bay is the granitic 
Arthur's Seat. A bed of tertiary clay divides this from 
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Moant Martha, whitsh coDiista of slaie, granite, and basalt. 
A ferrugiuouB sandstone cliff, n^ar Moun Martha, 200 
fi^t highj is of mottled sands with bands of pebbles. 
There is also a good building stone of quartz grit con- 
glomerate. Near Martha is a basin of tertiary blue clay, 
containing foesils of the Murex, Turretella, Terebratula, 
Patella, Nautilus, and Coral. Greenstone dykes are in the 
neighbourhood. Basalt and blue clay divide Martha from 
Mount Eliea. Carrum Swamp is north of Eliaa. North 
of the swamp are the recent formations of Brighton, St. 
Kilda, and Prahran, consisting of fossiliferous and hori- 
zontal sandstone beds^ coarse quartz grit, cla3ni, and a fine 
conglomerate of building stone. The underlying slate 
sometimes crops out. At St. Kilda is a white sandstone, 
with white mica in the joints. The titaniferous iron sand 
of Brighton contains 70 per cent, of pure metal. Sand- 
ridge is of very recent formation. Between it and Mel- 
bourne is an upheaved estuary of sand and clays, resting 
on red tertiary sandstone. 

Melbourne stands on a slate formation, which is often 
violently and curiously contorted. An auriferous gravel 
in one part and clays in another form the upper stratum. 
Gypsum is abundantly found in the adjoining swamp, 
which is conjectured by Mr. Blandowski to have been 
once the crater of a volcano, filled up with recent deposits. 
On the north, west, and east sides of Melbourne is the 
dark basaltic rock, or bluestone of colonists. Though 
this covers Richmond and Collingwood Flate, the slate 
floor re-appears on Richmond and Collingwood Hills. Tbe 
same trappean basalt extends south-westward along the 
Bay shore, across the Saltwater River to Williamstown, 
and so onward tQward Geelong, forming large treeless 
plains. It is thought there were two irruptions of basalt, 
according to Mr. Smyth, b«>tween which is a quartz gravel 
bed, on the road from Melbourne to Flemington. The 
latter place is on a tertiary ferruginous rock, containing 
Tarretella, Typolites, &c. There is also basalt, soapstone, 
and valuable haamatite of iron. A recent sandstone 
reposes on old basalt at the Saltwater River^ and upon 
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that IB another yoloanio ooatixig. OoMing the Yarra 
from Gollingwood Flat we leave tiiie basalt, and tread upon 
the slate of Boroondara. In most parts of that beautifal 
and hilly district the slate is covered with thick beds of 
gravel, which is sometimes of rounded masses of quarts, 
at other times of shot-like particles cemented by pressure 
into a sandstone ; but it is in many parts covered with 
clay and sand. The basalt and slate are in like manner 
divided by the Darebin Creek. The slate of Boroondara, 
by the Yarra, has the meridional direction, and is inter- 
sected by quartz veins, as well as accompanied by i)arallel 
bands of quartz, as. on the diggings. Without doubt the 
gravel is auriferous. 

The river Yarra Yarra runs tbrough a slate and granite 
at first, and then through the slate and quartz of barren 
Yerring and Warrandyte. In the slate of Upper Yarra 
are found the Tribolite, Echinus, Crustacea, &c The 
auriferous rocks become more manifest on Anderson^s 
Creek. A band of calcareous breccia there contains coral- 
line zoophyta. Mr. Aitcheson discovered a remarkable 
coralline vein, fifteen inches wide, Upper Yarra, between 
layers of hard blue inclined slate, abounding in micros- 
copic fossils. There are minute Encrinites and moss corals. 
The formation is of the lowest Silurian. This appearance 
in an auriferous locality is very curious. Mr. Selwyn 
speaks of a cave of crystalline limestone, eight miles 
irom the Yarra, leaning against basalt, which has elsewhere, 
by contact, converted sandstone into quartz. The Dia- 
mond, Darebin, and Plenty rivers rise among crystalline 
mountains, but flow chiefly through basaltic plains. The 
Yan Yean Reservoir, for supplying Melbourne with 
water, is fed from the Upper Plenty streams. At Broad- 
meadows the slate appears under the trap. The sandstone 
of Moonee Ponds contains the fossils of the Encrinite, 
Orthis, Lingula, Trilobite, Orthoceras, &c. Basalt covers 
the Keilor Plains, forming columnar clifi& one hundred 
feet high, beside the creek. Tertiary gravel is presented 
between the basalt and slate at Keilor. 

Qeebng is surrounded by a field of basalt^ which covers 
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a marine limestone, forming cliJflb by the Bay side. Mr. 
Orlebar noticed a freshwater limestone in its Ticinity, and 
speaks of a basalt conglomerate, cemented by lime con- 
taining fossil shells. A yellow and a white sandstone 
occur near the town. Portarlington, at the entrance of 
Geelong harbour, is on a magnesian limestone, which, with 
some interruption, extends up to the granite Station Peak, 
and averages, according to Mr. Skene, half a mile in 
width. Brisbane Range, the source of Little River, is of 
slate, skirting Station Peak. Boulders of trap strew the 
limestone shore at the mouth of the Baniton. The 
Werribee rises in a basaltic country, falling over a trap 
rock of fifty feet. It receives the Lerderberg coming 
through a slate defile, 700 feet deep, over very thick slate 
debris. The Moorabool flows through the Derrimut 
basalt and slate countr}'. In Derrimut district is a low 
limestone ridge. The Moorabool branch, Lai Lai, has a 
fall over basalt columns, 112 feet high. The Leigh 
separates the basalt western country from the slate one. 
Slate prevails from the trap at Sunbury on Macedon river 
to the trap Mount Blackwood. Mercer's Hill, by the 
Leigh, is of quartz and slate, near basalt, containing 
copper, lead, and gold. The Anaki Hills are volcanic; 
an imperfect crater may be seen. Mount Moriac is of 
basalt ; and Goloite, at the entrance of Lake Connewarre, 
of recent limestone. Mr. Skene thus sums up the 
geology of Grant Goanty : — Auriferous schists, 54 square 
miles ; slate, 220 ; granite, 32 ; lime^ 10 ; sandstone, 
35; basalt, 1,340. 

The Cape Otway country comprises the counties of 
Heytesbury and Polwarth, south-west of Geelong. It is 
a district of rough, scrubby, sandstone ranges, containing 
silicified trees, and presenting on the eastern sea-coast 
considerable traces of coal, extending from Addis Bay to 
Airey*s Inlet. Large blocks of magnetic iron are gathered 
on the beach. Greenstone occurs at the Cape. Ten miles 
west of the Cape are stalactitic limestone caves. Similar 
caves are northward, near the Stony Rises. On the const 
are horizontal beds of sandstone and limestone, with 

N 3 
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zeoent marine fotnli. The difii near the GelUbrand are 
200 feet high, in the neighbourhood of the celebrated 
fossil clay cliff. From the shore northward to Mount 
Leora are deep deposits of marly clay and loam« Lime<* 
stone stalactites may be seen at Apollo Bay. 

Westward of Geelong the country is principally basal- 
tic. Qellibrand, Hesse, and Warrion, in Grenville, are 
volcanic cones. The plains are often covered with small 
pebbles of glossy ironstone, and fragments of porous fer* 
rnginoos sandstone. According to Mr. Skene, the surface 
of Qrenville county shows 39 square miles of auriferous 
rock, 18 of granite, 375 of slatej and 1,037 of basalt. 
The wonderful basalt and porphry Stony Rises are scat- 
tered over many miles to the southward and southwest- 
ward of Lake Goranganite, and between the Emu and 
Hopkins, being partly in Heytesbury and partly in 
Hampden counties, surrounded by a basalt country. 
Mount Powdon rises in the middle 600 feet. Some im-* 
magine they observe a large crater. There are many 
volcanic cones around Leura. Lake Purrembete, 150 
feet deep, is doubtless an extinct volcano. The limestone 
formation appears at Mortlake, surrounded by basalti 
Granite obtrudes west of trappean Timboon, A beach 
ol lava is spoken of near Lake Colac The neighbonrhood 
of Warrnambool is limestone j north of it the barren sand- 
stone is seen. Ridges of basalt pierce through the west- 
em recent limestone ; as, on the Shaw and round Portland 
Bay. There is a limestone cave at Bridgewater 50 feet 
deep, ornamented with droll but artistic sketches of 
aborigines, native animals, &c. The stalactitio caves of 
the Glenelg are very beautiful ; the limestone there con- 
tains the Pecten, Echinus, Ostrea, Pormanifera and Coral. 

This recent limestone extends northward to the Murray 
along the boundary, and for four hundreds of miles along 
the stream. A sandstone floor connects the limestone 
region with the mountainous parts. Several granite hills 
rise from the plain ; as, Hope and Pyramid ; the rock 
of Mount Hope is a white felspar and black mica. Further 
particulars of Murray limestone are to be found under the 
head of South Australia. 
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Th« Diyidiog Range is between the Murray limestone 
EDcl sandstone country and the basaltic southern plains. 
The rocks are crystalline. The basis is slate, but the 
alternations of granite, quartz, and basalt are frequent 
and extensive. The trap is found on both sides of the 
range. It is abundant on the sources of the Yarra ; forms 
the country between Kilmore and Lancefield; coveis 
part of the Macedon ranges ; appears in many volcanic 
cones north of Ballaarat ; and connects the granite Mount 
Misery with the Pyrenees. Slate is prominent in the 
Dandenong and Plenty hills, though oflen pierced by 
granite. It forms the countless rises of Black Porest and 
the Kilmore ranges, and is the prevailing rock of all 
auriferous districts at a very inclined angle. Fossils are 
frequently met with in these ancient schistose formations. 
Passing over the auriferous rocks of the eastern Pyrenees, 
we have a short interval of granite, when the slate and 
quartz are presented in great force around the Ampht- 
ueatre ; the centre of which, however, is of trap and 
granite. Further to Uie west is the giant Cole, followed 
by the golden rocks of the Avoca. The granite head of 
Ararat rises ixom the slaty country at the source of the 
Wimmera. 

The bold Black Range is the great north-eastern spur 
of the Dividing Chain. With grey granite at the foot^ 
and much kaolin or decomposed felspar, the black and 
the smoky quartz is a striking feature. Black tounaaliiie 
is plentiful, as well as phonolite or clinkstone, of which 
the native axes were made. The north side of Macedon 
i^t^ge is granite; slate, quartz, porphyry,syenite,clickstt>ne, 
iron ore, also are observed. To the west of it are many 
singular basaltic piles, 20 feet high, composed of stones, 
says Mr Blandowski, convex at the base, concave at the 
top ; this place was the favourite resort of the aborigines. 
At the foot of Mount Macedon appears an extinct volcano 
with trappean veins. Mount Diogenes, or Dryden's Monu- 
ment, near Macedon, has been well described by Mr. 
Blandowski. « A perpendicular wall of dolerite rises before 
it; and at the foot (^ it are vast numbers of basaltic pyra- 
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midal colomnfl, from 15 to 20 feet in diameter^ and from 
30 to 100 liigb, containing many hollow concretions filled 
with a fine soft earth. In 1846, in the marsh hj Mount 
Macedon, in a hlack soil and yellow clay, were foand 
animal marsupial fossils like those of Wellington Gave in 
New South Wales ; the Kangaroos were larger than any 
now existing. 

The Grampian Hills are of a silurian slaty sandstone. 
Phonolite is found on Mount Williams ; cryst^lised sand- 
stone on Ahrupt$ micaceous sandstone on Zero; ferrugi- 
nous qaartzose sandstone on Sturgeon ; quartzose conglo- 
merate on Mitre Hock ; and quartzose sandstone on 
Arapiles or Choorite. Between Sturgeon and Mount 
Eckersley the country is basalt. The source of the river 
Loddon is among volcanic cones ; it then flows for many 
miles through an auriferous country, until it reaches the 
plains. The Loddon Plains between Castlemaine and 
Maryborough are covered with basalt ; the golden gravel 
doubtless, lies between this and the slate. Trappean 
basalt is the prevailing formation along the Ghreenodc and 
Deep creeks of the Loddon. Ac Carisbrook the slate is on 
the western side of the Deep Creek, and the basalt on the 
eastern. The Upper Avoca has the quartz and slate on 
both sides for 50 miles. The Campaspe has a long course 
through basalt. At its junction with Piper's Creek there 
are basaltic columns 250 feet high. Granite is the rock 
of Piper's Creek. The Coliban, likewise, runs in a trap 
district, till it approaches Mount Alexander, when the 
banks are of granite. Slate is at its junction with Myrtle 
Creek. Mount Franklin of Jim Crow Creek is of basalt, 
near limeslone. 

Taking the Melbourne road to Bendigo, the traveller 
journeys over basalt to the granite banks of the Deep 
Creek, 20 miles distant. Trap follows this, succeeded by 
quartzose sandstone, and that again by trap, to Gisbome. 
The Black Forest is slatiform. Excepting where slate and 
quartz occasionally appear, the basalt prevails from 
Woodend to Tarradale, where the auriferous rocks pre- 
sent themselves. Near Carlsrhue the basalt is north. 
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• 
west, and south ; the slate and quartz, east; and granular 
quartz, north-east. Granite is beheld south and east of 
K^iaeton, the basalt region; but through this ^trap the 
■late and quartz often are observed. 

Malmsbury is basalt. Granite extends from Stratford 
Lodge, on the Ooliban, to the slate of £]phin8tone. With 
the exception of the trap on the Exe, the district between 
Bendigo and Mc Ivor is a slate one. Between Kyneton 
and Kilmore is the mountain Lancefield district of basalt 
on slate, bounded by granite to the north ; the township 
of Springfield has slate and quartz to the westward. 

ThB Sydney Boad leads through a basalt country for 
20 miles. Soon after the slate ranges begin. Kilmore, 
over the Dividing Range, is on basalt. At Ferguson's, 
Broadford, is a fine-grained quartzose sandstone, and a 
quartz conglomerate. Roofing slate lies between that and 
Seymour. Slate commences, also, two miles north of 
Kilmore. Basalt intrudes a few miles south of Seymour, 
and granite for six miles north, succeeded by slate. 
Avenal and Longwood are upon granite ; the same rock 
extends from Violet Town to Benalla^ on the Broken 
River. Dark limestone is quarried at the latter town- 
ship. Twelve miles north of that river the slate and 
quartz are seen. Flats then extend to Spring Creek, of 
the Ovens district, where the granite re-commences. Be- 
tween Kilmore and Mc Ivor is the granite country of 
Mollison's Creek and Pyalong, with its huge boulders. 
This rock is exchanged for quartz and slnte at the *' Pick 
and Shovel," ten miles south of Heathcote, on Mc Ivor. 
On Mr. Pohlman's station westward is some meerschaum 
clay in a silicious rock. At Mc Ivor, in addition to gold 
deposits, very rich ftulphuret of antimony is obtained. In 
the contorted slate rock of Mount Ida, Mc Ivor Creek, the 
following fossils are found : Trilobites, Orthocerites, Cri- 
Doids, Zoophyta, MoUusca, &c. 
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THE ORIGIN OF GOLD. 

What iB the origin of gold ? Some speak of a vo1caoi(; 
Bcattering of a Bhower of yellow crystals, others the dis- 
solving power of heat in the plastic quartz rock, and some 
of chemical agency. The geological writer, Mr. Ansted, 
tells of the auriferous veins being first mechanically de« 
posited, then transmuted — their materials being derived 
from older gold rocks in gneiss. The Rev. W. B. Clarke, 
of Sydney, one of the first of Australian savant^ refers 
the gold and silicious impregnations to the steam of silez, 
forming quartz veins, and that this action was beneath 
the surface of the ocean. He thinks that the gold and 
quartz were formed at the name time. Yet he finds evi- 
dence that some of the crystalline rocks must have been 
sedimentary in their character. He notices the passages 
of indefinite variety, from true granite to sienite, &c., 
and declares the hornblendic rodks the source of trans- 
mutations associated with the occurrence of gold. The 
question of the volcanic origin of gold-bearing slate rocks 
has been settled, since the discovery of fossils in them, by 
the Victorian geologist, Mr. Selwyn, and others. In 
similar Silurian rocks, in Bohemia, 1,200 different species 
of fossil remains have been found. The thickness of our 
Silurian formation is thought, by Mr. Selwyn, to be 
35,000 feet. Gold is found in the granite of New South 
Wales, &c. There is a barren as well as fertile quartz. 
The burnt quartz of diggers is a chemical cement of iron 
and gravel, without a fiery origin. The pipe clay differs 
from slate in having more alumina with its silica, and no 
iron and potash. Mr* Selwyn views the vast deposits of 
pipe clay of Bendigo White Hills to be in situ^ not 
derived from the washings of other rocks. 

The presence of gold, as of other mineral veins, is ac- 
counted for on chemical grounds only, by Mr. Evan Hop- 
kins. He believes that metals are mineral trees, depen- 
dent for growth and transformations upon the strength 
and character of the acids and alkalies in solution, and 
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the intensity of electrical polar force. The Alluvial gold 
deposits of our valleys are often' of immense depth. Sir 
T. L. Mitchell observes* " Vast lapses of time have con- 
tributed most of the accumulations of the fluviatile gold." 
This was doubtless by fresh-water currents, and not ma- 
rine, as in these deposits fresh-water mollusca have been 
seen, with the bones of our ancient marsupial animals. 
This would suppose a greater amount of rain than Aus- 
tralia now receives, which will, also, involve the idea of 
greater elevation of mountain ranges to attract the moist 
atmosphere of the tropical regions. 

The gold does not appear of great depth in the rock, 
though it may exist in very minute particles, or in an- 
other unmatured form, awaiting the . polarising action of 
terrestrial magnetism near the earth's surface ; for, as 
Mr. Hopkins says, " Gold only becomes developed by 
crystallising or efflorescing towards the surface." The 
operation of terrestrial magnetism is evidenced in the 
curious meridional direction of the auriferous bands. 
Humboldt, when among the Andes of America, in 1792, 
first noticed the parallelism of these crystalline rocks, in 
the line of north-east and south-west. As the cleavage of 
slate has been artificially produced by the slowly con- 
tinned action of a galvanic battery, we may yet live to 
see the production of metallic veins imitated by a similar 
agency, and the dreams of alchymist gold-makers realised. 
Experiments upon the red earth of the gold fields may 
not be without important results. Aa to the extent of the 
auriferous deposits, we believe that not only in the quartz 
and slate mountain distn'cts will the search be made, bat 
beneath the sandstone floor of the Murray and Darling, 
and the basaltic bed of our fertile plains. Would that 
the moral prospects of Australia were as brilliant as the 
anticipations of its material progress t 
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TASMANIA, 

FO&HXSLT « 

VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 

This Island is separated from Victoria by Bass's 
Strait. The country is 250 miles in extreme 
length and 200 the greatest width; containing 
24,000 square miles, or 15,000,000 acres, of which 
150,000 are in cultivation. The population is 
100,000. The aborigines are reduced to a dozens 
Though mountainous and woody, there are 
many fertile y alleys and plains. The western side 
is almost inaccessible from its scrub, hills, and 
marshes. The climate is one of the healthiest in 
the world 

Tasmania was discovered by Tasman, a Dutch 
Navigator, December 1, 1642, and named Van 
Diemen's Land from his friend the Governor of 
the Dutch East Indian possessions, then at Java. 
It was visited by Cook in 1777, and colonised by 
Governor Collins from the deserted shore of Port 
Phillip in February, 1804. 

Flinders and Bass sailed round the island in 
1798. The colony became independent of New 
South Wales in 1825. Colonel Collins died in 
1810; Colonel Davey became Governor in 1813; 
Colonel Sorell in 1817; Colonel Arthur in 1824; 
Sir John Franklin in 1837; Sir J. E. Eardley 
Wilmot in 1 843 ; Sir WiUiam T. Denison in 1 84 7 ; 
and Sir Henry Fox Young in 1855. 

The exports of the colony are wool, corn, timber. 
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potatoes, oil and fruits. The value of the exports 
for 1854, was £1,433.024. The revenue of the 
Government was £867,630, and the expenditure 
£245,982. 



Mountains. 

Tasmania is a hilly country. To the north-east 
13 the Ben Lomond Range, to the eastward the 
Great "Western Chain ; the whole of the southward 
and westward country is much elevated. One 
chain extends from D'Entrecasteaux's Channel 
north-west across the island. The lofty table land 
about Oatlands divides the northern from the 
southern waters. A great table land also extends 
westwards of the Macquarie, and southward of the 
Meander, containing the six great lakes, and from 
which descend the waters of the Derwent, Mersey, 
Lake and Arthur Rivers. The table land of Ben 
Lomond, the source of the South Esk^ is the third 
great watershed of the island. 

The western mountains rise suddenly out of the 
plains. The eastern point is Dry's Bluff, 20 miles 
from Launceston; the north-eastern is Quamby's 
Bluff, near Westbury ; the south-eastern is Miller's 
Bluff, west of Campbelltown. Dry's Bluff is 4,600 
feet above the sea level, and 4,000 feet above the 
plain. The table land averages 4,000 feet in 
height, and extends many miles to the southward 
and westward. 

On this high plateau several peaks rise to 5,000 
feet and upwards : as Hug ell, the Sisters, French- 
man's Cap, Humboldt and Cradle ; these are west 

o 
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of Lake St. Clair. Hogell, Gell and Eagene form 
a triangle. The Sisters, Prince of Wales, Byron, 
King William, Deception and Sorell, are mount^ns 
between Lake St. Clair and Macqaarie Harbour. 
Mounts Ida, Olympus and Shakespeare, are near 
the Lake. The plateau is lowered toward the 
south, being at Marlborough Township only 2,900 
feet high. The Nive source is 4,200 feet. 

High mountains divide the Derwent from the 
Huon. The range is a continuation of the ele- 
vated western land, and passes throughout Buck- 
ingham county, ending at Mount Wellington, 
near Hobart Town, 4,200 feet. Mount Nelson, 
below Hobart Town, is 2,000 feet high. The 
chain northward, beyond Macquarie Harbour, in- 
cludes Flinders, Heemskirk, Zeehaan, Norfolk, 
aod the Eldon Hills. 

South of the Huon, are the Arthur, Frankland, 
Hartz, and Picton Ranges ; and Adam sou's Peak 
at the source of the Esperance. Mount Pollard is 
ten miles north of Port Davey. The quartz west- 
ern Coast Range is from 3,000 to 4,000 feet high. 
The Peak of Teneriffe, near the Derwent, is 4,500 
feet. Sorell, near the Frenchman's Cap, is 4.100 
feet. Arrowsmith, near Macquarie Harbour, 4,000. 

A range runs north-west from the Derwent 
above Hobart Town, commencing with Mount 
Dromedary beside the river, and divides the wa- 
ters of the Ouse from those of the Jordan. 
Another range runs northward from Brighton to 
the Oatlands Table land. The township is 1,300 
feet high. The Black Range is in the Oatlands 
district. Table Mountain and Direction, near 
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Lake SorelU are 4,000 feet. Tiemey's Range is 
near Lake River, 

To the nortk-east are Bea Lomoad, 5,000 feet 
high, between the North and Sooth. £sk; Ben 
Nevis, north of Ben Lomond, 4,200 ; St. Paul's 
Dome and Henry, south of Ben Lomend ; Nicho- 
las, fifteen miles from the sea, and St. Patrick's 
Head, by the shore, 2,300, are east of the Mount. 
The Hampshire Hills, 2,000 feet, are hy Emu 
River ; and tke Surrey Hills, with Valentine Peak, 
are south of them. Tor, Gog, and Magog, by 
the Mersey, are in Devon County. 

The western elevated plains are Sing William 
Plains, by Lake St. Clair, containing 40,000 ncres; 
Arthur's, 80,000; and the Vale of Gordon, 
1 20,000 acres. The Middlesex Plains, 2,700 feet 
high, are between the Surrey Hills and the Lake 
Plateau. 

BIYESS, 

Tasmania is better watered than the continent 
of Australia. Great mountain chains divide the 
eastern from the western waters ; and a mass of 
high land, about Oatland's district, divides the 
northern from the southern. The two chief 
sources of Tasmanian Rivers are the Plateau, or 
high Table Land, of the Western Mountains ; and 
the Plateau of Ben Lomond, in the north-east. 
From the first descends the Derwent with the 
southern drainage; and from the second, the 
South Esk with the northern drainage. 

The lakes of the Western Table Land form the 
sources of the Derwent and its tributaries. The 
largest stream comes from Lake St. Clair south- 
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ward, and then south-westward by Hobart Town 
to the sea, at the janction of Storm Bay and 
D'Entrecasteaux's Channel. Its first tributaries 
are the Guelph and Navarre, from King William 
Plains ; and the Nive, which, above Marlborough, 
receives the Pine from nineteen lagoons, with its 
branch the Little Pine, The Florentine comes 
next from the southward, and then the Dee from 
Lake Echo. 

The Clyde, from Crescent Lake,* passing 
Bothwell, unites with the Derwent below Hamil- 
ton ; the Ouse, from lakes near the source of the 
Pine, flows, with its branch the Shannon, into the 
Clyde below Bothwell. From the southward 
then come the Kussel's Falls, Styx, and the Plen- 
ty. About fourteen miles above Hobart Town 
the Jordan joins the Derwent, after flowing from 
Lake Tiberias in Monmouth, and through the 
Oatlands district. The Wellington Rivulet unites 
at Hobar€ Town ; and south of that, are the North- 
west Bay and Brown Rivers. 

The Huon River runs parallel with the Der- 
went, and is separated from it by the Buckingham 
Range. It rises from Lake Edgar. Its tribu- 
taries are from the southward ; as Cracraft, from 
the Arthur's Range, the Picton, and the Arve. 
The Spring River reaches Port Davey. The Cyg- 
net enters Southport. The Picton Range divides 
the Huon waters from the Port Davey waters. 

The noble Gordon drains the country westward 
of the Lakes Table Land, and falls into Macquarie 
Harbour, after flowing southward, and then north- 
westward ; its principal tributary comes from 
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Lake Pedder. The Frankland joios it near the 
Harbour. The LoddoQ is between the Derwent 
and the Q-ordon. The King falls into Macquarie 
Harboar, and the Piemaii to the north of it. 

The northern side of the island abounds with 
riyers. The Arthur, with its branch the Hellyer» 
flows J&om the Surrey Hills westward to the oceaa 
above Mount Norfolk. Between Cape Grim and 
the Tamar of Launcestoo, are the following 
streams in succession, running into Bass's Strait : 
-r-tbe Black by Circular Head« the IngHs by Table 
Cape, the Cam, the £mu« the Severn, the Forth, 
the Don, the Mersey into Port Frederick, and the 
Eubicon into Port Sorell. 

The Emu and the Blythe rise near St. Yden- 
tine*8 Peak ; the Severn, from Mount Gipps, of 
the Surrey Hills ; the Forth, from a range north 
of Lake St. Clair ; the Mersey^ from the Western 
Chain ; and the Rubicon, from near Deloraine. 
The Tamar, produced by the junction of the Esks 
at Launceston, reaches Port Dalrymple and the 
Strait below George Town. Piper River enters 
the Strait east of the Tamar. 

The South Esk, as long as the Derwent, is the 
great drainer of the Midland Country. Rising 
from the north side of Ben Lomond, it flows first 
eastward, then south«w6stward to Avoca ; after- 
wards turns to the north-west, and enters the Ta- 
mar on the west side of Launceston. Its branches 
are, — the Break of Day from the east, the Nile 
and Cox's Creek from Ben Lomond, the St. Paul's, 
the Macquarie, and the Meander or Western* 
The North Esk from the eastward, with its branch 

3 
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St. Patrick, meets the Sonlb Eak waters od the 
east side of LauncestoD; and they, together, form 
the wide Tamar, more an inlet than a river. 

The St. Paul's runs westward from No 
Where Else to the South Esk, at Avoca. The 
Macqaarie rises from Kearney's fiogs, twenty 
miles east of Campbell Town ; runs southward to 
East Grhistead, and north-north-westward to the 
South Esk, near Longford. Its tributaries are,-— 
the Blackman, near Ross,fromthe west; the Eliza- 
beth, near Campbell Town, from the east ; the 
Isis from Lake Sorell ; and the Lake River, near 
Cressy, from a range north of Lake Sorell. The 
Meander, from north of Great Lake, runs to the 
northward, and then westerly by Deloraine to the 
South Esk, near Launceston; the Liffey, from 
Dry's Bluff, is its tributary. 

A few small streams are on the east coast: — 
as the George, by St. Helen's ; the Douglas, south 
of Patrick's Head; and the Prosser, opposite 
Maria Island. The Coal River, from Jerusalem, 
flows southward through Richmond to Pittwater 
into Storm Bay. 

CAPES. 

The Capes on the western side of the island, 
are Grim, the North-west Point, West Point, 
Sandy Cape, Point Hibbs, Rocky Point, and Port 
Davey Heads. To the south are South-west Cape, 
South Cape, and Whale Head ; Tasman's Head 
and Bruni Head are south of Bruni Island. Fluted 
Cape and Cape Frederick Henry are by Adventure 
Bay, Bruni. Cape Raoul, or Basaltes, is to the 
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BOttth-west; and Pillar, soath-east of Tasman's 
Peninsula. 

The capes to the east are Mistake and Peron, 
of Maria Island; Bougainville and Forre&tier, 
by Proeser's Bay ; Waterloo Point, by Swanport ; 
Tourville and Degerande, by Freycinet's Penin- 
sula ; Lodi, Jjong Point, St. Patrick's Head, St. 
Helen's Point, Eddystone Point, Naturaliste, and 
Portland to the north-east. On the northern side 
are Circnlar Head, near Cape Grim ; and Rocky 
and Table Capes between that and Emu Bay. 

BATS. 

The Northern Bays are Ringarooma ; Port Dal- 
rymple, at the south of the Tamar ; Port Sorell, 
west of Dalrymple ; Port Frederick, receiving the 
Mersey; Port Fenton, at the Forth; and Emu 
Bay. On the west are Macqaarie Harbour and 
Port Davey ; Bathurst Harbour is the eastern 
part of Port Davey. To the south, D'Entrecas- 
teanx's Channel is between Bruni Island and the 
Mainland ; Port Cygnet and Oyster Cove arc in 
the Channel ; Adventure Bay is east of Bruni ; 
Barnes, Trumpeter, Bad, and Taylor, are Bruni 
bays ; and Storm Bay is between Bruni and Tas- 
man's Peninsula. Southport and Recherche Bay 
are south of Bruni. 

The bays in Tasman^s Peninsula are Norfolk to 
the north, Wedge to the west, Monge or Pirate 
to the east, and Maingon, receiving Port Arthur, 
to the south. Pittwater, into Frederick Henry 
Bay, is north of Storm Bay; South Arm Penin- 
sula is between Ralph's Bay and the Derwent. 
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On the east side are North, Marion, and Fred* 
erick Hendrick Bays in Forrestier's Peninsula, 
north of Tasman's Peninsula. Prossers and Spring 
Bays are op|K>8ite Maria Island ; and Oyster Bay 
and Swanport n«ar Schoaten Island. 

ISLANDS. 

Tasmania is separated from Victoria by Bass's 
Strait, in which are many islands. King's Island, 
opposite Cape Otway, is forty miles long. To the 
south east of King are the Hantei's Isles of the 
three Hammocks, Barren and Albatross. Bobbins 
lies between C. Grim and Circular Head. 

South-east of Wilson's Promontory are Hogan, 
Crocodile, the Deyil's Tower, Curtis, and Kent's 
Groap. Nearer to Tasmania is Flinders, or Great 
Island, 120 miles round. Flinders, Barren, and 
Clarke, form the Furneaux group, divided from 
the main land by Banks' Strait. Sisters, Babel, 
and Geose Isles are near Flinders. Clarke and 
Swan are by Portland Cape. 

Off the east coast are Schouten Island by Swan- 
port, Maria south of Schouten, and Tasman south 
east of Tasman's Peninsula. Bruni Island, forty 
miles long, between Storm Bay and D'Entrecas- 
teaux*s Channel, is nearly diyided in two. The 
Actason Isles are in the Channel ; Mewstone, Ed- 
dystone and De Witt, between the South and the 
South-west Capes ; and Sarah is in Macquarie 
Harbour. Norfolk Island, in the South Pacific 
Ocean, twelve miles round, one thousand miles 
east of Sydney, is a dependency of Van Diemen a 
Land. 
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The principal peninsnlas are Circalar Head, to 
the north-west ; Freydnet, near Oyster Bay, to 
the east ; and Forrestier and Tasman to the south 
east. Geographe Strait divides Freycinet Penin- 
sula from Schouten Island. Forrestier's Peninsula 
IS joined to the main land by £ast Bay Neck, and 
is joined to Tasman's Peninsula by the Isthmus 
of Eagle Hawk !N'eck, 

COTTWTIBS AND TOWITS. 

Tasmania is divided into twelve counties. 
Dorset and Devon are to the north, divided by 
the Tamar. Corn wall is south of Dorset, meet- 
ing Devon at Launceston, and Westmoreland 
south of Devon and west of Cornwall. Gla- 
morgan, on the east coast, is south of Cornwall, 
and SoMERSBT, west of Glamorgan and south of 
Westmoreland. 

Cumberland is south of the lake country, and 
Lincoln between that and Macquarie Harbour. 
Monmouth is south of Glamorgan on the east 
coast, and Pembroke south of Monmouth. 
Buckingham is between the Derwent and the 
Huon, and Kent between the Huon- and the 
southern ocean. 

The island is also divided into nineteen police 
districts ; namely, Hobart Town, South Port, 
Sorell, Richmond, Brighton, New Norfolk, Ha- 
miltouy Both well, Oatlands, Campbell Town, 
Fingal, Great Swan Fort, Morven, Horton, 
Longford, Westbury, Port Sorell, George Town, 
and Launcesion. 
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The capital is Hobart Towii» on Sullivan's 
Coye, near the mouth of the Derwent, in lat. 
42.53"* S., long. 147.24'^ E., containing 20,000 
people. Launceston, at the junction of the North 
Esk, South Esk, and Tamar, is 125 miles north 
of Hobart Town, and contains 9,000. 

The following towns are on the road between 
those two towns : Bridgewater 1 1 miles ' from 
Hobart Town, Brighton and Pontville 14, Bag- 
dad 20, Green Ponds 28, Jericho 44, Oatlands 
51, Ross on the Macquarie 73, Campbelltown on 
the Elizabeth 80, and Perth 1 12. George Town, 
at the mouth of the Tamar, is 40 miles north of 
Launceston. The old settlement of York was 
opposite George Town, 

On the northern side, are Wool worth, by Cape 
Grim; Stanley, at Circular Head; Birnie, on 
Emu Bay; Burgley and Ulverstone, on the 
Lev en ; Tarleton, on the Mersey ; Exeter, on the 
Tamar ; Weymouth, at the mouth of the Piper ; 
Portland and Ringarooma, near Cape Portland, 
Westbury is 20 miles west of Launceston, De- 
loraine 30 west, Carrick 12 west, Evandale 12 
south-east, Cressy and Longford, in Norfolk 
Plains, 14 south. 

To the southward, are Brown's River town- 
ship; Lennon of North Bruni; Cookville, of 
Adventure Bay ; Beauford of Bruni, near Tas- 
man's Head; Victoria, at the junction of the 
Mount and Hoon Rivers ; Welsh, at Port Cyg- 
net ; Hythe, at Swanport ; Camden, near the 
mouth of the Esperance ; Ramsgate, at Re- 
^ cherche ; and Bathurst, at Port Davey. 
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To the westward, are New Norfolk, 20 miles 
from Hobart Town; Hamilton, on the Clyde, 
near the Derwent, 40 miles ; Dornoch, near Ha- 
milton, on the Derwent; Victoria Valley, 12 
miles west of the Ouse ; Marlborough, on the 
Nive, between Lakes Echo and St. Clair ; and 
Montgomery, between Point Hibbs and Rocky 
Point. 

On th^ eastern sidei are Richmond, 10 miles 
from Hobart Town, on the Coal River ; Beau- 
mont, on the Coal ; Lovell, on Pittwater ; Jeru- 
salem, north of Richmond ; Buckland, on Pros- 
ser's River ; Tenby, on Prosser's Bay ; Pontypool, 
of Little Swanport; LlandafF, in Ghreat Swan- 
port ; Swansea, at Waterloo Point ; Bicheno, by 
Cape Lodi ; Burgess, above Douglas River ; 
Falmouth Roadstead, east of Ben Lomond. 

In the interior, are Bothwell, on the Clyde ; 
Jerusalem, south of Oatlands; East Grinstead, 
north-east of Oatlands ; Tunbridge, on the Black- 
man; Cleveland, in Epping Forest, north of 
Campbell Town ; East Bourne, on the South 
Esk ; Avoca, at the junction of the St. Paul's 
and South Esk ; f^ingal, between Avoca and 
Falmouth. 



RElf AkKB. 

Over the Derwent, at Bridgewater, a noble bridge has 
been made. Norfolk Plains and New Norfolk were the 
favourite farming places of the old Norfolk Island settlers. 
Bicheno is so caUed after the deceased Colonial Secretary 
of Van Diemen's Land. £pping Forest is 20 miles long. ^ 
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Avoca means the meeting of watered from ihe junction of 
the South Esk and the St. Paul's. Fine cataracts are 
found in the Gordon, and pines hy the Pieman. Nothing 
is known of the north-west country. The Van Diemen's 
Land Company, estahlished in 1825, have land at Wool- 
worth, Circular Head, Emu River, and Middlesex Plains. 
Launceston is supplied with water at the cataract in the 
South Esk, before the junction with the Salt Tamar. Ben 
Lomond has a plain eight miles long on the top, contain- 
ing a large lagoon . Mount Wellington is four miles from 
Hobart Town. Half-way up are the Springs, supplying 
the town. On the opposite side, at an elevation of 2,500 
feet, in the North-west Bav River, are Falls, 230 feet 
deep. Beautiful fern-tree valleys surround the mountain. 
Sir John Franklin and his lady suffered much in their 
overland journey from the capital to Macquarie Harbour. 
The strong western breeaes kept their vessel so long from 
getting out of the harbour that they ate wild greens firam 
want of provisions. The western plains are covered with 
a coarse wiry grass. The road from Fingal district to 
the sea at Falmouth passes through a romantic gully, 
called St. Mary's Pass. Point Hibbs was the land first 
beheld by Tasman, December 1, 164 3. Port Dalrymple 
was called after a celebrated geographer, who ooce peti« 
tioned the Government to grant to him the control and 
use, for a certain period, of all lands that should be dis- 
covered by him in the southern seas. The Hobart Town 
road to Prossers lies through a rough, dangerous place, 
called paradise. Trumpeter Bay is so called from abound- 
ing in that fine fish. Sad shipwrecks have occurred on 
the rocks and shoals of D'Entrecasteauz's Channel. Ta<i- 
man's Peninsula, since 1830, has been the principal con- 
vict station. The largest settlement is at Port Arthur. 
The boy's penal home is at Point Puer ; opposite to which 
is the Isle of the Dead burying- place. Sentinels aiid 
huge dogs guard the entrance to the Peninsula at Eagle 
Hawk Neck. Through the narrow East Bay Neck, into 
Forrestier's Peninsula, the settlers sought to drive the 
natives in the Black War. Schouten Island, like Norfolk 
Jsland, has no harbour. Bass's Strait ia 250 miles long, 
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by 150 broad. King^s Island, with its iron bound coast, 
has been the scene of many shipwrecks. Flinders is bar- 
ren and waterless. Enormous numbers of sea birds are 
on the Strait Islands. 



DISCOTSET AND HISTOBY OF TASMA17IA. 

Tasmania became known to Europeans through its 
discovery by Abel Jansen Tasman. This Dutch Navi- 

Sktor left Batavia, in Java, the chief settlement of the 
utch East India Company, in August, 1642, in the yacht 
SeemshirJc and the fly-boat Zeehaamy or Seoihen, In- 
structions were given by Van Diemen, the Governor, to 
sail to the southward, in order to find out how far the 
** Great South Land " extended in that direction. Tasman 's 
journal is prefaced with these words ; << May God Almighty 
be pleased to give his blessing to this voyage, amen." 
He sighted, on November 24th, on the west coast, a point 
afterwards called Hibbs, rounded then the south cape, 
passing some small islands, entered a stormy bay, doubled 
the peninsula, and on December 1, 1642, anchored in a 
bay which he named Frederick Henry, after the reigning 
Stadtholder of Holland, the father of our William III. 
The next day two armed boats landed on the beach of an 
inner harbour, now North Bay. On December 3rd, 
Tasman resolved to take formal possession of the country, 
but the surf was too great for tlie boat to gain the shore. 
The ship carpenter, Pieter Jacobsz, however, swam 
through the sea, and hoisted the flag of the Dutch Prince 
of Orange. Tasman named the country after his friend 
Van Diemen, Maria Island after the old Governor's 
daughter, and Schouten after the Captain of the Horn 
discovery ship. 

The next visitor was the French Captain, Marion, in 
the Mcucarin and Castries, seeking for the southern 
continent. He entered Frederick Henry Bay, March 4, 
1772. Meeting with a party of natives, the Frenchmen 
were asked by signs if they would light a fire. They did 
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BO, when immediately spears were thrown among them, 
wounding several, from the snppoeition that the etrangen 
were come to live upon their hunting grounds. The shots 
of the whites did more mischief than the spears. Captain 
Fumeaux, of the Adventure, separated from his leader 
Captain Cook, entered and named Adventure Bay, Bruni 
Island, in March, 1773. He gave names to islands seen 
hy Tasman; as, Mewstone vnd Friars. He afterwards 
discovered some islands in Bass's Strait He told his 
commander that no strait existed between New Holland 
and Van Diemen's Land, but only a deep bay. Captain 
Cook landed in Adventure Bay, in his last voyage, in 
January, 1777. He put some pigs on shore. In 1788, 
Captain Bligh of the Bounty came to the same bay, and 
he repeated his visit in another vessel in 1792, planting 
fruit trees. Captain Cox, of the Mercury^ in 1789, ac- 
cidentally discovered Oyster Bay. The French Admiral 
Bruni D Entrecasteaux, with Captain Huon Kermend^, 
discovered the Channel and Huon River, April 20, 1792. 
They entered a fine river to the north of the channel, and 
called it the North River. They gave a favorable account 
of the aborigines. Both the Admiral and his Captain 
died soon after in the South Seas. The ships were long 
detained by the Dutch at Java. The naturalist Labillar- 
diere afterwards returned home. In 1794, Captain Hayes, 
from India, in the Duke and Duchess, sailed up the North 
River, and, not aware of its discovery, he named it the 
Derwent. Mr. George Bass, Surgeon of the SelioHce, left 
Sydney in a boat eight feet long with Lieutenant Flinders, 
and observed a swell in the ocean west of Western Fort, 
which he thought arose from the sea being open. In a 
larger boat he discovered the strait, since called by his 
name, in January, 1798. The two sailing friends subse- 
quently, in 1798, circumnavigated Van Diemen's Land in 
the Norfolk sloop, calling Port Dalrymple after the 
geographer, Circular Head from its resemblance to a 
Christmas cake. Hunter's Isles from the Governor, Point 
Hibbs from the sailing master of the Norfolk, Mounts 
Heemskirk and Zeehaarn after Tasman's ships, and Norfolk 
Bay after the sloop. Flinders named a group of ii^Lands 
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in Ban's Strait afler Oaptain Kent of the Supply, and 
Waterhouse Island after the captain of Basses ship, the 
MeUance; those two vessels formed the second fleet 
to Sydney. The favwable report of the situation of Sul- 
livan's Gove, Derwent River, by Mr. Bass, ivas the occa- 
sion of the formation there of the settlement of Hobart 
Town by Governor Collins. At that time Mount Wel- 
lington was known as Table Mountain. Mr. Bass appears 
to have gone soon after to Valparaiso ; where, quarrelling 
with the authorities, he was seized and sent to the quick- 
silver mines for life. There is no authentic record of his 
end. Baudin and Hamelin, in the French discovery ships 
Qeographe and NainwraUaie, called at Van Diemen's Land 
in 1801. They spent some time in the country, and made 
a splendid collection of Natural History. The eastern 
coast was carefoLly surveyed. Monge, the sni^^n of the 
Chographe^ was killed in the bay of ^^ Peninsula^ since 
called by his name. The storms of the Tasmanian stormy 
coast severely tried the French vessel. Assistance was 
sent from Port Jackson to work the ship into the harbour. 
Baudin soon after died. Hamelin went to the Mauritius, 
and spoke of their kind treatment by the English, only 
to be repaid by the imprisonment of his rival Flhiders, 
This expedition lost upon the voyage twenty out of twenty- 
three of the scientific gentlemen brought from France. 

In 1803 Governor King sent a party of prisoners and 
soldiers from Norfolk Island, under the care of Lieutenant 
Bowen, to form a settlement on the banks of the Derwent. 
The laid^ Nelson landed the party at Bisdon August 10. 
Orders were sent to Lieut. Simmonds, of the Ladtf NeUon, 
to proceed to Port Phillip, to bring thence to the Derwent 
G)lonel Collins, who had attempted to form a penal settle* 
ment on a barren and waterless part of that country. The 
whole party were landed in Sullivan's Cove, February 15, 
1804. The settlement was called Hobart Town after Lord 
Hobart, Secretary of State. On the banks of the creek 
was an almost impenetrable scrub. The Ladg^ Nelson on 
her return to Sydney called at Port Dalrymple, and re- 
pcMTted so well of the locality^ that Gtovemor K^g sent a 
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party there under Colonel Paterton. They made their 
home near the mouth of the Tamar, opposite Geoi^ Town. 
Bat destitute of water, they removed in 1806 to the upper 
end of Port Dalrymple, subsequently called Launceston 
by Patereon, after the Cornish home of Governor King, 
The northern settlement was independent of the southern 
one till 1812. A private expedition of Mr. Birch, a set- 
tler, under Captain Kelly, was the means of discovering 
Macquarie Harbour in 1816. The reward for this entw- 
prize was one year's monopoly of the pine trade. 

The early history of Van Diemen's Land is one of 
crime and misery. The destruction of the crops of New 
South Wales, by the flood of the Hawkesbury, left the 
Derwent Station without succour. For six months nothing 
could be issued from the public store. The people lived 
upon kangaroo meat, purchased by the Government, at 
eighteen-pence per pound. The whole community was a 
drunken and dissolute one, free and bond. Convict men 
and women were at large, and desperadoes ruled the streets. 
The moral condition of the Colony was not improved by 
the private virtues of the early governors. In such dread 
did the citizens live, that shopkeepers kept loaded pistols 
near them, and slept at night upon their own counters. 
The country districts were ravaged by large troops of 
armed bushrangers. In vain were the terrors of law em- 
ployed. Governor Davey placed the Colony under martial 
law, and severely flogged any, even if free, who ventured 
out of house after sunset. The stern discipline and good 
example of Colonel Arthur checked the evil, and made 
the island the abode of peace and safety. The commercial 
interests received attention. The exports for 1815 
amounted to only £885. In 1819 they increased to 
£21,054, and in 1820 to £33,225. The want of coin led 
to the adoption of bill money. Promissory notes of trades- 
men were given for twopence. The dollar was the com- 
mon medium of exchange. It was once valued by the Go- 
vernment at five shillings,but at four in receipts. One fourth 
part punched out of the centre was a substitate for a shil- 
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Vifkgy and wu called a Damp; the other part was known 
aa the Ring dollar. 

Literature was apparent as early as 1810, in a- 
flysheet of brief existenoe, called the Derwent Star. 
Bent's Hobart Gazette came out in 1B16. The Colony 
renkaiaed a d pendency of New South Wales till 1825, 
ap to which time eriminials were forwarded to bydncy 
for trial. The Prisoner Assignment system was first 
introduced by Governor King in 1804. A convict was 
bonad to a free man for twelve months, and received ten 
ponnds a year wages, if a male ; seven, if a female. Mac- 
qaarie Harbour became, in 1822, the chief penal station 
of Van Diemen's Jjand. The treatment was severe, and 
often bratal. Separated from the settled districts by the 
tea, or by an impassible country, there was no hope of 
escape from misery or death. The adoption of Port Arr 
thar in 1832 led to the abandonment of Macquarie Har- 
bour. In 184 J the Probation system was introduced, 
whereby the prisoners served a certain portion of their 
time in working gangs, apart from the ordinary popu- 
lation. On moral and pecuniary grounds it could scarcely 
beconsidered an improvement upon the Assignment system, 
with all its evils of neglect and tyranny. The appeals of 
the settlers, for the cessation of transportation to Tasmania, 
broaght not the relief until Australia became a gold field, 
nnee which period no more prisoners have been sent to 
the island. 

Governor Macquarie, in 1811, gave names to the streeta 
af Hobart Town. One was after Lord Liverpool ; another 
after his own wife Elisabeth; a third after his native oounty, 
Argyle; and a fourth, from Captain Murray, then in com* 
nand, after the death of Collins in 1810. Lieut. £dward 
Lord and Captaia Murray were acting governors between 
1810 and 1 813. Colonel Davey, the second Governor, came 
in 1 813 . Though rough, he was kind, but not fit for a gov- 
ernor. Colonel Sorell succeeded on the retirement of Davey, 
in 1817* He did much good for the island. He opened the 
road to Launcevton. and introduced improved flocks of 
aheep. Mr. McArthor, of Sydney, received 4360 acres of 
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kad for forwardiog three hundred kmbe to Hobart Town 
in 1820. Settlers then receiyed grants of land, of not 
more than four square miles each* with rati<ms iat their 
families and convict servants, seed and stock. The Oo- 
vernment further undertook to receive all the wheat they 
grew, at the fixed rate of ten shillings a bushel, and their 
meat at sixpence a pound. The export of wheat increased 
from 1700 bushels in ISIS,* to 47,000 in 1820. Before 
1818, Uiere had been granted 25,000 acres of ground; 
from that year to 1821 not less than 273,000 acres were 
granted. These grants were subject to a quit>rent to the 
Crown of five per cent, on the value of the land. In 
1834 this was reduced to twopence an acre per annum, 
though five shillings an acre was then charged for the 
suburbs of Hobart Town. The Norfolk Island settlers 
were obliged by Government, in 1807, to remove to Van 
Diemen's Land, where Uiey received grants of land. The 
population was 3,550 in 1818, and doubled itself by 1820. 
The Colonial Revenue in 1824 was £22,000. 

Colonel Arthur became Lieutenant Governor in 1824. 
With all his faults, he laboured honestly and arduously 
for the moral and commercial welfare of the island. In 
December, 1825, Tasmania ceased to be considered a part 
of New South Wales, Before that time, offenders in the 
Island were tried by Sydney judges. In 1825 the English 
Van Diemen's Land Company bought 250,000 acres on 
the northern side, at a half>crown an acre. Bushranging 
was very prevalent in Governor Arthur's time. The most 
noted robbers were Michael Howe and Brady. In 1834 
the Black War, against the poor Aborigines, was pro- 
claimed. Colonel Arthur was succeeded, in 1837) by the 
benevolent Sir John Franklin, the friend of education and 
religion. The old Assignment system of conviotism was 
changed for that of Probation in 1840. Sir J. E. Eardley 
Wilmot became Governor in 1843. Sir William Thomas 
Denison arrived in 1847, ^nd greatly improved the public 
vrorks of the Colony. Sir Henry Fox Young was pro- 
claimed in 1855. The beautiful island of Tasmania is an 
agreeable home to immigrants. The history of Tasmania, 
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hy ibe Ber. T. West, is aa anthentio in detail as it ia ela- 
gant in eomposition. 

Taimania greatly progresBed after the Gold Discorerjr. 
But the thonghtfal will obserye the aame rapid chaiig«8 
in the Bpeeulative years as were noticed in ol^er Colo- 
nies. The exports and imports for the different years were 
relatively as follows:— 1840, £867,000 and £988,356; 
1844, £408,799 and £44*2,988; 1848, £490,281 and 
£594,164 ; 1850, £613,850 and £658,540 ; 1852, 
£1,509,883 and £860,488 ; 1858, £1,757,596 and 
£2,273,399. The exports for 1854 were £1,433,021, of 
which half were from Hobart Town and half from Laun- 
ceston. In 1853, the export Icr timber alone was £443, 161, 
whUe in 1851 it was only £32,726. The expoH of wool 
was £320,096. The Government Revenue, for that year, 
was £257,872, and the expenditure £144,297 ; but for 
1854, £367,630 and £245,982. The estimated revenue 
for atoA yoBLV is £295,760. There are now in the Colony 
about 17,000 horses, 100,000 cattle, and 2,100,000 sheep. 
120,000 acres are in crop. Half the male population 
were in bondage in 1854. The land sold in 1841 amounted 
to 62,183 acres; and in 1853 to 35,800 acres. The mi- 
nisters of the Church of England are 49 ; Roman Catho- 
lics, 17 ; ChuKh of Scotland, II ; Independents, 9 ; Wes. 
leyans, 7 ; Free Church, 3 ; Baptists, 2. 



GEOLOOT OP TASICAITIA. 

Ths amount of agricultural land is small and in confined 
patches, excepting on the plains about Campbeltown, 
Longford, &c. Its pastoral capabilities are deficient. On 
the Hobart Town side, the country is so hilly and so 
densely timbered that the plough can make little progress. 
The centre, or Oatlands district, is also very rough. The 
western side was until very lately wholly inaccessible. 
When the wiry grass is burnt off, a good cattle feed g^ws 
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in its plaee. Bat the country there ib fearfnUj scrabhy, 
Bwampy and rocky. The south-eastern portion,- Richmond 
way, is more open and fertile. The mountains north- 
eastern are unexpiored. The north-west part is nnknown. 
The south-western is little known ; but on the banks of 
th& Huou exist an extaraordinary richness and depth of 
j9oil, with a moist climate, making it a wonderful agricul- 
tural district. South, east, and west of Lanncestou'-'to 
Evandale and to Deloraine — another beautiful and flsrtile 
r^ion gladdens the eye. On the northern side, from 
Circular Head to the Tamar, are many productive kxsalitiea!, 
especially at Emu Bay, Middlesex Plains, Ac. On the 
iMmks of all the rivers and upon all the basaltic plains is 
a luxuriance of pasture. The late Surveyor - General 
Frankland has remarked one striking pecoliarity. He 
flays, '- Referring to the best districts of the island, it maj 
be stated that there is, perhaps, no oountary in the world 
00 unequal or presenting such sudden alternations of soiL" 
The Tasmanian soil, where good, is very good ; and tlie 
industry of the colonists has deservedly raised the name 
of the produce from this romantic and healthy " Queen of 
Isles." 

The Geology of Tasmania is highly interesting. The 
prevalence ci trappean greenstone and basalt distinguishes 
it from other colonies; and these rocks appeaif not so 
much in the form of plains, as in Victoria, but in huge 
mountain masses and vast boulders. The slate extends to 
the northward and westward, the quartz to the south-west, 
the gpranite to the eastward, and the greenstone or basalt 
to the south, south-east and centre. 

Hobart Town is partly resting on basalt. There are, 
also, resting on the clay-slate floor, some exoellent varie* 
gated and white building sandstones, with patches of useM 
limestone of recent origin. Greenstone boulders are com^ 
mon. Bituminous shales extend a few miles north of 
Hobart Town, having impressions of fern leaves, &c. A con- 
iiiderable quantity of anthracite coal is raised from New 
Town, acljoining Hobart i own. There is a limestone fall 
of recent fossils in the neighbourhood. Mount Wellington, 
the terminus of a long and elevated range, overlooks the 
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idty. Basalt appean on one tide and on the top, and 
greenstone on the other. A portion of limestone has been 
raised with it on the southern side, which is called " Lady 
PrankUn's Platform." The " Ploughed Field" is an enor- 
mous oollection of boulders, half-way down the mountaih 
from the top. Boulders of scoriaoeons basalt extend nearly 
the whole length of the vajley of the Derwent. Mount 
Dromedary, on the opposite side of the Derwent firom 
Wellingfton, contains fossil recent limestone, similar to that 
above-mentioned, containing Spirifers,Terebratul», Pectens, 
Ac. Epsom salts may be seen at the Dromedary. About 
ten miles south-east of Hobart Town is the tertiary sand- 
stone of Grass Tree Hill, 1,000 feet thick, containing the 
Pectens, Spirifers, &c. Beyond this is the yellow sandstone 
between Richmond and the sea, with its caves covered 
with salt. The learned geologist. Dr. Milligan, places this 
at from 500 to 1,000 feet in thickness. In this sandstone, 
much disturbed by basaltic dykes, is good anthracite coal. 
There are greenstone hills to the east of the field. Some 
greenstone dykes have veins of crystallised carbonate 
of lime. The Jerusalem ooal is in a grey sandstone, with 
an upper stratum of brown sandstone, oonttnning intrusive 
greenstone. This excellent bituminous' mineral contains 
72 parts of carbon, 14 of hydrogen, 4 of oxygen, and 9 of 
nitrogen. 

To the southward, on the shores of the Channel and 
Storm Bay, the greenstone is all-prevailing. Greenstone 
and basalt divide the waters of the Derwent and Huon. 
At Brown's River, the fossils of the day rock indicate the 
age of the Wellington limestone. Slaty porphyry is seen 
beside this clay rock at Oyster Gove, and pipeclay at the 
month of the Huon. Porphyry and fossil wood are col- 
lected from the head streams of that river. Greenstone 
fonna the south of Bruni Island; coal is obtained in 
Adventure Bay. On some of the Channel Islands nodules 
of iron pyrites are observed in the blue slate. Mount 
Ficton luia quarte on the west, basalt on the east, and 
granite at the top ; spiriferons day rock leans against it. 
Whale Head and the south coast are of greenstone ; wood 
if found there with one part silidfied and the other ferro- 
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ginoDS. Anthracite is eontaiiied in the greenfltoDe inland 
country of Sonthport ; ita anlphnroua element forbids its 
use in the house. At Recherche Bay, the coal in gzeen- 
stoBe runs under the sea ; it contains 76 parts of carbon, 
14 of hydrogen, 6 of oxygen, and 6 of nitrogen. Ireland, 
like Tasmania, has a nori^b and. south distribution of coal; 
its southern, in Leinster and Munster, is anthracite; its 
northern, in Connaught and Ulster, is bituminous. A 
continuous deposit is anthracite -in Pembrokeshire, of 
South Wales, and bituminous in Monmouthshire. 

To the south-west, the rocks are crystalline. The quartz 
hills of the western coast shine brightly to the passing 
voyager. At Fort Davey, the mica slate appears with the 
quartz. Between Port Darey and the I^e Country of 
the interior, quartz is predominant. Blue shell Hmestone 
and other tertiaries occur by Florentine Biver; the fossils 
are similar to the Wellington limestone. The day slate 
appears in ridges southwiffd. The Lake Country of the 
interior is a vast elevated plateau, of from 3,000 to 5,000 
feet above the sea level. The lakes themselves, St. Clair, 
Greats Arthur, &c., are conjectured by Count Strzledd 
to be ancient crai^ from which issued the wondrous 
streams of g^reenstone and basalt of different epochs. 
This lofty district is chiefly granite and basalt upon day 
slate, ^e peaks are of quartz, granite or slate. The 
Frenchman's Cap is of slate and graxdte, with a summit of 
quartz ; Mount Cradle, is of quartz ; Gell, of talcoee slate; 
Hugel, of basalt on slate ; the Sisters, of quartz and slate ; 
Quamby's Bluff, of greenstone. The eastern wall of this 
plateau is greenstone ; at the foot of it, tertiary limestone 
uid sandstone are presented. A sandstone range by Mac- 
quarie Harbour is rich in iron. On FrankHn Biver is 
galena in mountain limestone, and much branching coral. 
The Oordon rushes through a quartz gorge 600 feet deep, 
and afterwards over recent fossil limestone in the lower 
country ; at its great bend, ferruginous conglomerate is 
associated with slate. The fossiliferous limestone abuts 
against highly indined slate. On the south side of the 
plateau, on the Upper Nive, is a limestone containing tlie 
Producta, Spirifer, Pecten, Stenopora, Ac. Coal is se^ on 
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the NivO) five miles tcom Marlborough. The Upper Ber- 
went rans over greenstone. Bich red hematite of iron is 
foand near fiothwell. On the basaltic Maoquarie Plains 
are some singular silicified pine trees, in an upright posi- 
tion. These are imbedded in the vesicular lava. The 
circumference of one was converted into a fine agate. 
About 12 feet of the upright branchless stump was seen 
by the compiler a few years ago. A stream, within a few 
yards, flows over com|MEict greenstone. The settlers near 
talked of finding a fossil crocodile's head ; this was the 
silicified stump of a pine. Great quantities of this fossil 
wood lie scattered along the valley of the Derwent. In 
the interior, the slate rocks prevail, especially in the rough 
and lofty Oatlands district. 

The south-eastern portion is strong in basalt. Tasman's 
Peninsula is thoroughly basaltic. Port Arthur anthracitio 
ooal contains 80 parts of carbon, 9 of hydrogen, 2 of oxygen> 
and 9 (tf nitrogen. The fossiliJferous slaty formation near 
Eagle Hawk Neck, containing spirifers, resembles Roman 
tesselated pavement. There is a white clay slate studded 
with graips of iron pyrites. . On the coast of the peninsula' 
is the celebrated Tasman's Arch, through which vessels 
may sail. The key stone is 40 feet thick ; the height is 
200 feet. There is a chasm about 200 yards inland 
through which tihe sea may be seen rushing with great 
fiarce. The noise of the air of the blowhole may be beard 
five miles. Clays occur at Port Puer of Port Arthur. 
North of the peninsula, in the Eastern Marshes, the fiinty 
slates reappear firom beneath fi)ssiliferous limestone. Pros- 
■er's Plains are of greenstone. Schouten Island has 
g^ranite on the eastern side and greenstone on the west. 
Beneath the greenstone is the carboniferous formation in 
sandstone and in fire day, bearing vegetable fossils ; the 
clay slate is beneath all. Dr. MilUgan calculates that there 
are about three million tons of this excellent bituminous 
ooal. This deposit is supposed to run under Oyster Bay, 
as it appears on the other side in Little Swan Port, &o., 
under greenstone boulders and gravel. The coal crops 
out weU on the banks of the Douglas Kiver on the east 
coast. This is in grey limestone on slate. There are 
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fosnl trees in an erect position with roots. Some of the 
wood is partly silicifted. The heights above the river are 
of greenstone. The seams are eight and some twelve <feet 
thick. The river has a bar at its month. North of 
Wabb's Harbour is the carboniferous sandstone. Round 
Long's Point, on the beach, is a large quantity of rounded 
water worn jet coal. Granite lines the coast between 
Falmouth and Patrick's Head. Slate and granite are 
found on the Scamander, and the greenstone hills by the 
Apsley. Long Point is of quartz, slate, and granite, and 
Patrick's Head of sienite and granite. In Mary's Pass 
leading to the sea at Falmouth are perpendicular crystftlline 
bands, with homblendic granite changing into micaceous 
granite. 

Northward the slate is mostly before us. Cape Grim 
has a crystalline whetstone, like Turkey-stone ; its elevated 
beaches are 100 feet ft'om the sea. Circular Head has a 
bold basaltic shore; a beautiful marble ornaments the 
neighbourhood. The Surrey Hills are of basalt. Slate form 
the coast between Circular Head and the Mersey. On 
the Mersey are fossil shells in a conglomerate of the age 
of Tamar clay and Wellington sandstone. Between the 
Mersey and the Don is some good bituminous coal, though 
Mr. Selwyn believes it is not of great extent. That gen- 
tleman foimd the miners at the Mersey had at a great 
expense been sinking a shaft 270 feet, through rock always 
beneath coal but not above it. The yellow coal, or dysodile, 
of the Mersey, is a combustible mineral, of brown colour, 
burning with much smoke, peculiar colour, and white 
flame. The Don coal seam, two feet thick, is bituminous ; 
the field is Aill of faults. Lignite abounds in Port Sorell 
and the banks of the Tamar. At the Forth are porphyry 
and slate, at Port Sorell mica slate and quartz, and at the 
Surrey Hills quartzose conglomerate and basalt. Asbestos 
Hills 1,500 feet high are near the Rubicon ; Serpentine is 
on the east side. Good iron ore is known at the north of 
the Leven. The Islands of Bass's Strait are of granite. 
They are evidently peaks of land now sunk, and once con- 
necting the granite rocks of Cape Howe county with the 
granite of Cape Portland county, north-east of Lamiceston. 



I 
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On binder's Island is a spring of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas. George Town is of slate ; opposite, the shore is of 
slate and quartz. Near the lignite of the Tamar are car- 
honiferous clays under g^eeenstone. In the Laonceston 
clay rock hills near the slate rocks is an extinct fossil 
flora. The alluvial conglomerate deposit south of the 
northern capital rests on contorted clay slate. There is a 
silicious hreccia and coarse sandstone extending to the 
Norfolk Plains ; on those plains plumhago has heen found. 
Tertiary sandstones and limestones reach hence to the 
western greenstone tier. Fifteen miles from Deloraine 
are very extensive limestone caves, whose passages are 
two miles long. The stalactites are large and beautiful. 
Several magmfloent and lofty halls are>contained in those 
caves. Excellent magnetic iron ore is brought from 
Deloraine. 

The Ben Lomond Range is greenstone. Upon the top 
of the mountain, which is a table eight miles long, a con- 
siderable lake is observed. On the side 3,500 feet high, is 
excellent bituminous coal. There is alum near the mount. 
It is supposed by Dr. Milligan that the range arose since 
the deposition of coal. Usually in that district this mineral 
lies on slate and is upheaved by greenstone. Mount 
Nicholas has a cap of greenstone. Between the greenstone 
on sandstone is bituminous coal, containing 70 parts of 
carbon, 6 of hydrogen, 5 of oxygen, and 10 of nitrogen; 
this excellent mineral is 12 miles from the sea. St. Paul's 
Plains are granite, with iron hsematite on the confines. 
St. Paul's Dome is of granite and slate with a summit of 
greenstone. In St. Paul's Valley a ridge of greenstone 
appears through the clay slate. Upon the Break o' Day 
Plains are transparent crystals of quartz. The floor of the 
South Esk Valley is of clay slate, often much contorted; 
a row of granite hills is seen on the north side of the river. 
The slate and quartz follow. At Avoca the greenstone 
and slate meet together. Hie clayslate hence extends to 
Break o' Day River. Eastward of this we have the 
Spirifer fossil limestone in connection with greenstone. 
Quartz veins pierce the contorted clayslate. 

The Fingal District is of great geologioil interest. The 

Q ' 
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auriferoiu slate and qaartz roclcs stand out boldly in th^ 
meridional direction. Some gold has been obtained, and 
a Bendigo may yet be revealed in Tasmania. Qreenstone 
and slate are near the township of Fingal. The carboni- 
ferous flagstones there contain Spirifers, Serpolse, &c 
These merge into limestone nmiUur to the Wellington 
limestone* The bituminous coal occurs in horizontal beds 
of sandstone and crinoidal limestone ; the latter has stra^ 
shaped leaves, ferns, &c. The coal is sometimes in seams 
of twelve feet in thickness. The Killymoon mineral is 
▼ery combustible. 'I he coal crops out in the sides of the 
various creeks in the solid greenstone. Regular basins as 
in the regular coal fields are not seen. For this reason it 
is considered that the mineral, excellent as it is, . is not of 
great extent; the seams soon run out against the solid 
rock. Mr. Selwyn views the Tasmanian and Victorian 
ooal measures as of the Oolitic period, not so old and im- 
portant as the regular carboniferous. Professor McCoy of 
Melbourne calls the fossil plants of the Tasmanian pits only 
Oolitic There is a remarkable want of the Secondary for- 
mations in the island, as on the adjoining continent. With 
limestone, iron, and coal, it has the materials for manu- 
fkcturing progress. With considerable natural resources, 
with a fine climate, with good soil, and with romantic and 
beautiful scenery, Tasmania has many attractions for 
immigrants. 



NEW ZEALAND. 

This colony is situated above 1,000 miles to the 
eastward of New South Wales, and contains an 
area of 100,000 square miles. It consists of 
three islands : the Northern, or Elaheinomnuwe, 
500 miles long, containing 42.000 square miles; 
the Middle, or Tavai Poenammoo, that is " The 
Island having the Greenstone/' 500 miles long. 
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containing 55,000 square miles ; and the Southern^ 
or Stewart Island, 50 miles long. The Northern 
island is now New Ulster^ the Middle is New 
Munster, and the Southern is New Lf inster. 

The British population is ahout 50.000; the 
Maories or natives in, the Northern Island are 
100.000 in number; and in the Middle Island 
only 5,000. 

i£0in7TAi]<rs. 

New Zealand is decidedly a hilly country. In 
both islands, the ranges run nearly north and 
south; and their spurs east and west. The 
Southern Alps of Middle Island are always 
covered with snow. The eastern coast range of 
North Island is high. The Rua Hine, from Lake 
Taupo, is continued southward to Cook's Strait, 
Port Nicholson, in two branches, the Tararua and 
the Remutaka ranges. The Puketoi and Maun- 
garaki are coast chains between Cook's Strait 
and Hawke Bay. The Coromandel range is east- 
ward of the river Thames. 

The loftiest peaks of North Island are — ^Edge- 
combe, by the Bay of Plenty, 10.000 feet; 
Ego^ont, near Port Plymouth, 8,300 ; Tongariro 
Volcano, south of Lake Taupo, 6,500 ; Ruapelm, 
south of Tongariro, 9,000. 

In the Southern Island are loftier hills. Mount 
Cook, in the Alps, over the Canterbury Dividing 
Range, is 13.S00 feet high ; another mountain 
near it is 12,000 ; Kaikaro, south of Cloudy Bay, 
is 9,300; Peel and Tyrrell, south of Canterbury, 
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are 6000 ; and between Nelson and Canterbury 
are elevated plains of 5,000 feet. 

Mount Arthur is west, and Ben Nevis south of 
Nelson. Brunner Peak is in the Alps ; Herbert, 
in Banks' Peninsula ; Grey, in Canterbury ; and 
Angletn, in Stewart Island. The Wakefield Range 
is the northern boundary of Canterbury. The 
Malvern Hills are in Canterbury district, and 
Rickards and Hutt to the west of it. The Cheviot 
Hills form a spur of the Alps, and the Atua 
range is west of Otago. 

BIYEBS. 

The countrv abounds in rivers, but those on 
the western side of the Northern Island have sand 
bars at their entrance. The chief rivers are — 
the Waikato, 250 miles long ; the Waipa, 200 
miles ; Wairoa, or Long Water, 200 miles ; Ho* 
kianga, Thames (or Waiho), Kiri Kiri, Hutt, 
Wanganui, Waiwakaia (or Canoe River), and 
Wairarapa. 

The Waikato flowf^ from Lake Taupo into 
Waikato Harbour; the Waipa is its tributary. 
The Wairoa falls into Kaipara Harbour, the 
Hokianga into Hokianga Harbour, the Thames 
into the Frith of Thames, the Hutt into Port 
Nicholson, the Wanganui and Manawatu into 
Cook's Strait, the Wairarapa into PalUser 'Bay. 
the Waiwakaia and Waitera run near Port 
Elliot, Taranaki \ and the Cholmondely from Lake 
Coleridge. 

The streams of the Middle Island are— the 
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Maitai, near l^elson ; the Wairau^ from the Alps, 
into Cloady Bay; the Coortenay, Avon, Selwyn, 
Ashby and Cholmondely, in Canterbur) ; the 
Waitaogi, on Ninety-mile Beach ; and the Matoa, 
or Molyneux, in Ofcago district. On the west 
coast are many rivers, — as the BuUer, from Lake 
Arthur ; the Grey» the Brunner, the Okitika, 
Awarua^ &c. 

LAKES. 

Many of the lakes were originally the craters 
of volcanoes. In the Northern Island are Taupo, 
in the centre, 26 miles long by 20 broad ; Roto- 
rua, seven miles across, and a mountain in the 
middle ; Rotoiti, or '* Small Lake," joining Roto- 
rua ; WaiVari, east of Tanpo, 30 miles in circum- 
ference; Wairarapa, near Port Nicholson; and 
Botomahana, or ''Warm Lake." Many sul- 
phurous and hot springs are near Roto-rua. 

In the Middle Island are Ellesmere, or Waihora, 
by Banks' Peninsula, 20 miles long ; Arthur and 
Howir.k, south of Nelson ; Coleridge^ west of 
Canterbury, seven miles across ; Brunner, north 
of Coleridge; Maniatoto, north-west of Otago; 
and Wanaka, Hawea and Greenstone Lakes, 
among the southern hills of the Alps. 

The waterfall of the Kiri Kiri is 95 feet deep 
and 60 wide ; that of the Waianiwaniwa, or 
" Waters of the Rainbow/' is 70 deep and 50 
wide. 

BATS. 

The chief bays and harbours in the northern 

Q 3 
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island are,—- Wangaroa Harbour, Bay of Islands, 
Frith of Thames or Hanraki Gulf, Coromandel 
Harbonr, Bay of Plenty, Poverty Bay, and Hawke's 
Bay on the east ; Hokianga, Kaipara, Manukao, 
and Waikato Harbours, 'and Port Elliott, on the 
west. Port Manukao Harbour, 3 miles west of 
Auckland, is an excellent and important port. 
Nicholson and Palliser Bay on the south. 

Those of the middle island are Blind or Tasman 
Bay, Massacre Bay, Coal or Admiralty Bay, Queen 
Charlotte Sound, Cloudy Bay, and "Port Under- 
wood, on the north ; Open Bay, Milford Haven, 
Doubtful Harbour, Dusky Bay, Port Preservation, 
and Chalky Bay, on the west ; Pegasus Bay, Aka- 
roa Harbour, Port Cooper or Victoria, Port Al- 
bert or Levi, and Port Otago, on the east. Ports 
Pegasus and Adventure are in Stewart Island. 

CAFES. 

The chief capes in the northern island are North 
Cape, and Maria Van Dieman or Reinga, on the 
north ; Brett, Colville of Coromandel Peninsula, 
East Cape, Kidnapper Head, and Turnagain on 
the east coast ; Eg^ont of Taranaki ; and Nina, of 
Hokianga^ on the west ; Palliser and Sinclair 
Head on the south. Those of the middle island 
are Farewell, Jackson, and Campbell, on the north ; 
Rocky, Foulwin4> Bald, Amott, Cascade, West 
Cape, and Puysegar, on the west ; Godley Head 
of Canterbury, Saunders near Otago, and Nugget 
by Molyneux, on the east. South Cape is in the 
southern island. 
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Cook's Strait is between the northern and mid- 
dle islands; it is 100 miles wide at the northern 
extremity, and 50 miles at the southern. Foveaux 
Strait, between the middle and southern islands, 
is 40 miles long, and 10 miles broad. 



ISLANDS. 

TTie islands off the coast are few. The Three 
Kings are to the north-west of North Cape. Bar- 
rier is at the entrance of the Frith of Thames. 
The Volcanic White Island and Meyer's are in the 
Bay of Plenty. Kapiti or Entry, and I^Urville, 
are in Cook's Strait. 

The Chatham Isles are 300 miles east of middle 
island. The Lord Auckland Isles are to the south 
of Stewart Isle, in lat. 51^ S« A British colony 
is established at the Auckland Isles, and Mr. En- 
derby, the founder of this settlement of whalers, 
has been appointed Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Judge, Macquarie Isles^ and the Bishop and his 
Clerk, are south of the Auckland. 



DIVISIONS. 

The colony, under one Governor, is divided into 
six provinces, each having a superintendent. They 
are — Auckland, the northern. New Plymouth, 
the western, and Wellington, the southern portion 
of Ulster. The other three are in the Middle 
Island: Nelson, the northern, Canterbury, the 
eastern, and Otago, the south-eastern. 
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TOWNS. 

The capital is Auckland, in New Ulster, in lat. 
36|^ S. long. 174i^ E., standing upon the 
Boathern shore of the harbour of Waitemata, in 
the frith of Thames. The town contrtins 10;000 
inhabitants. Wellington, in lat. 41i^ S., is situ- 
ated on Port Nicholson, in Cook's Strait, with a 
population of 7,000. Wellington is between 500 
and 600 miles from Auckland. 

The principal settlements in the Northern 
Islund, besides Auckland and Wellington, are — 
Russell and Kororarika, in the Bay of Islands ; 
the Waimate, or Deadwater, near the bay ; Hoki- 
anga, timber port, to the north-west; Taranaki, 
or New Plymouth, on the west coast, near Mount 
Egmont; and Petre, Wanganui, or Large Bay, 
Wairarapa, and Manawatua, in Cook's Strait. 
Besides these, there are several small locations, 
near Auckland, of soldier pensioners from 
England. 

The settlements of the Middle Island are — 
Nelson, on Blind Bay, 5,000 inhabitants, in the 
same latitude as Wellington; Cloudy Bay and 
Port Underwood, in the Strait ; Akaroa, once a 
French location, on Banks' Peninsula ; Canterbury, 
the Church of England settlement, near Banks' 
Peninsula ; and Otago, or New Edinburgh, the 
Free Church of Scotland settlement. 

The New Zealand Company of London estab* 
lished settlements, in 1839, at Wellington, Nelson, 
&c. The Plymouth Company settled New Ply- 
mouth, in Taranki district, in 1840, but sold their 
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right to the New Zealand Company. A Church 
of £ngland Association, in 1850, colonised the 
Canterbury Settlement on, and near, Banks' Pe- 
ninsula, Middle Island. A Pree Church of Scot- 
land Association organised New Edinburgh dis- 
trict, 200 miles south of Canterbury, in 1848. 

The Valley of the Hutt is 50 miles from Port 
Nicholson; the Valley of Wairarapa lies north- 
east of the port; the rich district of Ahuriri 
north of the Wairarapa, and the Wairau Valley 
is on the north side of Middle Island. The isth- 
mus near Auckland, where the Northern island is 
nearly divided in two, is only three miles across. 

New Canterbury, between the Snowy Range 
and the eastern sea, is 60 miles long, containing 
two millions of acres. The port is Lyttleton, in 
Port Victoria, or Cooper, in Banks' Peninsula, 
lat. 4Si^ S. Christchurch, on the Avon, is nine 
miles from the port. There are three great plains, 
Sumner, Whately, and Wilberforce. The popula- 
tion of Canterbury is 3,000. 

New Edinburgh, or Otago settlement, contains 
400,000 acres, and is 60 miles long by 7 broad. 
Dunedin, the capital, is in lat. 46^. Chalmers is 
the seaport. The New Zealand, Canterbury and 
Otago companies, from failure, have surrendered 
their lands to the Crown. W^lington is 200 
miles north of Fort Victoria, 150 east of Nelson, 
and 500 south of Auckland. Otago is 1,100 
south of Bay of Islands. 

New Zealand has an export of native flax, tim« 
ber, flour, potatoes. Kauri gum, wool, oil, man- 
ganese, copper, and sulphur. 
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TasmaDy the Datch navigator, after discovering 
Tasmania, fell in with New Zealand, and named 
it, December 13th, 1642. Captain Cook first 
sailed round both islands, and then took possession 
of them in the name of King George III., on 
November 16th, 1769; his second visit was in 
1773. Christian missionaries first visited the 
northern island in 1814. Whalers, runaway pri- 
soners^ and some respectable people afterwards 
came. * 

In 1837 Mr. Busby was nominated British 
Consul at the fiay of Islands. Formal possession 
of the Middle island was taken in 1 840. In 1 839 
the New Zealand Company was formed in London, 
and the Canterbury and the Otago Associations 
were organised in 1849. They have now no land. 
The whole country belongs to the sovereignty of 
the Queen, though the personal property of the 
natives, according to the treaty of Waitangi, in 
1840. 

The Colony was proclaimed by Lieut. -Governor 
Hobson» May, 21, 1840. In May, 1841, it ceased 
to be a dependency of New South Wales. Gov- 
ernor Captain Fitzroy came in 1843 ; Sir George 
Grey, in 1 845 ; and Colonel Grore Brown, in 1855. 
Heki's rebellion was in 1845. In 1852 New Zea- 
land was declared to be under a Governor-General 
and six elected Superintendents. The Maories 
have equal rights with the English settlers. 

NATTJRAL HISTOET. 

The natural history of New Zealand is different fiwm 
that of the rest of Australasia. It is a land of Fenu^ of 
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wMdi plant above 150 spedes are known to exist, beside 
three of the Tree-ferns, which are found 40 feet in height^ 
There are more than 80 spedes of Mosses. The Knmera. 
Paro, and a sort of fern are the chief edible roots. The 
Korari, or Native Slow, grows in abundance, though not 
fnr south in the Middle islands. There is a species of Palm 
about 50 feet high. Myrtles are common. The juice of 
the berries of the Tupakihi is made into a mild, agreeaUe 
drink by the natives, but the seeds are of a highly intoxi- 
cating, maddening, nature. The Phormium iTenax, or 
native flax, makes excellent rope. The honey is delicious. 
The Kia-kia fruit is in layers, and is like vegetable albu- 
men. There are several good native fruits. The Wattle 
Jack is a climbing plant. The Kauri is the only cone- 
bearing pine in New Zealand, the others having berries. 
The Totara takes the place of the Kauri, in certfun locali- 
ties ; as a timber tree, it belongs to the same family as the 
Tasmanian Huon Fine. The Rata, or Native Oak, has 
been found nearly 60 feet in circumference. This wonder- 
ful tree first runs up and embraces the trunk of some lai^ 
tree, which it afterwards supplants, and becomes in its 
stead a considerable tree; the Vegetating Caterpillar, a 
fhng^ growing out of the body of the caterpillar of a 
goat moth, is commonly found at its root. The New Zea- 
land Fuchsia is a tree bearing a pleasant fruit. 'Ihe Or- 
chis fEimily of plants is very abundant. The bush of the 
country is very dense. The Potato and Water Melon were 
introduced by Capt. Cook, and the Maize by Capt. King. 
One-half the plants are monocotyledonous, or of ringle 
lobed seed, and more than one-third are flowerless. Before 
the arrival of Europeans, the only quadrupeds were Cats, 
I>ogs, and Kats. The Dog differs from the Dingo of New 
Holland, and appears to have been brought with the na- 
tives in their emigration ; the Kat is sindlar to the Euro- 
pean one. There are many lizards, but no Snakes. The 
only venomous thing is a rare insect called the Wood Lo- 
cust. The Kiwi is an Apteryx, or wingless bbd. It is 
nocturnal, and runs quickly ; it has sharp claws, black and 
tasteless flesh, a hook at the end of the stump of its wing, 
and a nostril at the end of the beak to seardi for worms. 
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Its bones are not hollow, and its height is two feet. The 
f^eman, a sort of Kiwi, stands three feet in hdght. The 
Uia, of the size of a Magpie, has a beautifhl tiul of twelve 
feathers. A nocturnal Parrot feeds on fern root. The 
Poe is a honey eater. The Crow is dark green. The 
Kuknpa is a wood pigeon. The Oyster Catcher is a sort 
of duck. The Crested Cormorant, or King Shag, b peca- 
liar. The Dinomis, or Moa, is a fossil sort of ostrich. A 
smidl species has been found in the Middle island, being 
two feet high, and having red legs, green and gold back, 
and purple breast. The Nestor was half a parrot and half 
an owl. With sixty genera of birds. New Zealand has bat 
one spedes of Mammalia, — a fruit eating rat. 

NATIVES. 

The natives, who call themselves Maories, were formerly 
much more numerons than now ; in the time of Captain 
Cook, the population is thought to have been at least half 
a million; but exterminating wars, and raging epidemic 
diseases, have reduced them to one-fourth of tlwt number. 
Up to a recent period their intercourse with white men 
proved as destructive to their morals as their health. Now, 
however, being, by the praiseworthy agency of the mis- 
sionaries, in most instances converted to Christianity, being 
placed under the care of protectors appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, and being brought in contact with a better class 
of settlers, they are more comfortable and happy. There 
is a strong desire manifested to treat this intelligent and 
high spirited people with justice and kindness. As abo- 
rigines they are, perhaps, superior to any in the world. 
Their pahs, or visages, are regularly fortifiied. The readi- 
ness with which they ftdl into the habits of civilised li& 
is very striking ; they make excellent seamen and mecha- 
nics, and in the settlements they dispose of the produce 
they raise. Many of them are possessed of property in 
&rms and trading vessels, and have considerable sums in 
the Savings banks. There are six dialects of the language, 
which is very complete in its construction. 

Thomgh heathens, tl^e New Zealanden were never 
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worshippers of idols. Their Atua, or gods, were the 
heaven, light, spirits of the dead, &c.; these were the 
authors of diseases. They hefieved in witchcralli, 
and thought light and darkness the parents of 
man. They thought that the i^irits of the dead passed 
to the Beinga, near North Cape, and thence into the 
sea to the region of the blest. The Tapu, or sacred 
prohibition of the use or injury of certain objects, 
exists among them, as among other Malayan races of the 
South Seas; one curious effect of this custom occurs in 
the arbitrary tapuing of certain words. The natives ap- 
pear always to have held slaves, who were chiefly captives 
taken in war. Like the ancient Jews they used to shave 
their heads and cut thdr bodies, in mourning for deceased 
friends. When first visited by Captain Cook, they were 
found living in well«oonstructed houses, amply provided 
with food and mat clothing, possessed of splendid canoes, 
but sadly addicted to haMts of cannibalism. They had 
then a knowledge a£ eight points of the compass, they 
reckoned thirteen months to the year, and were acquainted 
with numbers to a considerable extent. Great resemblance 
has been detected between their manners and language, 
and those of the Sandwich Islanders. By their traditions 
it would appear, that about five hundred years ago, three 
canoes of a great fleet from Hawaii, got driven to New 
Zealand, which had previously been fished up from the 
bottom of the ocean by one of their gods. Some persons 
have considered that there are two races among them; 
one the regular Maori, and the other an inferior and dark 
skin people, supposed to be the aborigines of the islands. 
When heathens they were alMrays at war, and whole tribes 
have been exterminated. The Wfukato Maories, under 
Te Whero, invaded Taranaki, and cooked two thousand 
people. The remnant of the sufferers fled to Port Nicholr 
son. The feeble tribe at that place forced an English 
captain, then in port, to carry them to the Chatham Isles, 
where they enslaved the less warlike inhabitants. Since 
their conversion to Christianity^ no people have made 
greater progress than the New Zealanders. 
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riSCOTZRT AKD BISTOBY OF NEW ZEALAND. 

Tasman tailed to the eastward after the discovery of 
Van Diemen's Land, and on December 13th, IH42, 
sighted the shore of the land since called after his Dutch 
home, — New Zealnnd. He named three islands off North 
Cape the Three Kings« January 4th, 1643, and the north* 
westtirn point after Maria Van Diemen, the admired 
daughter of the Dutch Qovemor of Java« He surveyed 
the eastern coast of this Land of the States from let. 34* 
to 43°. Landing on the northern shore of Middle Islsnd, 
the savages killed several of his crew. For thifi, he called 
the locality the Bay of Murderers ; it is now Massacre 
Bay, near Nelson. The Dutchman then left the wild 
country. For more than a hundred years no white man 
visited the islands. Captain Cook entered Poverty Bay, 
Oct 16th, 1769. He sailed round the islands, and disco- 
vered the strait between them, since called after himself. 
The Bay of Islands he so named from the number of 
islands in it ; Cape Kidnapper, from the natives there 
trying to steal a boy from the ship ; and a peninsula, 
from his scientificfellow-voyager, Mr. Banks. Cook took 
possession of the Northern Island, at Mercury Bay, 
Novemlter 16, 17^9; ^nd of the Middle Island, at Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, January 30, 1770. His conduct 
toward the Maories was praiseworthy, and his gifts of the 
potato, melon, and pig are gratefully remembered by 
them- The Englinhraen were astonished at the war 
eanoes and mechanical ciiptrivances of the natives. A rat 
was the only qu»druped seen there. 

Benjamin Franklin proposed, in 177l» an excellent 
scheme for the colonisation of New Zealand. 

In 1 772, the Frenchman, Marion, after his quarrel with 
the Q^asmanian natives, c«me to New Zealand. A quarrel 
took place there, and sixteen of the strangers, with their 
commander, were killed and eaten. Shortly before this, 
a French captain had cruelly treated some New Zea^ 
landers. The year following, ten Englishmen of Captain 
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Fameanx's crew were killed and eaten a1so» So late as 
1809, the Bo^d was wrecked on the coast, and seventy of 
tlie people were baked in the native ovens. Vancouver, 
after his discoveries in Western Australia, touched at 
Cook's Strait, in 1791. Captain Stewart discovered the 
Southern Island, called now after him, in 1809. The 
country between the Alps and the western coast of Mid- 
dle Island was explored a few years ago by Mr. Brunner. 
Starting from Nelson^ with two natives and their wives* 
he passed eighteen months in one of the most desolate 
countries in the world. They chiefly subsisted upon eels 
and birds. It rained almost continually. Water rose in 
one night twenty feet, in a river. No good land was 
seen. The London Qeographical Society rewarded Brun- 
ner's sufferings with a gold medal. His furthest point 
was lat. 43^° S., near Mount Cool;:. 

After the^ settlement of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen's Land, runaway sailors andconvicts tookrpfuge 
among the cannibals of New Zealand. Christian mis- 
eionaries arrived in 1814. Catholics and Protestants have 
vied with each other in their zeal for the good of the 
natives. 

Settlers of a more respectable character followed. 
Whalers frequented the harbours. In 1825, an English 
company purchased two islands in the Thames, but were 
frightened away by the natives. From the year 1788 
the satage land of New Zealand was always claimed as a 
dependency of New South Wales. In 1814, the English 
Government discovered that the islands belonged to the 
natives. In 1834, King William IV. sent out the ship 
Alligator^ with a fine flag, to present as a national banner 
to some few chiefs, who styled themselves the " United 
Chiefs of New Zealand." In 1837, Mr. Bushy was 
declared British Consul at the Bay of Islands. Possession 
was taken of Middle Island, in August, 1840, by virtue 
of its discovery by Captain Cook. Three days after, the 
French frigate I/Aubet with emigrants, came to Banks* 
Peninsula, to claim the land for France. But in the 
Northern Island were 1 50^000 warlike Maories, whose 
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will had to be eonsnlted. In 1839, the English New 
Zeftlaod Company was formed, to buy land of the nativea 
and re-sell to emigrants. Millions of acres were par- 
chased for them, by Colonel Wakefield, for some hondreda 
of pounds' worth of beads, umbrellas, muskets, &c. The 
Goyemment now saw it was time to act. Captain Hobson 
was despatched as Consul, with a secret commission aa 
Lieutenant-Governor. On February 5, 1840, a meeting 
of 550 chiefs was secured. It was agreed by them that 
the Queen should be the sovereign of New Zealand, and 
that they would sell no lands except to her. Captain 
Hobson, on the part of the Queen, engaged that the 
natives should have safe and full posession of all their 
lands. This was the treaty of Waitangi. A week after, 
at Hokianga, a similar meeting of 500 chiefs and 6,000 
natives took place. On May 21, 1840, Captain Hobson 
proclaimed the country an English dependency, and him- 
pelf Lieutenant-Governor under the Governor of New 
South Wales, llie latter colony advanced £30,000 
toward the expenses of the new settlement. Among the 
curious items of expenditure, were £15 for a magic 
lantern, £70 presents for Chiefs, and £150 for tobacco, 
pipes and candles. In May, 1841, the colony was 
removed from the jurisdiction of New South Wales, and 
declared independent 

Many persons now sought Crown grants for land said 
to have been previously bought of the natives. The 
Governor would not sanction them. The unchartered 
New Zealand Company demanded grants for 20,000,000 
acres. The Crown consented, in May, 1841, to bestow 
the charter, and issue grants for four times as many acres 
as the company had spent pounds in colonisation. This 
very greatly reduced their claim, but it enabled the im- 
migrants to get possession of their purchased land. Among 
other mistakes, the land of Wellington settlement was 
bought of the wrong tribe. Compensation had to be 
made to the natives on account of previous sales ; and 
disputes, expulsions, and even murders took place in the 
neiffhbourhood of troublesome chiefs. In the Wairoa 
"^^alley, near Nelson, a surveyor, in 1843, attempted to 
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nuurare land without the observance of proper forms. 
The chief, Rangihaeta^ barned his hat, but returned his 
property. The surveyor came with a magistrate and 
force to seize him. The chief's wife was killed, and he, 
in revenge, murdered all the English party. 

Captain Fitxroy was appointed Governor in 1843. He 
established the capital first at Russell, in the Bay of 
Islands, and afterwards at Auckland. At the first sale of 
land at Auckland, April 12, twentysiz acres fetched 
£21,000. With a large debt and small income, the 
Governor issued two>shilling assignats. To quiet the 
Maories, some land was purchased at two shillings an 
acre, but more afterwards at five shillings. This was to 
be re-sold at £1. But the natives began to doubt the 
sincerity of the English Gk>vernment; for by some it was 
proposed to tax all their lands, and, by other English 
statesmen, to deprive them of all lands not actually cul- 
tivated by tttem. This led to the rebellion of Heki, 
Kawiti, and others. The Governor and the missionaries 
succeeded in making some northern chiefs, as Nene, or 
Tomata Waka, believe that the Queen would not break 
the treaty. But Heki cut down the flagstaff at Korara- 
rika, in the Bay of Islands, in July, 1844. The offence 
was repeated in Januaxy, 1845. War was declared. The 
English forces were defeated on March 1 1th, at Korara- 
rika. In an attack upon Heki's fort Okaehau, June 30th, 
one-sixth of the soldiers were killed. Ten days after, 
the Pah was secretly entered, while the unsuspecting 
natives were at church outside. In this war, Tomata 
Waka fought for the English. He and Heki agreed not 
to hurt women and children, and not to stop supplies. 
Chivalrous and generous acts were performed by both 
men. Captured friends of each were released. Heki 
once came alone, by permission, into the midst of Tomata's 
Pah, to visit and pray with a dying relative. Governor 
'Grey arrived in 1845, and, by his prudence and clemency, 
•restored peace to New Zealand. Hon! Heki became his 
^personal friend. The correspondence between the two 
was a christian and an affectionate one. The warrior died 
of consumption, in August, 1850. 

B 3 
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The formation of the New Zealand Company gaye the 
first great impetus to emigration. Their districts were in 
the southern part of the northern island, and the northern 
part of the middle one, emhracing one fourth of the one 
and one fifth of the other, including Taranaki, Port 
Nicholson, Nelson, and Otago districts. Involved in debt, 
the company had to surrender their charter to the Crown 
in 1852. In 1840, a French Company settled in part of 
Banks' Peninsula; they were bought cut. In 1849, a 
Church of England association, with two millions of acres 
attempted the formation of the model Canterbury Colony. 
It proved a failure. The country land was sold at £3 an 
acre, and town lots for £24 each ; of which money one 
sixth was to pay for the original cost, one sixth for survey 
and roads, two sixths for emigration purposes, and the 
rest for churches and schools. By the charter one sixth 
part of the proceeds of sales was to go to the English 
Treasury. In default of this payment of £4,500, the 
company forfeited their control of the lands of the district 
in December, 1852. A similar attempt to establish a Sec- 
tarian colony was made by the Free Church of Scotland, 
with 400,000 acres at Port Otago ; where the land was to 
be sold for £2 an acre, of which one eighth went to the 
support of religion and education, one fourth for surveys, 
one fourth for the cost of the land to the New Zealand 
Company, and the balance for emigration. But they were 
unable to complete the terms of their engagement with the 
English Government in 1852. Thus the three associationa 
were virtually closed the same year. The Otago land 
now sells for 10«. an acre. 

Captafn Hobson dying in 1842, the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Shortland, administered till the arrival of Captain 
Fitsroy as Governor in 1843. Captain Grey, afterwards 
Sir George Grey, late Governor of South Australia, and 
explorer of Western Australia, was nominated Governor 
in Chief of New Zealand in 1846, and Mr. Eyre, the bold 
overlander from South Australia to Western Australia, 
was appointed Lieutenant-Governor under him. In 1852 
it was determined that there should be, under a Governor 
in Chief, six Superintendents, elected by the people. The 
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six provinces of Aadiland, WellingtoD, Ganterbary, 
Nelson, Otago, and New Plymouth, have now separate 
legislatures, subject to the central legislature at Auckland, 
in whose control the lands are placed. The Maories, as 
well as English, have liberty as citizens to be electors. 
The first six Superintendents were ; for Auckland, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wynyard ; for Wellington, T. E. Feather- 
stone, Esq.; for Nelson, A. Stafford, Esq.; for Ganterbury, 
J. E. Fitzgerald, Esq. ; for Otago, Captain Cargill ; and 
for Taranaki, W. Brown, Esq. Upon the departure of 
Governor Grey in 1865, Colonel Wynyard acted until 
the arrival of Governor Colonel Gh>re^rown. The New 
Zealand settlers have had a more liberal Government 
than the Australians. The gold of New South Wales and 
Victoria has presented a fine. market for the agricultural- 
ists of New Zealand. 



CLIMATE. 

The climate of New Zealand is colder than that of 
Australia in the same latitude. The atmosphere is a 
moist one, swamps are common, and winds very boisterous. 
Though without hot winds it is not without dust. The 
country is more agricultural than pastoral. In the north, 
the soil is sandy, about Wellington rocky, in Taranaki 
fertile. The Canterbury and Otago plains are well grassed. 
On the western side of the Snowy Mountains it rains 
almost incessantly ; scrub and rock cover the ground. 
The good soil of New Zealand is in patches beside rivers. 
The excessive mobture and density of vegetation render 
travelling unpleasant in New Zealand. The cold of 
Otago is sometimes severe. Auckland has a mean tem- 
perature of 59° . Its winter is as mild as at Sydney, and 
its summer is not hotter than in Hobart Town. Few 
parts of the world are so delightful for a residence as 
Taranaki, under the shade of the romantic looking, snowy 
Mount Hgmont; with the absence of mosquitoes and sand 
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it would be indeed a paradiie. Earthquakes have 
been repeatedly felt in New Zealand. One occarred at 
Wellington on Sunday Night, October 16, 1848, in the 
midst of a violent storm of rain. Hooses and chapela 
reeled and fell. The hills rocked to and fro. The groand 
quivered like jelly. The noise was compared to the crush- 
ing of ten thousand forests at once. The shock lasted 
but one minute. The next great shucks came after in* 
tervals of 38 hours each. Smaller shocks followed for 
months after. Another considerable earthquake happened 
dn January 23, 1853, which was simultaneously felt at 
Wellington, Nelson, New Plymouth, Auckland, and Can- 
terbury, occasioning some loss of life. 



CISOLOGT OF NBW ZEALAND. 

The principal features of New Zealand are unlike 
those of Australia. There are extensive swamps, many 
rivers, dense forests, pumice soil, and active volcanoes. 
The fundamental rock, as elsewhere, is slate. The surface 
of the Northern island is especially volcanic The Alps 
of the Middle island are of similar primitive formation to 
the Victoria Dividing Range. 

Commencing at the north of the Northern island, we 
have volcanic conglomerate at Cape Maria Van Diemen, 
and down below the Bay of Islands, with anthracito at 
North Cape. From the Bay across to Hokianga are 
several volcanic cones. On the edge of one crater are 
remains of a Kauri Forest, illustrating a time of peace 
and subsequent convulsion again. Hot springs are ob- 
served at Waimate, and cornelian pebbles in Hokianga 
sand. Passing slate ranges the basaltic plains of Waite- 
mata are approached. A wall of basalt 200 feet high there 
pierces through the slate and sandstone. Auckland is on 
a Tertiary basin ; the cliffk are either of soft horizontal 
sandstone, or conglomerate with fossil wood. Twenty 
extinct volcanoes surround the town, containing good lava 
building stone ; one of the craters now contains a fine 
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kaari forest. (The roagh and volcanic nature of Niew 
Zealand led Mr. Dieffenbach, the geolo^cal explorer of 
that coontry, to declare that it was not yet finished for tlie 
Occapancy of man. 

Across the Frith of Thames from Auckland is Coro- 
mandel Peninsula, having Cape Colville to the north, 
with Ooromandel Harbour on one side, and Mercury Bay 
on the other. This district is auriferous. The ranges 
are of clayslate, with intrusive trap and quartz. The 
same formation is contained in the Thames chain. Gk)ld 
was found at Coromandel Harbour in 1851. Copper and 
lead are also found there ; the copper ore of Kawau Isle 
by Oipe Colville contains one third sulphur. Magnesia 
occurs on some islands near Auckland, lie Valley of 
the Thames, 60 miles long by 3 broad, and only 6 feet 
above high water level, is of alluvial deposit with veins 
of greenstone. In the Bay of Plenty are evidences of 
volcanic action in the obsidian of Meyer's Island, the 
sulphur of the ever- smoking White Island, and the veins 
of greenstone through the marly limestone of Tauranga 
Bay. The western and southern country is of slate tra- 
versed as at Port Nicholson with dykes of basaltic green- 
stone. There are terraces of trap boulders at Cape 
Palliser fifty feet high. The islands of Cook's Straits 
are of basalt. 

The intoribr of the Northern Island is of great geological 
interest. The noble Waikato River rushes through hills 
of light pumice, and through rises of more ancient lava, 
and volcanic conglomerate. In its valley is an area of 
100 square miles of anthracitic coal, fibrous and shining. 
The sandstone is not sufficiently cemented to be usefiU. 
In the lower lands are three sorts of oolitic limestone, from 
the size of a poppy seed to that of a pea, which rest on an 
argillaceous rock abounding in marine fossils. Under 
that again is a red sandstone without fossils, which be- 
comes micaceous when in contact with the ancient Silurian 
rocks beneath. The district about the Roto rua Lakes is 
very interesting. Going from the Bay of I^enty a sand> 
stone is passed over which abounds in salt. Many 
sulphurous, saline and alkaline springs are seen, with 
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steftming fbuntaiiu and hoiHng mud ponds. The naiiyef 
sit in the warm sulphur springs as a cure for diseases of 
the skin. One of the lakes is the site of a Totara forest 
which sunk during the eruption. In the district is a 
heartless plain rendered absolutely sterile with the 
quantity of salt in the soil ; in the midst of this is a 
brimstone valley, with roaring caverns, and sulphurous 
and boiling ponds. Ground the sides of Rota rua are 
jaftpar like deposits. High cliffs of volcanic trachyte 
bound the basin of Lake Taupo, an ancient crater ; near 
it are springs with flint in solution. In proximity to 
this lake rises the burning mountain of Tongariro, of which 
there are frequent eruptions, with issues oi' black compact 
lava, and from which there are constant jets of steam, de- 
positing siliceous matter; the crater is a quarter of a mile 
broad. The rock consists of porphyry and other trappeaa 
formations. The tradition of the natives asserts that 
Lake Maupere occupies the place of that which was 
recently a populous neighbourhood. A plateau district 
extends from Rota rua to Cook's Strait. 

On the eastern side of Northern Island more of the 
tertiary development appears, consisting of clay rock and 
sandstone, with recent fossils. About 50 miles south-east 
of Cape Egmont is the port Waingongoro, in the sand flat 
of which an abundance of fossil remains has been disin* 
terred. There are the bones of the Moa, a gigantic 
apteryx, or wingless bird, called also the Dinornis, of 
different species, from 4 to 12 feet high. The upper jaw 
indicates its power of grubbing up roots. Its leg- bones 
were of great size and strength. The Falapteryx was 
more like an Emu, with a broader skull than that of the 
Dinornis, and a greater development of the organs of 
smelling. The Notornis, or Southern Bird, had a short 
head, and a sharp strong beak. It must have been like 
the Porphyrio, being a sort of swamp-hen. Along with 
all these, there were found, also, at Waingongoro, fossil 
seals and nocturnal parrots, with bones of dogs and existing 
birds. But, more curious than all, there were the calcined 
bones of men, spear heads, and whalebone weapons; 
proving that the Moa was living at the time of some 
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ftndent cannibal feast. Kany Moa eggs have been dis- 
covered, being a yard in circamferenee. There are lime- 
stone caves on the western coast also containing fossil 
bones of birds, &c. This limestone is said to consist of 
fossil animalcnlse similar to those of English chalk. 
Mount Egmont is scoriaceous. The plain near is covered 
with lava boulders, the decomposition of which ^brms the 
fine soil of Taranaki. Rich m<ignetic ore is abundant by 
Cape Egmont. Near New Flymoutli are mounds of 
silicious, calcareous sand, consisting of the fossil-siliceous 
shields of infusorial animalculae. Excellent limestone 
and coal are known at the Mokau River, 50 miles north 
of New Plymouth. North again of this, at Kawia 
Harbour, the limestone rocks contain Terebratala shells in 
a perfect state, with Ostreae a foot long. Titaniferous iron« 
sand abounds at the mouths of the western rivers. Blue 
slate crops out at Uokianga Harbour. 

Little is known of the Middle Island. No volcano, 
extinct or active, has been seen there. The rocks cf the 
western coast are primitive. Throughout the island is 
the great chain of the Snowy or Southern Alps, which 
are of clay slate and granite, with dykes of quartz, green- 
Ston*^, porphyry, &c. The spurs are numerous, and of 
the same character. The eastern flanks are partly covered 
with a volcanic grit. The plains, as in Canterbury, are 
of a loam upon a quartz pebltly gravel. The expedition 
of Dr. Smith, from Otago, will reveal much of this un- 
known land. On the north side of Middle Island, by 
Cook's Strait, the rocks are of clay slate traversed by 
quartz, serpentine, and greenstone veins. In the neigh- 
oourhood of Nelson, by Blind and Massacre bays, good 
bituminous coal is found. An imperfect coal, at Massacre 
Bay, is overlaid by quartz gravel, but in fossiliferous sand- 
stone and limestone. Near Cape Campbell, the north-east 
corner, is silicified vegetable clay with chalky limestone. 
All the great plains of Middle Island are covered with 
rounded quartz pebbles. At Dusky Bay is mica slate with 
garnets ; and at Milford Haven are nephrite, serpentine, 
and limestone with trap. At Preservation Harbour, neat 
Chalky Bay, is a coal, slightly Utuminous, found associated 
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with shalesp sandstone, and basalt ydns. Imperfect coal, 
with silLpified wood, also occurs on the plains of Canter- 
bury, on the flanks of Mount Grey, in fossiliferoos blue 
clay alternating with recent sandstone. Banks' Peninsula 
is a mass of basaltic hills, presenting the appearance of a 
star-fish. Claystone porphyry is the summit of Mount 
Pleasant, Port Victoria. AmygdaJoidal trap with mesole 
crystals may be seen on Quail Island, Port Victoria; also, 
volcanic tufa between ranges of basaltic pillars. 

Mr. Man'tell made a geological survey of the coast from 
Canterbury to Otago. A spur from the Alps, with slate 
and quartz, reaches the sea at Wtdkhoura. South of this 
is a yellow, porous sandstone, containing the echinus, 
terebratula, teeth of shark, &c ; cemented by masses of 
formanifera animalculee. Lignite and rough coal appear 
halfway along the beach. An earth, from Lake Waihora, 
was sent to England for magnesia ; it turned out to be 
simply fossil animalcule. 30 miles north of Qtago, gar- 
nets are seen in hornblende rock. South of this are ± er- 
tiary blue clays with existing fossils. A mineral curiosity 
is observed here, called " Nine Pins,** dt " Vulcan's Foun- 
dry." They are septarian boulders, washed out of the day 
cliffs; the septaria are fossil testaceous tubes. These 
stones, from a few inches to 12 feet in diameter, would 
form a good cement. In this formation, the Moa bones 
again appear. Once more a spur of slate and trap extends 
to the shore. Over that, we gain the blue clay, as before. 
In the vegetable deposit of Walkowaiti, 17 mUes north of 
Otago, is another immense Moa collection. The bed, upon 
blue clay, was once a submerged swamp. One specimen 
was obtained when in an upright position, as if mired in 
the morass. Along with the Moa are the bones of the 
existing teal, penguin, and parrot. It would appear not 
improbable that animals of such vast size as formerly 
lived in New Zealand had a larger range of country than 
is now presented, embracing a portion of the now sub- 
merged southern continent. 

^ The celebrated Greenstone Lakes, west of Otago, fur- 
nished the natives with greenstone or serpentine axes and 
spear-heads. The country around Otago is crystalline. 
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chiefly bomUeiidie granite. Carbonaie of lime miis in 
rems tiiroogh the clay slate of Oiago. Imperfect eoal« or 
lignite, is foond at Dunedin. Towards the Molyneox 
Biver, by the shore, is a rock in which several seams 
of bituminous coal appear, bat whidi ace nnapproachable ; 
one seam is 16 feet thick. At the mouth of the lloly- 
neox^ the bones of the Dinomis and other Hossil birds are 
again found in great abundance. A small species of the 
Notornis yet exists in the Middle Island, Ita head, breast^ 
and wings are blue, its abdomen and thighs blnish-bUck, 
and its bill and feet bright red j the middle toe of tiie 
bard is three inches long. 



THE ABOBIGINES OF AtTSTBALlA- 

'Hiey have been styled by some ''homan monkeys/' and 
hare been tbooght proper objeete for the exerdse of crodty. 
fo T. L. Mitc^dl does not look so coatemptuoiHly upon 
their intdleet when he says, " They are as a^ and intelli- 
gent as any other race of men I am acqnatnted witb.** 
Mr. Eyre, Captain Start, Leichfaordt and others, who hare 
come modi in contact witb them, have testified- <if their 
mental capadty and social good qualities. Mr. Westgarth 
properly observes, *' The untutored savage shines with a 
Instre (^bis own, whidd appears so much superior, as in 
others it is mai^estly inferior in tbe comparison with 
civilized man." It is not feir to judge of the aborigines 
by ourselves. Thsnr roving life, their love of freedom and 
fon^ and the supply of all their natural wants, are antagon- 
isticto their beoonung civilized. Without the anxieties 
of our more refined existence, th^ have no velish fer our 
pleasures any more tban our work. They have no need 
to cultivate the ground and boikd booses like the New Zear 
landers, who are obliged to settle together from the differ- 
ent eharaeter of their fbod. 

FhyricsUy, they have dark brown akin, large eyes, 
masBiTe fereheada^ broad noses, wide months, large white 
feeth, and long sinewy limbs. fRieTasBianiaiiblacloilianre 
long woolly hair. liMive cfaildiai ava langhingy h^py 

s 
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ereatnres ; m from the nature of native food mastication 
is so essential, they often depend npon thdr mothers^ milk 
till they are three or four years old. Their mothers are 
not always so well treated as themselves ; children are 
rarely b^ten, bat women sometimes get the waddie. The 
females have to collect roots, &c., for food, while thcdr 
lords ore hanting or playing. Polygamy is allowed, but 
only among the favoured old men. Young men occasionally 
exchange their sisters or mother for a wife. Both sexes 
adorn themselves^ with cicatrices or scan, but the men ara 
more vun than the women, being fond of emu and oockatoa 
feathers in their hair, daubing their bodies with ochre, &c. 
On the north-east coast they add to their beauty by thrust- 
ing a piece of wood or bone through the septum of their 
nose. The dress is simple enough, being of skins ; some 
tribes go wholly naked. The Port Lincoln men wear a 
band of twisted human hiur. Their weapons are the spear, 
waddie or club, throwing stick, and boomerang for throw-< 
lAg, though the two la^t were unkjaown in Tasmania, 
The boomerang was known to the ancient Egyptians, and 
inay be regar^^ as the last token of former civilization. 
The native wars were frequent, but not bloody. The 
making lof a young man or warrior is a solemn and trying 
ceremony. . Food is abundant, con«ating of kangaroo4« 
opossums, emus and other birds, fiah, seals, eggs, shellfish, 
turtles,, grubs, fruits, seeds, and roots. They bake the 
turtle in the shell to save the gravy. Seme of these 
articles the women must not eat ; others are denied to 
young men ; the old men eat what they please. Sturt 
and Ceie^hardt admired the flavour x^ tiieir roast duck. 

The diseases of the natives were few before the wMte 
man came, and. for these they had simple cures. The^ 
l^led, for inflammation, fomented for diarrhcBa, shampoo^ 
for rheumatism, aod employed cold water in fevers. 
Madness and suicide are unknown, and di^ormiti«s are 
very seldom seen. Their doctors pretei^d by kneading ta 
extract the cause of pmn, pieces of wood and bone. In 
1789 a disease like the^mall pox swept off vast numbers 
Katoral. death is not.believed in; an evil spirit or one of 
aootfaactntaaiaboBsideredtiM secrat . mujcdfirer. Xhia i« 
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B- ftvqpient cause of war. Th6 name of the doeeased ig 
never mentinned. Monrning is manifested by load wail- 
ing, and plastering the head with ppe-clay, the women 
shaving their heads. The dead bodies are burnt or buried 7 
though gome in North Australia place the corpse in the 

fftper hark of the Vea tree, and depoeSt it in a hollow^ tree, 
nstancei occur of loring mothers carrying 1^ remains of 
their children in a ba^et behind them for many weeks. 
The aborigines hav<e a kind of oligarchical government, 
the old men being authorities. British law now contrt^ 
their conduct to each ot^er. A native prison exists on 
Bottnest Island, Swan Biver. Being in tribes they never 
roamed far, for fear of trespassing. In j^orth AustinHa 
there are oafltes, and fixed intermarriages. The practice 
of circumcision was observed by Leichhardt in the north, 
IMid by JSyre in the south. Their languages differ oonsidera- 
)%» though they may be derived from one stock. Almost 
every woiid ends in a- vowel. They have namea for i^ 
plants. 

Their religion is a puzssle. Mr. Parker, the missionary 
Protector, says that they believe in. the eiiiiMi<^nce of their 
9omU after death. The mi8ffionai*y Schmidt dedares dift> 
tinctly, *^lh6f have no idea of a Oivine Being." Mr. 
Bonce, who knows the natives. (^ north, east, south, and 
west Australia, asserts that he never met with an instanbe 
of a black flow's belief in a hereafter. The many absurd 
fitories th^ tell ave either to amuse or astonish the whites. 
Thus, some say that they turn into kangaroos, others into 
white. leUows; or go to stars, or : visit their fathers in an 
island, Ac ; others, again, bluntly tell us they *' all the same 
dog." . The Melbourne tribe ware said to have worshipped 
Orion and the Pl^des. Corrobories are oOnsidered to be 
i>fb6n associated with religious rites ; many of Uieir dances 
have unexplained peculiarities. Intercoui-se with Enropeaos 
has not improved their morals. Intoxicating Ik^uors have 
Jbdto many murders.. ISany worthy efforts have been 
inade to raise the degraded boeatures. From the y^r 1^21 
to the present, the several colonial governments Imve aidtd 
Christian missions among them, ami in Port PhiUip and 
^«th Anstralia protectors were appointed to wntch «ver 
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thsiF interests, bnt all in yam. The institatioius of 
Lake Macquarie, Moreton Bay, Wellington Yallej, Bon- 
tingdale, and Adelaide have all fiEuled. The Boman 
Catholic m&BsionarieB are BtniggliiiSg on with the aborigines 
of Fraser's Island, aiid Archdeacon Hale is hoping on with 
hia community near Port Lincoln. Mr. Parker jndiciooaly 
observes that their opposition to onr religion arises nOT 
from stupidity but sensuality. But the conservatism of 
their own laws and customs powerftilly operates as a barrier 
to their advancement. Strzelecki counsels us to treat 
them kindly, leave them to their habits, and let them alone. 
Yet Christians would ever desire that they receive the 
benign and elevating truUis of their religion. The^ Aus- 
tralians and Fuegians are about the only people in the 
world without a fiiitfa. 

The race is fast dying out. European diseases and 
habits are fast destroying them. None remain of the 
8ydn6y tribe,' which was once known to muster 400. 
Without doubt finghtftd atrocities have been practised upon 
them. Mr. Parker considers that fourteen years ago 
■there were 7,600 in Port Phillip, and that there are now 
2,500. The protectors reported the decrease 20 per cent. 
in five years. Seldom do native women bear more thail 
twodnldren. Half castes are generally destroyed. The 
aborigines have lost heart, and declare tbat they do 
not care, because they hav^ now no country. Strzelecki 
contends that the females are barren nAer dwelling 
with whites; Mr. Parker proves an exception to this. 
The adults in the civilized purts are about three or four 
to one child. 

ThA &te of the Tasmanian natives is sad indeed. The 
•narrative of the celebrated Black War is given inthd 
bistoiy of that country. Once they numbered by thou- 
sands; fifteen, who are all adults, only remain. 200. 
speaking t^ languages,- were removed to Flinder's Island 
in the Straits. The Polish Count counted 54 in 1842. 
Since that they have gradually died off, though everj^ 
attention and kindness was shown them. They were 
removed, at thdr own request, to their native land 
OBos mare, and were stationed at Oyster Cove, near Ho- 
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biurt Town. Most of them read and write, and all were 
well acquainted with Christianity. Interesting statements 
are given of the happy, christian deaths of several of 
them. 



NATURAL HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. 

BiBDB. — Anstralia possesses 45 genera, of which 85 are 
pnrely its own. Of 600 species, 800 are hi Victoria. 
There are nearly 10,000 species in the world ; 600 are in 
Europe. Though without woodpeckers and vultures, we 
have many parrots and honey eaters. The Procellaria and 
the nocturnal birds are more numerous than elsewhere. 
We have a large number of fine singing birds, and others 
of most gorgeous plumage. 

The largest birds are the Emu, and Native companion or 
Ardea ; the male attends to the eggs. The Psittacid» are 
of the parrot ikmily. The Honey-eating parrakeets are 
more in number than the Qrassfbeders. The black, and the 
white Cockatoos are in vast flocks; the Pheasant cockatoo 
skips about Hke a monkey. The Brush turkey, or Talegalla^ 
has a wattle or fleshy pendant from the neck ; it lays its 
aggs in a heap of sand and decayed vegetable matter. The 
momd thus made by the Mountain Pheasant, or Leipoa, of 
North Australia, is often 50 feet roxmd. The Bower bird 
IS dther satin or spotted, making a play-ground or bower 
of shells, feathers, &c., which is not a nest, but through 
which the male and female chase one another. There are 
large Wedge-tailed and white-bellied Bea Eagles. Falcons 
Or hawks are many. The Black Swan has a melodious 
note ; it is not found north of the Mackenzie. The Cape 
Barren Island goose is a fine bird. The Porphyrio is a 
diver, with red bill, blue breast and black tail. There are 
Penguins, Pelicans, Rails, Ferns, Shags, Albatrosses^ 
Grebes, Musk ducks. Herons, Cranes, Water hens, Snipes^ 
Btilts, Dotterills, and turned up bill Avosettes. 

The Iianghing Jao^Bii or Baoelo^ is a king-fisher, has a 

83 
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heart-shaped tongue, and a merry laaghing note; it is 

hrown and green, and feeds on fish, snakes, &c. The 

Mawepawk or Fodargns is a sort of owL Among the 

MeliphagidsB or honey-eaters, the Begent-bird has a golden 

head and black body ; the Bell-bird or Miner has a splendid 

note,' other honey-eaters have a brush tongue, and tail 

fringed with gold. The Wattle bird, with its pendants, 

makes a noise like a person vomitting ; it feeds on the 

honey of the Bankna. The Menura, or Lyre bird of 

Victoria, has a magnificent tail like a Bird of Paradise : 

after pairing, the male loses his fine colours. Pigeons are 

often in vast flocks. Sturt found Ground Doves in the 

desert sitting on the burning rock. There are Y^itrilo- 

quist and Harlequin doves in the north. The Cuckoo 

arrives in New South Wales in October, and leaves in 

January. Barking birds, Grass singing larks. Banded 

Thickheads, White eye-browed Robins, Whistling Ducks 

and Clucking night birds are in North Australia. Magpies, 

Swallows, and Crows are very common; the Piping erow 

is the musical Organ bird. The Tasmanian Superb Warbler 

is a Malurus. In the island, also, are Black Caps, Cobbler's 

Awls, Robins, Quails, Nocturnal Goatsuckers, Fire-tail 

finches. Emu-wrens, and the elegant Diamond birds; the 

latter, Pardalotus, build their nests under gromid. I^e 

little Emu wren has seven feathers to its tail, like the 

emu's feathers. The Ground Dove makes a loud whirring 

noise. The Friar, Poor Soldier, or Leatherhead, is a 

chattering honey eater ; Mysantha, a similar bird, imitates 

the sound fowr o'clock. The Coachwhip of New South 

Wales, called so from its note, has a black head and breast* 

The Rlfie-bird, Ptiloris, is gorgeously clothed in green, 

velvet-black, and lilac There are twenty species of 

finches. The splendid fire-tail is a finch. The Painted 

finch of North Australia has phun upper part, but black 

and red underneath. The Wattled Peewit alarms with a 

scream. The Mutton bird is the petrel of the islands in 

Bass's Straits. They are so many, as even to darken the 

air. Oil is obtained from their craws, and the soft 

feathers serve to stuff beds. There are Day Owls in South 

Australia. No two Cat-birds can meet without fighting. 
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A flock of the Tribonyx, in one nighty destroyed whole 
fields of oomi near Adelaide. 

QUADBUPESB. — Of 90 species, 70 are marsnpiali or 
pouch-bearing. This family is divided into the Macropos, 
or kangaroo kind ; the Hypsipranmus, or kangaroo rat ; 
the Didelphis^ or opossum; the Perameles or bandicoot; 
the Phasoolomys, or wombat; and the Monatremata, 
including the porcupine and platypus. The Kangaroos 
have 28 teeth, dt which six are cuttdng above and two 
below. There are 40 species of them. There is the grey 
of Tasmania, and the red of North Australia. The five 
toes on the fore feet have nails ; the hind feet have a oen* 
tral toe and a shorter one with nails. One in the north 
has a nail at the end of its tail. The Euro, by Lake 
Torrens, reaches six feet in h^ht. There are no kangaroos 
north of kt 28"=^, in Sturfs Desert. The Kangaroo rat 
has dog-teeth. The Building little rat> of the Darling, 
builds a pretty tvng nest. ThA BabMt rat, of New South 
Wales, likes sugar. The Kangaroo mouse has thick fur. 
The nocturnal Wallaby is a kangaroo. The Opossum has 
50 teeth, including 1 8 cutting-teeth. The Petaurus, or Fly- 
ing Phalanger, is the Plying Opossum, or squirrel; there 
are five species, of which the smallest is the Flying Mousey 
two inches long. In North Australia it is the Flying Fox. 
There are no opossums in Sturf s Desert. The Didelplns 
feeds on firuit, berries, and bark, and has a prehemnle taiL 
The Eaola» or Phaaoolarctos, with 60 teeth, is a tail-less 
phalanger, and is called the Native Sloth, or burrowing 
Bear or Monkey. It is nocturnal, with small ears and no 
regular pouch. It barksy and it smells very badly. The 
Bimdicoot is the link between the opossum and tiie kan- 
garoo. The rabbit-like Talpero of the desert is a Perameles. 
It has a long snout, a rabbit-like gait, and 48 teeth. Hie 
Wombat, or pig, is a stujad, flat-headed, thick-haired, root- 
gathering burrower. The burrowing Porcupine Anteater, 
or Eehidlna, is a foot long, and has a long snout, short and 
thick legs, no teeth, small eyes^ a waddling gait, and yellow 
spines tipped with black. The mother sits on iba sbell-less 
eggs; when hatched, the little one attaches itself to the 
nipple of the pouch. The duok-biUed Platypus^ or Onur 
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thorhyiiohuf, li ompMbkras. Its home Ib a hole hy k 
8tT«am. It has two horny teeth withont root, a mem* 
hrane and fire toes, flat tail, short hind feet turned back- 
ward, small eyes, and no external ear. It lays two 8heftl« 
less eggs, and yet sackles its yoang. It is 18 inches long ; 
the male has a spnr. Like the porcupine, it rolls itself up. 
G%e natives will not eat of it, bat partake of the echidna. 
The young of marsupial animals are born in an imperfect 
state through the uterus, and are moved by the mother 
so as to reach the teat; when they get their sight 
they loosen from the teat. The two marsupial bones 
snpport the pouch, compress the mammary gknd, and 
defend the bowels from the pressure of the young in the 
pouch. 

The Das3rurus family is carnivorous. Of this, are the 
Thylacinus or IVumnanian Tiger, five feet long, with short 
leg^ and striped body; the Dttsyumsunanus, or Tasmanian 
Devil, with its short fhr, thick tail, black body, and white 
bands on the chest and hannches ; the Tiger Ciit, with its 
weasel-legs, its brown skin and white spots ; the Native 
Gatk black or gtey» with white qsots. All these Dasyuri, 
or hiury-tailed beasts, are very fierce, bloodthirsty, co- 
wardly aaad nocturnal. The Dingo, or Wild Dog, is not in 
Tasmania. It is half fox and half wolf, wi^ a reddish- 
brbwn colour, bushy red-tail, long tfaidc hair, with white in 
the tool. It was doubtless intrc^noed with the northern 
Bufi&loe, by tiie Malays. The insedtivous Shrew is the 
native Mole. 

Lizards and snakes abound; The King lisard of North 
▲nstralxa has an expanding tip^iet round its neck. The 
Moloch liiard has horns on its head and spines on the 
back. The harmless Qnana feeds on insects^ &e. ; it can 
«QKind its pouch. The Coorong snake is 12 feet long; the 
Black and Diamond snidces are also very poisonous. We 
have Alligators in the northern rivers 15 feet long ; and 
Vampire Bats 8 feet across the wings. The Tarantula has 
pojsonoas safiva. The little Na<»ve bee has no sting. The 
noisy Olcadfle qsringfrom a grub which lives several years. 
The KaDgaroo-flies, Sandflies, and Mosquitoes, trouble in 
tiw lUKtfa. The gtaashopper difihrs fiwm the looort in 
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having longer and slenderer legs and antennse. The White 
Ants of North Australia huild hills nearly 20 feet high. 



BOTANY OP AUSTRALIA. 

The Botany of these colomes is peculiar. Plants of 
one colony are very similar to those of another. Of course 
North Australia possesses tropical plants which could not 
grow in Tasmania. The numher of species is coiyectured 
to be about 7,000, Those of Victoria are put down by 
Dr. Mueller at 1680 species, of 680 genera ; of which the 
proportion of Dicotyledonous to Monocotyledonous was as 
7 to 2. Only one-fourth of the Cryptogamic are found in 
other countries. The L^uminosse and OompositsB form 
one-fourth of our plants. The Proteace» are very 
numerous. These have a hardy woody . texture .of leaves, 
with four stamens, and irregular tubular calyxes; they 
are chiefly Grevillea, Hakea, Banksia, and Persoonia. Of 
700 species, half are on or near lat. 33**. The Salsolaceoua 
prevail on the desert plains; they contain 1-20 of their 
weight in salt. The leafstalks of the Australian trees are 
dilated, and set edgewise on stems; the glands are on both 
sides of the leaf. Space compels a very cursory view .of 
the subject. 

The great forest trees belong to the Eucalypti, of 
which there are 100 species, though Hr. Swainson talks 
of 400. The chldT of these are the blue, red, flooded, 
white, spotted, manna^ poplar, and mountain Gkun trees ; 
the Tarra, Box, West Australian Mahogany, and the 
Iron bark, are varieties of Eucalypti. The Peppermint is 
the Eucalyptus piperita; the Stxingy bark, the £. robusta. 
The wood of these is very heavy and enduring, the best for 
ship building. The Stringybark strips in fibres, the Qum 
in ribands, and the Ironbark in masses. There are ^i^ty 
species of great timber trees.. The manna, dropping 
chiefly from dwarf Peppermints, is condensed by the 
dcacto, or Colonial Locusts. The Mallee scrub, or dwarf 
Eucalyptus, rises from a knotted root in shoots of 10 or \% 
feet long. There are three varieties; one with bright 
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green leares, whose wood is used for ^peara; ftnotber with 
darker leaves ; and the red or water mallee, from the odt 
rootlets of which water may he procured; five pints were 
got in ten minutes. There are 120 species of Acacia: 
as, — the Wattle, Mimosa, and Blackwood or Lightwood. 
Some of the Acacias are I'O feet high, llie Casuarinse, or 
iJe and she Oak, have no leaves, but long knotted twigs 
at the end of branches, llie He oak is Cas. stricta, or 
upright; the She oak is C. tortulosa, or bending. Ilie Silk 
Oak is a Grevillea. 1"he Cherry tree, or £xocarpus, with 
the stone outside the firuit, is leafless like the Casoarina; 
both are considered by Mr. Swainson the true Pines of 
Australia, rapidly becoming extinct, though he mentions 
20U species in Victoria, and 60 peculiar to Tasmania. 

The Pines are various. The Norfolk Island pine or 
Araucaria, reaches 200 feet. The Moreton Bay is an 
Altingia of Cunningham's. The North Aus)3*aUBn pine is 
not an Araucaria, but a Callitris, cypress-like. The Murray 
Pine is often 40 feet. There are Mountain, Coast, Deser^ 
and Dwarf Pines. The Huon Pine of Tasmania, or Dacry* 
dium cupressimiis, is very valuable for cabinet work ; tha 
Oyster Bay species is not so fine. The Palms extend 
down to the mouth of the Snowy River, latitude 37i*. 
Ohe Corypha Palm of New South Wales is 80 feet high; 
and the Seaforthia of Port Macquarie is 40 feet. The 
head of the Cabbage-palm is an excellent vegetable. The 
Pandanus or Screw-ptilm grows near the sea, and has 
clusters of red pulpy iruit. I^hough New Zealand is the 
land of ferns, having 140 species, yet there are thirty- 
kinds in Victoria. Tlie splendid ^ree Ferns, Alsophila 
Anstralis, and Dicksonia Antarctica, 12 to 30 feet high, arf 
found in the gullies' of lllawarra, of the Latrobe and 
Snowy Rivers, and of the mountains of Tasmania. The 
ferns of Polynesia are as I to 3 of other plants; iu 
tropical Australia they are 1 to 24. 

The Xanthorrbea or Grass-tree throws up a spike of 
flowers, 6 to 8 feet highj the resin in a b^sam. The 
grass-tree of North Australia and ^he Freycinctia, has 
scarlet centre flowers. Extensive grass*tree plains are in 
Cap© Otway district. The Banksw, with iUk ri^d leaves 
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and battle bnuh flowers, flonrislies in sandy Boil; in Wesfc 
Anstralia the bloBsom is red, and elsewhere yellow. Hie 
Hakea is like the Banksia, and so is the prickly Isopogon 
of Tasmania. The Melaleoca or Tea Tree has rigid leaves 
and many snowy flowers. The Cedar of New South 
Wales will not tlnive when removed from associate native 
plants, llie Sassafras or Atherospemnm is a tall pyra- 
Biidal tree, whose bark is medidnal. The Beech of Cun- 
ningham reaches 100 feet. The New South Wales Nettle 
tree is 20 feet. The Corijong, 40 feet lugh, has the form 
of an oak and the foliage of a poplar, with waxy flowers; 
its tenadoua bark is worked into native nets. The Dog- 
wood, Pomaderris, has fttigrant orange blossoms. The 
Bread-fr^t of Norfolk Island runs 20 feet, and the White 
Oak 80 feet. The Moreton Bay Chestnut, Oastanospemum, 
■omething like the walnut, has very red blossoms. The 
Ma-side Mangroves bear od edible fruit, the seeds of whidi 
geminate on the tree, sending down rootlets. The Tama- 
liad tree of the Tweed has clusters of acid friut. The 
native Tear has a fruit of the size of the English fruity 
bat being like a lump of wood with a thick skin ; it g^rows 
on Mount Wellington, and on the Bine Mountains. 

The flats by the Mnrray Biver have much scrub. The 
Mallee has been described. The Polygonum b a small 
Tea tree, but very harsh and compact. The Myall is a 
veuping Acaoia. The Murray HoUy is a Grevillea. The 
Good Mother of the natives, is a Tea tree, whose seeds 
semahn lor many months attached to the stem. The A pple 
tree ia a sort of myrtle. The Murray Cherry has a fleshy 
white ftnit. The Ballardiera of the serub and of Kanga« 
lOO island has yellow flowers and climbing branches. Mr. 
BuBce-flmnd a flower, the bottom part of whieh was dead^ 
and tiiA top fresh. There are also, a cotton like ^It bush, a 
Weeping Acacia, and Cinnamon. A sub-tropical desert 
flora extends to Lake Albert; 
• Anwng the floweta of South Eastern Australia are the 
gorgeous Waratah, or Telopea, the Tasmanian Tulip tree^ 
growing tike the rhododendra 20 to SO feet high. It is a 
9ipunti3n lamnel like shrub, with heads of brilliant 
VKM^ wvry flovera^n^ tacfaea across. The Una ** 
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of the Dianella hang in festoons. The trailing Kenned 
is a heautiful crimson creeper.^ The pink Lotus of the 
Oampaspe has a sweet smell. The White Star of Bethlehem 
is near Melbourne. Everlasting flowers are very common. 
The graceful native Indigo is .of a lilac colour. The 
Goodia is a native labumam. The Corroea Latrobeana is a 
grand flower, though the finest in Victoria is the Victorian 
Grevillea. The Coral like tree of the Darling has a red 
stalk, and seeds like gunpowder. . The Kative Tobacco has 
a trumpet flower. An Oil fruit tree is found on Wilson's 
Promontory, and a bitter Melon on the Cbampiana. The 
Guny^ng fruit of the Gipps I^and sand ridges is of the 
taste and size of a Cape gooseberry, on a sort of night* 
flibade shruh 6 feet high. The Persoonia of Port PhUlip 
is a pridily shrub with yellow bell*flhaped blossoms. The 
8tink planti Zierria, has white flowers; it is good for the 
headache. At the Coorong is the Multro or apple, like a 
tea tree. The Spinifiz of the desert is a priddy shrub 
4 feet high. There if a Kidney Bean on Strzelecki Creek 
The Sturtia, or Parrot's beak, has brilliant scarlet and 
black blossoms. The Musk i^ant^ Enrybia, is very 
fragrant. There are 150 species of the Orchis. The 
colours of South Eastern Australian flowers are chiefly 
yellow and white. The Pimelea has an acrid bark. The 
Ikan^mroo apple is a Solannm. The Asters are numerous. 
The Mesembryanthemnm or Pig facet, has a nutritions pulp. 
The Boronia is a heath-like plant. The Epacris is the 
representstive of the heaths ; there are 300 species of this 
beautiful flower. Of 553 species of heaths^ 533 are 
peculiar to Cape Cdony, and only 6 in England, and one 
in Australia. A very rare Epacris of our Alps is named 
after the scientific Captain Clarke, Surveyor General of 
Victoria. The Bock Lily has e spike of white flowers. 
The Doryanthes Lily of New SouUi Wales has a head of 
large red blossoms. The Fusanus apple has a rough 
kernel. Our native Currant is a Leupogen. On £e 
Shoalhafven is a native Gooseberry. 

Of mquntain plants, those of the Bu£Sdo range difier 
from othe^ of the GiAmpianS. The Victoria Alpines are 
like the O^mwao, The Steircalea^ the FJ^ trap, the 
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Rananculiigy the ic|t'bat eatable Ahiikma, and the Tea 
Bseeokea are on ^ur Alpt. There are 28 fingHsh mosses 
iQ Australia. The Seaweeds- are similar. The three 
Grasses are the Kangaroo, the north Barley grass, and the 
broad leaved Paniciuii or millet. The Native Bread is a 
fungus^ found in large lumps. 

Nortii Auetralia is rich iti.its botany* The cherry does 

not extend beyond the Dawson ; tiieiron bark beyond the 

Lynd, the myall beyond Feakrange. The Gulf flora is 

like the Malay isles. Dr. Leiishhardt and Mr. Duniel 

Bunoe a^e the great botanical authorities. The Bottle' 

tree, 40 feet high, is a Stercalia, ea bulging :ottt as to be 

called th« Gouty tree. It propagates by off shoots^ it 

tastes like turnips. The Buaya, a pine 150 feet high, bean 

a soentednut whieh ia pounded and roasted; it is found 

near Wide Bay. The Bricklow is a prickly, rigid leaved 

Acacia, forming dense scrubs. The Nonda is a wide 

^reading tree ; emus feed on its astringent yellow plums. 

The Moreton Bay Fig tree is of immense height and siie. 

The Burdekin Clustered fig reaches 60 feet, (^press piaea 

are on sandy rocks. The Cycas, 4 feet high, is on sandy 

loU, ^ear the sea. The Zamia, Pitcher plant, Dragon<bk>od 

tree, Grevillea of many, kinds, Sandalwood, Native tobacooii * 

Filbert,Baspberry jamtree^the Emu peach,Roiibapple,aiid 

the Crimson lily flourish in North Australia. The Niettive 

Melon, half an inch long on a prickly scrub, is refreshing. 

The Caper, very pungent, is the size of an apple. The 

roots of the large blue Waterlily are roasted by the 

Aborigines, though there is a poisonous water lily. The 

Fnsanus u a pendnloue &uit The Mackenzie river Bean 

has a pod 6 inches long : Leichhardfs party were very 

£*ck from the coflee they made of it. The Nelumbium by 
igoons of the Mackenzie, has one large leaf on a leaf- 
stalk 8 feet high, and a flower stalk of 10 feet; the 
blossom is pink, and the seeds of the cone nearly an inch 
long. The Cassia 15 feet high has yellow blossoms* and 
the Cotton tree of the Lynd has yellow blossoms and no 
leaves, Tjie Grass of the Isaacs is 16 feet. The Zomatia, 
3 feet high, has clusters of fraerant white blossoms. The 
CSnnamon gives a piceut oq cmiuing the pottales of volatile 

T 
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Oil. Th«f« is a Bali bosh on the northern plains, whieh, 
when dried, rollt aboat like a floating balloon. There 
are vaet iron bark and box forests. The Severn tree has' 
red bitter fruit Verbena prevails at the Lynd. The* 
plants of the tropics, says Mr. fiance^ are richer and more 
frafj^rant than others. 

Van DLemen's Land vejgetation is very den«e. A gum 
tree, near Brown's rirver, measares 104 feet in circam-' 
ference. One near Hobart Town is 86 feet round at six 
feet from the ground, and 330 feet high without the top. 
There are Myrtles 150 feet high. The Richea or broad- 
leaved grass tree, 15 feet, has sptke^like panicles of white 
floweiBf #hich .before opening, have the appearance of 

? rains of rice. The ClematiB is a white flowery climber, 
he Cranberry is an Epacris. The Prostanthera is the 
native lilac. The Lotus has pink pea floweis. There is 
a western Moss tree, 3 feet high. There are 60 species o^ 
the Leguminosa, or pea family in Tasmania. Ihe Carpo- 
dontus, the Native-rose, 12 feet, has white blosBoms, which 
appear like snow when falling. The Agastachys has an 
admirable spike of white flowers at the end of every 
brance. The Blandfordia or Tasmanian lily, with its 
delieste drooping bells of orange and scarlet, loves moisV 
and oool places. The Fern tree valleys of this lovely 
itland are soense of romantic beauty. 



CLIMATE OF AUSTRALIA. 

Cliicatb depends not only upbii latitude, but upon the 
particular physical g^graphy of countries. As Australia 
doubtless once possessed loftier ranges, or was divided into 
two or many poHions by intersecting seas, or assumed a 
different geolo^cal feature, so would it exhibit corres- 
ptoding changes of temperature and humidity. Had it a 
greater extent of tertiary formations and less of basalt, 
our rivers would be better fed with water. Now, as a vast 
body of compact land, with only coast ranges, we have 
great heat and e^poration, but little rain; yet local t^ 
cunetanoet'Bio^ these. The VaHey of the Morrt^ hai 
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It different climate from G^ps LaxuL But instead of a 
philoaophical disquisition, we have space merely for a col* 
lection of facts. 

HB4.T. — The annual mean of Melbourne is 60^, that of 
London beings 60**. During ttte past year the theimo- 
meter was below the freezing point two days, but above 
.80* fifty days. The mean of Fort Albert, according to 
lit. Slade, is 54% having its heat modified by the sea and 
mountains. The highest month was 63% and the, lowest 
43 ". Dr. Davey records a singular coincidence on January 
.28 and 29, 1865; when the thermometer was 112** on 
_each day at 1 o'clock, and 66* at the same hour of 
night. Sydney has. of course, a higher temperature than 
iMelboume, being 4* nearer the equator; the mean being 
64*; that of Adelaide is 65*. It is repeatedly 120* in 
the shade in a hot wind. Captain Sturt endured 157* 
in the sun, 134* in the shade. In the Polar regions the 

flass has indicated 9U* below the freezing point, being 
15 degrees difference. Hobart. Town experienced, in a 
Lot wind, 134* in the sun, in 1828. The mean tempera- 
ture of Hobart Town was 54j* for 1850; 54^* for 1851; 
63i* for 1852. That for the last eight years was 53^% 
the same as New York. But the summers are far hotter 
and winters far colder in the latter place than the former. 
The longest day in Hobart Town is 15i hours; the 
shortest, 8}. The hot winds are more unpleasant than 
injurious. They are dry, and promote free evaporation of 
•perspiration. Leichhardt lost them as he proceeded north- 
ward. They evidently proceed from the interior of the 
country. 

Kain. — Few rain guages have been kept in the colonies. 
The only perfect meteorological tables are those of the 
Hobart Town Observatory, for several years under the 
superintendence of the distinguished Captain Kay. Mr. 
B. Brough Smyth is now making observations under the 
direction of the scientific and worthy Captain A. Clarke, 
Surveyor-General of Victoria. The mean annual quantity 
of rain at Melbourne for the last five years is 31 inches^ 
that of London beix^ 24. The amount for last Novem- 
ber was 4i inches ; for February 1 ipch; and for the pre- 
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Bent Angcuit, acoording to Mr. Smyth, less than I inch, 
while the evaporation of that -winter month was 4 inches* 
In September the rain waa 4 inches, and evaporation 3}. 
The dryness of the air is 8 to 1 that of England. The 
dryness is ascertained by deducting the dew-point from 
the mean temperature. The dew-point is the point of 
satnration^ at which nun begins to falL The mean dew- 
point for last December was 50*; for January 49i*; for 
August 50j*. On December 11, 1854, when the tem- 
perature was 99®, the dew-point was 35* j and on Jamiary 
29, 1865, when 109", the latter was only 41*. When the 
south wind returned, and the glass fell to 78*, the dew- 
point rose to 58*. It has been said that had we no hot 
winds, we should have little or no run. The hot wind 
returns to us, after going out to sea to procure water. 

On the 18th of February, 1855, the evaporation at 
Melbourne amounted to one inch ; but during the three 
summer months it reached to four feet two inches. Mr. 
Smyth for July gives rain 1*74 inches, and evaporation 
1*45, with a northerly wind 24 days ; and for August less 
run, three times the evaporation, a northerly wind for 26 
days, a dew-point of 42 d^rees, and a mean temperature 
of 50| degrees. In 1842 at the Port Phillip Heads, there 
fell 48 inches; in 1848, 70 inches; and in 1849 onlj 
21 inches. The mean of the barometer in Melbourne, is 
29,960 inches; that of London being 29,892. 

The mean of Sydney is 56 inches. In April, 1856, 
there were 8| inches in the first week. The mean of 
Port Macquarie was 47 inches in 1849; 81 in 1850; 92 
in 1851. The sandy soil of New South Wales promote* 
excessive evaporation. North Australia has considerable 
moisture. Western Australia is too sandy to benefit much 
by extra rain. South Australia is a dry and thirsty land, 
from being too sheltered from the prevailing westerly 
breezes. The average for Adelaide is 19 inches. The 
ram was 20 inches in 1889; 24 in 1840; 20 in 1841 ; 17 
in 1844; IB\ in 1846; 25 in 1849; 88 m 1851; 35 in 
1852; 21 in 1854. The western side of Tasmania is very 
snbject to heavy wet. Hobart Town is on the wrong side 
of the lofty ranges to have much rain; there fell therO 
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(mly 14 inches in 1841 ; 23 in, 184.2 ; Idi in 1843 ; 26 in 
1844; 16| in 1845; 22 in 1846; 14i in 1847; 23^ in 
1848; 33 in 1849; 14iinl850; 18 in ISSI ; 23 in 1852; 
areragtng only 20 incbes iii the year. The mean for 
Launceston, however, is 32; Circular Head, 35; Port 
Arthur, 46; Hampshire HiUs, 65 inches^ Dr. Pugh of 
Launceston, ^ves 31 ihches for 1847, and 35 for 1848. 
In one day l^ere were 4 inches of rain among the Hampshire 
Hills. The wettest month is November. The greatest humi- 
dity in the air is just beifore sunrise ; the least, early ufler 
nck>n. As a contrast to the Australian rains, the following 
may he of interest: Tahiti, 150 int^hes ; Cayenne, 250. Kear 
Gape Horn, 150 Inches Were observed in 40 days. In the 
Khassa HilL», north of Calcutta, during the rainy half- 
year, there fell 550 inches, of which 25 came down iA one 
day. • In Siberia only 10 inches fell in the year. 

WlHDS. — The westerly breezes are very proniinent. 
During the summer months in Melbourne, X>r. Davy found 
the south winds to be by fer the most frequent. The 
north wiiid prevails in winter at Melbourne. Those at 
Bendigo were noticed by Mr. Ludwig Becker to be from 
the north-west. The most common wind at Launceston 
is that from K.W. Lt. Slade gives the follo^dng courses 
of currents of air at Alberton in 325 days, viz. : — W. 154 
days; S.W. 28; E. 94; N.E. 16; N.W. 14; S. 10; S.E. 
6; N. 3 days. The mercury feljs wheji the wind is from 
N.E. and rises with S.W. 

TiDiss. — ^Though the tidal wave rises but a few feet,, 
yet local causes produce different elevations. At Cape 
Palmerston the tide is 24 feet; Port Essington 16; Port 
Stephens 14; Western Port 14; Port Macquarie 8 ; Bris- 
bane 8; Lewis's Channel, Comer Inlet, 8; Port Dalrymple 
6 to 8; Kangaroo Island 6 to 8; Newcastle 7; Twofold 
Bay 6 ; Sydney 4 to 7 ; Port Lincoln 4 to 6 ; Port Phillip 
entrance 8 to 6. On the north-west coast the tide rises 
37 feet. There is no tide running at Bocklngham Bay. 
At Port Phillip Heads the tide is 7| hours earlier, and 
Moreton Bay 1| later than Svdney. The night tides are 
higher than the day tides at Sydney. The New South 
Wales alternating current is dependent on the Monsoons. 
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Xi tends to 8.W. in <nmmer within 80 milas dt the totuitg 

and then turns to N.E. I'he contrary takes place in 
winter. The current often runs two miles an hour, 'i wo 
tides of 8 feet run in 24 hours in Spencer's Golf; ono 
of 4 feet in Port Lincoln. 

Stobhs. — Mr. Dobson, of Hobart Town, in his " Aus- 
tralian Cyclonology," describes a cyclone as an immenso 
whirling eddy in the air, extending vertically from the 
surface of the atmosphere down to the earth, and moving 
bodily over the earth's surface. In the !^outhe^n Hemis- 
phere, this eddy turns K.E. round to 6.W., while in the 
north it is for N.W. to S.E. The WJJ £ «. Cyclonic 
points correspond to N.E.S.W. of the compass, lliese 
cyclones or hurricanes travel rapidly. That of October 
13, 1850, in which the Grecian was lost at Adelaide, was 
felt the next day at Sydney. The cyclone of Swan River^ 
July 8, reached Launceston, July 10. That of August 
1843, moved 40 miles an hour. The storms begin with ft 
north wind and end with a south one. One on May 12^ 
1851, produced the waterspout of the Burra Burra, which 
drove 1,500 persons houseless irom their creek warrens*. 
The great cyclone of June, 1851, proceeded from Swan 
Biver to Tasmania and New Zealand. The violent wind on 
Black Thursday. February 6, 1851, was not a cyclone. 
Its eifects were remarkable. There were desolating fizesy 
immense heat, and alarming darkness. Ships at sea were 
eovered with burnt wood and dust. Some of the bum# 
leaves, &c , from Port Phillip were carried as far as Port 
Otago, New Zealand, the day following. 

EabtHQITakss.—I hough occasionally slightly felt is 
Australia, are almost confined to New Zealand. On the 
morning of the l7th of September, 1855, a smart shock 
was felt in Melbourne, which split several walls of houses. 

Maonetjsv.— The south magnetic pole is in lat. 75® 
S: by 154® £. At 160 miles distance the magnet dips 
88* The dip at Hobart Town is 70®; at Wellington 
and Melbourne 67* : at King George's Sound 64® ; at 
Adelaide 62® ; at Sydney 61*^ j at Port Essij^on 85*. 
One line of no variation passes very irzegtdarly through 
JftpAn^ Canton^ Bombay* Java, and A^traUa to the 3oatl^ 
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Pole. In the South Pacific Captain Ross observed the 
variation chaiige frotn 114* to 40* in only 860 miles. 
The needle is progressing eastward. The variation of 
New Zealand m 1643 wa« 9® E.; it is now 14* E, Storm 
Pay was 3® in 1642, now it is ll«*. The variation ot 
Port Essington is 2J* E. ; King George's Sound, S® W^.a 
Adelaide^?® E.; Portland Bay, 7* E. ; King's Island^ 
9® E. ; Melbourne, 9J® R. ; Launceston, 13® E. ; Ho- 
bartTown 10® B. ; Sydney 10® E.; Auckland, 14® E.; 
in Sturt's Desert, 15® E. In London the variation was 
E. before 1660, it is now 24® W. The dip there was 
fi>rmerly 73P, it is now 69|®. A great magnetic storm 
was observed at the same time, on September 25th, 1841, 
at China, Canada, Swan River, tSydney, and Hobart' 
Town. A simultaneous disturbance of the needle was ob- 
served for thirteen days in Germany, Canada, and Ho- 
bart Town. 



APPENDIX. 



. SotTTH AiTBTBiLiA. — ^Tho proportion of females t^ 
males is higher than in any other Colony. Of th^ 
population in 1854, the labourers were as 1 in 17; iarmeri 
1 in 16; shepherds 1 in 80; publicans 1 in 240; dergy* 
men 1 in 870; lawyers 1 in 1416. The proportions of 
the several denominations are as follows : — BVee Church, 1 ; 
Church of Scotland, 3 ; Congregationalists, 3 ; Roman 
OathoHcs, 6; iVesleyans, 8; Church of England, 24. 
In 1854 the imports were £538,972 and the exports 
£737,267. The revenue was 700,0ia and the expendi- 
ture £830,813. Of the exports, copper brought £94,706, 
against £362,130 in 1850; whalebone and oil £lO0^ 
ajB^hist £8,815 in 1839; wool £182 399; and &rm 
lirbduce £412,000. Thst exports for 1838 were £6,040 ; 
m 1845, £131.800; 1850, i 545,089; 1852, £736,690. 
The land sold in 1854 realized £394,511; the acres ill 
crop were 130,000; the sheep 1,700,000. 
TifliUjrzA.— The exports for 1854 were £1|488,021« 
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and importg £3,604»680 ; the revenue 275,554, .and ex- 
penditure £276,650. The acres vx crop were 175^000. 
The Aborigines are five males and ten females. 

Kew Zeauind. — The revenue of Auckland province 
for the year ending, June 1855, was £45,000. Thrir 
imports for last year were £38,320, and exports £30,166. 
The native produce in 1854 came to Auckland city in 
1'5'33 canoes, valued at £12,417-. The revenue of Nelson 
province exceeded the expenditure £18,000. The acres 
in crop were 9,500 to a population of 6,000, Their 
exports for ihe last half-year were £19,700. In Wel- 
lington province the revenue for the last quarter in 1854 
was £18,023, and the. expenditure £ 10,329'. Canterbury 
exported wool last year valued St £25,00Q; and the 
Government id in fim^. Otago is also flourishiug. New 
Zealand last yoiv imported from New $outh Wales 
872,100, and exported to it £218,800. The public debt 
is £170,000. 

New South Wales. — The revenue for 1854 was 
£991,683, of which £351,059 came from the land; the 
exports were £3,619,630, of which the wool was £1,044,000 
and the gold £891,753. In 1851 the gold export was 
144,120 ozs.; in 1852, 818,750; in 1853, 548,052; in 
1854,. 237,800 oz0. The export of coal from the 13 Hunter 
lUveir M in^s was last year 192,000 tons. The imports from 
the British colonies was tfadn'£545,O00 agunst £1,624,700 
exports. The PubHc Schools are 460, with 28,000 pupils. 
Wesvebn AxiSTBALIA. — ^The newly arrived Governor is 
Arthnr £. Kennedy, Esq. 

ViCTOBiA. — The stodc of the unMtled districts is i 
horses 1 5,000) cattie 430,000 ; sheep 5,200,000. Mr. KhuU 
gives the export of gold for the first half-«year of 1855, 
1482,810 ozs., Yahie £4^781,240; butfbr the ne^ct three 
IDonths, 756>43l ozs. 

The exports of the produce of Victoria are in propor- 
tion to. the p(qxdlation, fifteen times that of. the British 
Islands, and the government expenditure eight Um^ as 
much. 



Goodhuffh is Trembathf PrirUerSy Flinders Lane, Easi, Melbourne. 
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